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ERRATA. 
In the Greek quotations, the reader is request- 
ed to excuse and correct the following typographi- 
cal errors : 

Page 183, for o r /o; read oTogi 185, for di<r<rfov read ditmlou: 
194, for yau read ya%\ for 0fof read 0«y; dele comma after 
9fo; : 224, divide rou afigov, dele stop after Ssov: for or read ro: 
225, for 9teo read $gou: for fjwgpriw read ftogpriv: 281, for fitlnug 
read fulgiooi: and 429, for a<£ mwl read aascivit. 

The principal oversights that affect the sense 
are these : 

Page 11, line 10, semicolon omitted after David's: 19, 1. 7, 
for enthusiastic read enthusiast; 101, 1. 9, for consist read con- 
sisis: 149, 1. 1, for in read on : 154, 1. 3 from the bottom, trans- 
fer comma from then to suffer: 185, 1. 2, for autography read 
autograph: 225, 1. 13, for AVrce read Peirce: 271, 1. 4 from 
the bottom, for favours read favour: 272, 1. 5, for results read 
result: 280,1. 4 from the bottom, for to&en read taking: 432, 
L 10 from the bottom, for is God, read, is " the Spirit of God.'* 
Correct this last with the pen. 
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VI EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

tages. If your ministers can discover the truth, they have no 
temptation to conceal or pervert it; and you are equally free 
to adopt their sentiments, if they can convince you of their 
truth. They are not obliged to conform to an antiquated 
standard; neither do you expect them to flatter your preju- 
dices. You choose them as instructors- of all, and not as or- 
gans of the prejudices of the majority. Neither party is 
subject to any human control ; and both have the free use of 
Scripture. We inherit no creed of human composition, and 
entail none on our posterity. We can all worship in spirit 
and from the heart, in truth and sincerity, and speak our sen- 
timents without prevarication or reserve. We are neither fond 
of novelty, nor afraid of innovation : neither pledged • to the 
support of established error, nor fearful of stumbling on some 
heretical truth. For my own part, I am more afraid of sin. 
gularity, than ambitious of originality. I have always felt a 
dread of dealing out my own crude conceptions for your spi- 
ritual nourishment; and have preferred food, that had been 
well concocted by more skilful hands; diluted with " the pure 
milk of the word," " and seasoned with salt." Having, how- 
ever, freely exercised my privilege of selection, this volume is 
not composed on the plan of any prior system. It is consis- 
tent only with itself and the Gospel. 

The Antitrinitarian and Arminian doctrines recommended 
in these sermons are the same, that were formerly inculcated 
by those eminent ministers, Haliday and my Grandfather, 
Drennan and Brown, Mackay and Crombie; and lastly, by 
myself and my son, with such variations as must be expected 
in men, neither shackled by subscriptions, nor guided by for- 
mularies. Of the principles of older ministers, Kirkpatrick, 
M'Bride and Adair, all distinguished men in their day, and 
their predecessors, I am not competent to speak with preci- 
sion. With similar allowance, they have been maintained by 
the Presbytery of Antrim, for the same period ; and have long 
prevailed in the Synod of Munster, and among the Presby- 
terians of England, though, in that country, lately mingled 
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with Socinianism. * They are making extensive, though si- 
lent progress through the General Synod of Ulster, f They 
have been gaining ground in Geneva, the birth place of Cal- 
vinism, since the commencement of the last century, and have 
now obtained the ascendency. They are widely diffused 
through the academies and congregations of the French Protes- 
tants, the Dutch churches, the north of Europe, and the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

The instructions of your teachers have, at all times, been 
combined with the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and the rights of free inquiry and private judgment. Civil 
freedom is the parent and nurse of religious liberty, and 
is maintained and defended by her in return. Freedom of 
inquiry, and the privilege of private judgment, are the 
parents and guardians of Protestantism. Protestant esta- 
blishments correct and restrain papal influence and power; 



• I am far from using Socinianism in an offensive sense. I adopt it as 
the only term, that discriminates between those, who deny the pre-existence 
of Christ, and other Unitarians. It has no reference to the other doctrines of 
Socinus, which are little known to the public. I am content to be called an 
Arian ; though I may differ from Arms ; and I object to calling the Humani- 
tarians, Unitarians simply ; because I also am an Unitarian, but not of their 
sect; on the same principle, that I object to the common practice of appro- 
priating the title of Protestant to the Episcopal church. Unitarian has a 
disingenuous appearance, implying a wish to include Arians against their will, 
in order to swell the number of Humanitarians. This last term is even more 
exceptionable than Socinian, having been formerly applied to the Anthropo- 
morphites. It would be more noble to bring a disreputable name into repute 
by their learning and piety, as the Quakers have done. Some suppose, that 
the disciples at Antioch were denominated Christians, by way of reproach, as 
the disciples of one Christ, who had been crucified. Both have become ho- 
nourable appellations. I had occasion to explain myself on the subject of 
this Note in the Monthly Repository, vol. viii. p. 515. 

f This has been clearly evinced, since the publication of the First Edition. 
The Synod has set a noble example to other ecclesiastical bodies, by leaving 
subscription to the Westminster Confession optional. They have thus broken 
down the wall of partition between them and the Presbytery of Antrim, and 
vindicated the wisdom and piety of our ancestors. 
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and Dissenters enlighten and check the establishment The 
philosophical Christian imbibes zeal from the enthusiast; and 
the fanatic is moderated by the rational believer. The sceptic 
becomes the voluntary cause of certainty; and the infidel, an 
unconscious instrument in confirming and purifying faith. 
The austerity of a sect may retard the precipitancy of a disso- 
lute age; the learning and liberality of the age may infuse a 
portion of good sense and good nature into the sect; and a 
bigoted partiality for ancient systems in one party, may coun- 
teract, and be counteracted by an inconsiderate love of novel- 
ty in another. All work together for good. In this chain you 
are an important link. In this spiritual warfare you occupy 
a strong post Defend it with vigour and fidelity, neither 
dazzled with the glare of fashion, nor bribed by the mammon 
of unrighteousness; neither soured by bigotry, nor bewildered 
by fanaticism. 

You have now my sentiments on natural religion, in my 
Treatise on the Being and Attributes of God ; my opinions on 
Christian Doctrine, in these sermons ; and my thoughts on 
Church Government, in the Appendix to Towgood's Dissent- 
ing Gentleman's Letters ;* a book that should occupy a con* 
spicuous place in the house of every Dissenter. 

That God may enable you to give a good account of your 
talents, to persevere in what is right, and improve in what is 
good, is the sincere and fervent prayer of 

Your faithful and affectionate Pastor, 

WILLIAM BRUCE. 

BH/ast, March 17, 1824. 



* Newry Edition, 1816. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 



Nehemiah, viii. — 2. 

u Ezra, the Priest, brought tlte Law before the Congrega- 
tion, both of men and women, and all that coidd hear 
with understanding, and read therein from morning 
mid~day" 



W HEN we are convinced,*that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain a Revelation of the will of God, 
1 the duty and advantage of reading them are 
points, on which, though it cannot be necessary, 
it may yet be profitable to enlarge. You all 
know, how forcibly this obligation was impressed 
on the Jews, and with what perseverance they 
discharged it Their kings were bound to tran- 
scribe the law with their own hands ; and David 
made it his delight, and meditated on it day and 
night. On the people this duty was inculcated 
in stich strong expressions as these : " Thou shalt 
bilid the words of the law upon thy hands* apd 

B 
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they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes; 
and thou shalt write them on the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates;" so that some thought 
it necessary to make these texts, in particular, 
parts of their personal ornaments. They were 
also commanded "to have the law in their mouths 
and in their hearts ; to teacli it diligently to their 
children, and to talk of it, as they sat in the 
house, or walked by the way; when they rose, 
and when they went to rest." 

That these injunctions extend to Christians, 
can hardly be doubted by any among you. Our 
Saviour ascribes the errors of the Jews to igno- 
rance of their Scriptures ; and appeals to them 
for evidence of his divine authority. The 
Koreans were applauded for " searching the 
Scriptures daily:'* Apollos is celebrated as a 
*' man mighty in the Scriptures:" and St. Paul 
reminds his disciple Timothy, that "from a child 
he had known the Scriptures, which were able 
to make him wise unto salvation." 

From this, however, it does not follow, that 
every part of the Bible is equally edifying; or, 
that it is incumbent on Christians to be equally 
conversant with it all. With respect to the Jews, 
indeed, the rule hardly admitted of any excep- 
tion ; for it was indispensable with them to be in- 
timately acquainted with the history of their na- 
tion, their constitution of government and their 
religion, which were so interwoven, that they 
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could not be studied separately. Their civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, their religious ceremonies, and 
even the nature, use and form of the Temple, 
with all its ornaments and implements, formed 
also a necessary branch of knowledge.; and even 
the genealogies of their tribes and families were 
an important part of their education. But it is 
evident, that it would be quite superfluous for a 
Christian to store his memory with these parti- 
culars. There are others, however, with which 
he should, to a certain degree, be acquainted. 
He should have a general knowledge of the his- 
tory of Revelation, from the beginning; and 
should meditate upon those edifying narratives, 
with which the Old Testament abounds. He 
should assiduously peruse the mora! and devo- 
tional books, such as Job, the Psalms and Pro- 
verbs; and study those portions of the prophets, 
which are calculated to excite our pious affec- 
tions, or contain predictions of Christ. The 
whole of the New Testament should be diligent- 
ly studied, and habitually read; though his prin- 
cipal attention is evidently demanded by the his- 
tory and discourses of our Lord himself. It may 
not be necessary nor expedient, to perplex him- 
self with learned and tedious commentaries and 
paraphrases ; but every Christian will find it sa- 
tisfactory, to consult such brief expositions, as 
point out the meaning of scriptural expressions, 
and the nature of antiquated customs. 
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• Neither are the books called Apocryphal ua~ 
worthy of the notice of. a Christian. After' ab* 
stracting ^ome fabulous circumstances, they, will 
beftmnd to contain a rich vein of piety and.mch 
rftlity; The Wisdom of Solomon and Eccletiwh 
tkus, abound with beautiful and sublime illustga* 
tiotis of the finest passages in the . canonical 
bdoks; and the Maccabees, beside having tbetf 
use in connecting the histories of. the Old and 
New Testaments, are finely calculated to awaken 
a noble spirit of patriotism, and reliance on Pro* 
vidence, in trying and dangerous times* - «?. 

Li After these general observations, the most ediw 
fying view of this subject that occurs to me^is* 
to state the motives, which, should invite differ** 
ent classes of people to an habitual perusal. of 
the sacred writings, and the benefit, ,they may ret 
spectivcly hope* to reap from this practice. Let 
us dwelt on the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
improvement, to be derived from the study:. of 
the Bible ; on the preparation of spirit for anim* 
mortal existence, to be drawn from this source 
by every class of men ; and on the practical con* 
sequences likely to result to society at large. .- : " 

- With respect to the noble and the rich, it it 
evident, that the more exalted, or. wealthy awy 
man is, the more need has he for religion* t<* ad* 
monish him of the precarious tenure, by which 
he holds his honours and possessions, their vanity* 
while they last, and the awful account, that, ha 
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I have to render of the employment of his tai- 
nts, after they arc gene : and where can he be 
so effectually reminded of these circumstances in 
his situation, as in those hooks, which contain 
the will and the law of God ? Where else can he 
be so authoritatively instructed in the duties of 
humility, charity and devotion ? Where can he 
lehold such edifying examples of the exaltation 
? humble piety, or the downfal of sinful pride, 
I tin- instability of all human affairs? To be 
npressed with these sentiments, it is not enough 
> hear a lesson occasionally read in public. Wc 
ust be in the practice of habitually studying our 
Bibles in private, and meditating on every fact, 
precept and doctrine, which bears upon our pe- 
culiar infirmities and temptations ; and acquire a 
habit of attending to the divine instructions, re- 
proofs and promises, with faith, as addressed to 
ourselves. The intercourse of our Lord with dif- 
ferent classes of people, was so variegated and fa- 
miliar, that there are few situations in which we 
can be placed, that may not remind us of some- 
thing similar in the life or conversation of Christ. 
When this coincidence occurs to our minds, either 
in active life, or while we read the Gospels, we 
should ask ourselves, how would Jesus have be- 
haved, or what would have been his sentiments 
in such a case : how did he actually conduct him- 
self when similarly circumstanced; and have we 
acted in such occurrences, conformably to his 
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example. It is thus, that the word of God be- 
comes a check on the passions of mankind ; and 
by a silent but continual operation, produces an 
effect infinitely more powerful than any single 
impulse, however violent and impressive. Every 
gentle persuasion, and every awful warning, is 
continually working upon millions of minds, and 
insensibly moulding the world to a conformity 
with the Divine will. " Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you ; 
for inasmuch as ye have shown mercy to one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have shown it 
unto me."* These gracious words have been 
food to the hungry, clothes to the naked, a shel- 
ter to the stranger, and a shield to the oppressed ; 
medicine to the sick, and relief to the prisoner, 
in every land, and in every succeeding age. They 
are still the charter of the poor and feeble ; a law 
to the affluent and powerful ; and the source, 
which supplies the demands of public and private 
charity, throughout the world. 

Now, if this duty be binding on the most ele- 
vated ranks in society, and so beneficial to the 
virtuous, pious and enlightened, it must be still 
more profitable to those, who are destitute of 
other means of instruction, and other guards 
against sin. 



* Malt. xxt. 34. 
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Let us, then, inquire what advantages accrue 
to the poor, from the habitual perusal of the 
sacred volume. 

I believe, I may venture to assert, that, in 
point of intellectual, moral and religious acquire- 
ments, there is a greater difference between a 
man in the lower rank of life, who has never read 
his Bible, and another, who has studied it ha* 
bitually and piously, than between this last, and 
the most learned man in the nation. The mind 
of the first is a perfect vacuum, as to spiritual 
qualities and endowments; or, if not a vacuum, 
it is a chaos. Except some vague, instinctive prin- 
ciple, or rather feeling, of moral obligation, and 
some hearsay notion of God, he is a stranger to 
morals and piety. As to the conduct of Provi- 
dence, and the history of mankind, he has not a 
notion of them, beyond the period of his own 
existence; and, if he be so completely enveloped 
in darkness concerning this life, he must be totally 
destitute of any conception of a life to come. 

The humblest rustic, on th e other hand, though 
he be a herdsman, or a shepherd, on the side of 
a remote mountain, who is in the habit of assi- 
duously and seriously perusing his Bible, is pos- 
sessed of treasures of knowledge and wisdom, 
which can be undervalued only by those, who 
are ignorant of them, or those, to whom they are 
so familiar, that they forget, or overlook the* 
sources, from which they have been derived. 
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He knows all that is known by the wisest man 
upon earth, of the Divine Nature. The existence, 
attributes and providence of God, are his dadv 
study; and his works are displayed before his 
eyes. The scenes of nature are, indeed, displayed 
before the visual organs of all men; but they are 
exhibited to his mental eye. He knows, that they 
had a beginning, and is equally assured, that they 
will come to an end; and lie is also certain, that 
they are the works of One, who has neither be- 
ginning of days, nor end of'years. He is taught 
the benevolent uses, for which they are designed ; 
and how they demonstrate the wisdom, power 
and goodness of their Creator: and what more 
does the wisest philosopher know than this? 
Make out an account of all his surplus knowledge, 
and what docs it amount to ? The rustic is as 
well informed, on the creation and final dissolution 
of the world, as the most learned speculatist, after 
all our systems of cosmogony. He is conversant 
with all the authentic information, that any man 
possesses, of the conduct of Providence in the 
government of nations; and his Bible, from the 
beginning to theend, impresses himwith an indeli- 
ble conviction, that every event of life is subject 
to the control of the Divine Being. He has seen 
the whole chain of the dispensations, which God 
has vouchsafed to man. As he has learned Ins 
own origin, so he can look forward to his end 
tllld destination, with is much substantial know- 
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ledge, and more confirmed assurance, than the 
man of letters ; and, with respect to a future state, 
he has all the intelligence, that the ablest divine 
can pretend to. He has continually in his hands 
a complete system of morals, adapted to every 
situation, and enforced on his mind by divine 
authority. He has, in his heart and on his lips, 
the sweetest consolation, and the firmest support 
in temptation, danger and calamity ; and he can 
look upon death with a degree of satisfaction, to 
which the bravest hero or the sturdiest stoic is a 
stranger* 

This whole view of creation, providence and 
grace, this comprehensive system of morality 
and practical religion, piety to God, social duty 
tohisbrethren of mankind, and prudential maxims 
for the government of his passions, and the wise 
and liberal conduct of his personal concerns, are 
laid before him in the simplest, most elegant, 
and most impressive form ; dispersed through the 
historical books of the Old Testament, accumu- 
lated in the poetical, didactic and prophetical 
Scriptures, and delivered in the most alluring 
and captivating style in the Gospels. In fine, he 
has all the virtues reduced to practice and held 
up as objects of love and admiration, and every 
frailty, vice and crime exposed to reprobation, 
in the minute and interesting histories of the 
most distinguished men of different ages ; and 

the most edifying instruction brought home to 

c 
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his family, his business and his bosom, in the pa- 
rables of Christ; and, finally, exhibited to view 
in the life of the blessed Jesus himself. 

This intermixture of precept and example, 
theory and practice, doctrine and history, is not 
only peculiarly adapted to the taste and talents 
of an uneducated man ; but is, to every one, the 
most affecting and effectual mode, in which in- 
struction can be conveyed. Whether we consider 
the memory, the affections or the understanding, 
it is of all others best calculated for a mind not 
addicted to abstract reflection ; and most delight- 
ful even to the elegant and refined. 

To descend from those grand and essential 
principles of morals and piety; from the refine- 
ment and edification of his spiritual nature to 
subjects merely intellectual, what a mass of in- 
formation is laid before him, on all the most im- 
portant facts of universal history! If the details 
of Greek and Roman story do not come within 
the scope of the Sacred Writers, as indeed they 
are of no value with respect to morals or religion, 
he has a grand and magnificent series of personal 
history, general narrative, and divine dispensations 
exhibited before him, of which those celebrated 
nations were profoundly ignorant. But, in truth, 
even this hardly deserves to be mentioned in de- 
tailing the variety of the riches, with which the 
Bible is fraught, and of which every religious pea- 
ant may put himself in possession. 
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There is another branch of intellectual im- 
provement, to which he has access, namely, Taste, 
speak not of a frivolous liking for an idle song, 
elaborate system of fiction, or a fictitious 

logue between imaginary and worthless cha- 
racters; but of that principle, which refines and 
ennobles the mind; that perception of the elegant, 
simple and sublime in language and conduct, to 
be learned from the partriarchal history; a relish 
for the pathetic and devout strains of David the 
awful and holy magnificence of Job and the 
Prophets, and that peculiar quality of the evan- 
gelical story, for which I find no name. 

Were these exercises of iutellect and imagina- 
tion only matters of amusement and refinement; 
they foreign from his duties, and inconsis- 
tent with his services to society; did they tend 

distract his thoughts, or enervate his activity, 
they might well be deemed unsuitable to the 
condition of the poor; but, in all these points, 
they differ from that cultivation of taste, which 
is produced by the study of human compositions. 
They are all connected with purity, integrity 
and elevation of character; and with those prin- 
ciples, from which the due discharge of all our 
duties ought to spring. No man ever grew in- 
solent or licentious, idle or extravagant, by read- 
ing his Bible, with a nice and delicate discern- 
ment of the peculiar beauties of its composition. 
In the same proportion, that it exalts our nature, 
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it represses our pride. It prepares us for immor- 
tal glory, without unfitting us for the humblest 
duties of mortality. 

But beside this exaltation of the human cha- 
racter, and this preparation of spirit for an im- 
mortal existence, the habitual study of Scripture 
is followed by many practical consequences, 
beneficial to the individual and to society. 

1. A love for the Scriptures induces the poor 
to bestow that time on the perusal of them, which 
would otherwise be wasted or mispent. If they 
have no taste for their Bibles, they will read im- 
moral publications, or spend their time in a tor- 
pid state, or go abroad in quest of vicious amuse- 
ment. 

2. Whatever benefit they may derive from this 
employment themselves, they will be able to com- 
municate to their children; and thus the whole 
family may unite in. the most elegant and im- 
proving occupation, of which any of their supe- 
riors are capable. 

3. When the mind is stored with religious 
knowledge and devotional sentiments, it is quali- 
fied to understand and relish the public offices of 
religion. Without these, the worship of God is 
attended to little purpose; for such ignorant 
hearers can hardly improve by a continued dis- 
course, or join in exercises of devotion, and " the 
wicked one will soon catch away what was sown 
in their hearts." The exertion of mind and the 
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accumulation of ideas, which result from the 
study of the Bible, will also qualify the hearer 
for understanding and applying allusions to texts 
and historical incidents, by which he would other- 
wise be only confounded and perplexed. With- 
out this preparation, the peculiar phraseology of 
;he sacred books is unintelligible, and liable to 
absurd and ludicrous misrepresentations: with it, 
most of those phrases, which critics have taken 
such pains to elucidate, arc plain and familiar to 
the most illiterate reader. 

4. If such be the importance of the regular 
use of the Bible to those, who reside in the bo- 
som of religious families, or virtuous society, and 
have frequent opportunities of attending public 
worship, what shall we say of those, who are dis- 
abled by sickness or infirmity from appearing in 
the house of God? What, of those multitudes in 
populous towns, whose occupations debar them 
from that privilege? What, of prisoners, who 
stand so much in need of instruction, consolation 
and support? In short, of soldiers, in whose re- 
ligious character the public is so deeply interest- 
ed; and of mariners, who spend their lives in 
the most awful circumstances; and arc subject to 
such vicissitudes, that, if ignorant of true religion, 
their minds are abandoned to the most absurd 
superstitions; who arc frequently involved in 
such danger and distress, as can be alleviated 
only by piety; and again, occasionally spend 
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their time in such inactivity and supineness, as 
importunately call for some intellectual occupa- 
tion, and above all, for the study and offices of 
religion ? Of what unspeakable benefit, temporal 
and eternal, is the habitual, intelligent reading 
of Scripture to such classes of people as these ! 

I have dwelt the longer on the poor, because 
they compose the great bulk of the community; 
because they arc deprived of other means of in- 
struction ; and because many of my observations 
relative to them are applicable to the other orders 
and descriptions of men. I shall, for the same 
reason, be brief in speaking of the remaining 
classes, the old and the young. 

Although every period of life abounds with > 
warnings of mortality, and intimations of frailty, 
both bodily and mental, it is evident, that these 
considerations become more and more pressing, 
as we advance in years. As worldly prospects 
fade upon the sight, and temporal pleasures pall 
upon the sense, we, of necessity, look forward for 
brighter scenes and more durable enjoyments; 
and happy is the man, who is prepared to enjoy 
the prospect. This can hardly be the case with 
any, who have neglected the study of the Book 
of Life. When common acquaintances tire of 
our company, and friends and relatives desert us 
or die, the Bible will be, every day, more dear; 
and at last become our only companion. Miser- 
able, indeed, must be the sinner, to whom it is 
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nwelcoine. Blessed is he, who can find plea- 
e in its society, and comfort in its conversation ; 
nd who can rest with security on its promises. 
, however, can happen only to him, who has 
iel(l familiar converse with this best friend in 
«tter days. When, finally, this world shall 
»egin to vanish from his eyes, and the awful 
scenes of eternity to open on his view, where else 
shall his fluttering, fearful soul seek for a resting 
>lace, or find repose! 

This observation naturally leads our thoughts 
o the great advantage and solemn duty of enur- 
; youth to the daily perusal of the Bible. If 
children be not brought up in the early habit of 
reading Scripture with reverence, they will after- 
irds learn to read it with levity; but if they be, 
he familiar and historical or narrative style, 
articularly of the New Testament, will ensure 
ts being always read with pleasure and recol- 
;cted with edification. When habitually perused 
i their infant years, the language and sentiments 
f the Sacred Writers are indelibly imprinted on 
fie minds of the young: otherwise, they seldom 
>ecome familiar with their Bibles or fond of them 
afterwards. Many instructive, persuasive and awful 
texts remain dormant in the mind for many years, 
without being thought of from our boyish days; 
" hidden in our heart, that we might not sin ■"* 
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but these didactic, consolatory or alarming truths 
often flash upon the mind in the most critical in- 
cidents of life; and frequently deter from vice. 
When tempted to break a Commandment, the 
youth will hear a voice whispering in his ear: 
" Do not steal : do not kill: do not commit adul- 
tery." If he yield to the temptation, he will be 
astounded, in the very perpetration of his crime, 
by the same voice, crying to his affrighted soul; 
" Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge:" 
"No fornicator, nor adulterer shall have any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Christ or God." 
When he hears the " terrors of the Lord" de- 
nounced against the sinner, the venerable figure 
of Nathan will start up before his astonished 
eyes; and pointing to him, say "Thou, art the 
man." His deeds of darkness will oftimes be il- 
luminated by a divine effulgence; and he will 
hear a voice from heaven saying; " Depart, thou 
cursed, into everlasting fire." 

Considered merely as an instrument of instruc- 
tion in the art of reading, select portions of the 
Bible are peculiarly well calculated for the pur- 
pose; for the style being alternately narrative 
and didactic, sublime and familiar, requires the 
frequent use of all the most common and neces- 
sary words; so that a young person, who can un- 
derstand the language of the Bible, will readily 
comprehend any other book, that he may have 
occasion lo study. This practice is an essential 
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object in the education of the poor. The improve- 
ment, which they may derive from other branches 
of learning, will be serviceable to themselves 
and the community, only in proportion to their 
knowledge and belief* of religion. "Without this, 
it may become ruinous to both. If the popu- 
lace were destitute of a sense of religion, it would 
be better, that they were deficient in every other 
branch of education. There would be more se- 
curity in the natural' propensities of uninstructcd, 
nature, than in those artificial acquirements, 
winch* without a deep conviction of religious 
truth, may be readily converted into instruments, 
of tumult, licentiousness and fraud. 

Before, therefore, children be dismissed from 
the superintendence of their parents and instruc- 
tors, let them be thoroughly imbued with Scrip- 
tural knowledge. Let them, commit to memory, 
and habitually repeat the most affecting dis- 
courses of our Lord, the most awful exhortations 
of the prophets and apostles, the most edifying 
portions of the Proverbs and Psalms, and all the 
parables of Christ. Let their minds be so deeply 
tinged with the truths which they inculcate, that 
it shall not be in their power to efface them; 
that, while they continue in the paths of inno- 
cence, they may be their safeguard and consola- 
tion; and, if they go astray, may be a "thorn in 
their sides, prickles in their eyes" and a sting to 
their consciences, which will suffer them to enjoy 
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neither pleasure nor peace, till they return to 
the ways of wisdom. Let every young person, 
like Timothy, be made acquainted, "from a 
child, with the Holy Scriptures; for they are 
able to make him wise unto salvation, and are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness. By them he 
will be made perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works; and he will continue in the 
things, which he has learned, and been assured 
of, knowing whence he had learned them." 

Although, I trust, there is little need to con- 
vince you of these truths, yet I have thought fit 
** to stir up your minds by way of remembrance," 
that you may both be more assiduous in the study 
of Scripture yourselves; and encourage and as- 
sist others, especially the poor, to persevere in 
this holy practice, by exhortation, by gifts of the 
Holy Scriptures, and by contributing to societies, 
instituted for this most salutary and benevolent 
purpose. Thus may we all, rich and poor, old 
and young, be continually " mindful of the words 
spoken of old by the holy prophets; and by the 
apostles, and by our Lord himself; and grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ." — Amen. 



SERMON II. 



I THE MOST PROFITABLE MODE OF READING 
THE BIBLE. 






Psalm cxix, — 105. 

Thy word is a tamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." 

IN discoursing on these words, I shall endea- 
vour to explain what appears to me to be the 
most profitable mode of studying Scripture, so 
that it may be a " lamp to our feet, and a light 
to our path." I address myself neither to the 
sceptic nor the critic, neither to the frivolous nor 
the profane, neither to the enthusiastic nor the 
fanatic^ but to serious Christians, firmly con- 
vinced of the fundamental facts and principles 
of revelation. 

I speak to those, who are thoroughly assured, 
that the Almighty has exercised his providence 
in superintending the spiritual as well as the tem- 
poral concerns of mankind j from the beginning of 
the world; that he made himself known to the 
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Patriarchs, both before and after the flood ; that 
he selected the descendants of Abraham as de- 
positaries of divine truth; made them, by a spe- 
cial revelation and law, a peculiar people, for the 
preservation of the first principles of religion; 
and through them communicated to the whole 
world a full declaration of his will, a free dispen- 
sation of grace, and. a promise of life eternal to 
all his faithful servants, by the mediation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Impressed with the sentiments, which these 
convictions should excite, a person of this de- 
scription will study the records of these revela- 
tions with reverence. 

He will, however, distinguish the history from 
the divine communication. He will see, that the 
narrative has been composed by fallible men, but 
under such direction and superintendence, that, 
though left to themselves, as to peculiarities of 
style, the relation of ordinary facts, and the in- 
sertion of occasional reflections, they hand down 
the revelation itself as it was actually made. He 
will see, that the Mosaical law, though inter- 
mingled with every incident in the history of the 
Jews, is always consistent with itself; and that 
the doctrine of Christ, though incorporated with 
the narrative of his life, and explained by so many 
unconnected witnesses, is always fundamentally 
the same. The Divine doctrine he will discrimi- 
nate from the infirmities of the authors and the 
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actors; and will not impute to either revelation, 
the errors, follies or crimes of those, who take a 
part in civil transactions; much less will he be 
Jisposed to vindicate or excuse his own faults, 
/ the example even of the most distinguished 
characters in sacred history. Thus he will avoid 
hose occasions for captious criticism and profane 
lockery, which mislead so many, who involve 
hemselves in discussions, to which their learning 
nd talents are unequal, and render their perusal 
f Scripture not only unprofitable, but pernicious, 
r wresting the word of life to their own de- 
duction. 

One, who is ignorant of the original languages, 
must at once see the tolly of spending his time 
i critical disquisitions. Were he even, in some 
legree, acquainted with them, he would be in- 
capable of deciding on controversies, on which 
the most able and learned men differ, or doubt. 
On such questions, he may receive information 
from persons of ability and candour; but he must 
still be sensible, that, on those obscure points, 
his acceptance with God cannot possibly depend. 
All these considerations will shew him the ab- 
surdity of being a bigot or zealot for such doc- 
trines; and will convince him, that these arc not 
the subjects, that should occupy his time. 

Were a person of ordinary acquirements to be- 
gin his Bible with a view to study those unprofit- 
able questions, as they occur, he would find two 
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or three chapters of Genesis sufficient to employ 
a great portion of his life. Considering the little 
time, that most men can bestow upon such 
studies, he would be far advanced in years, be- 
fore he had made himself master of the various 
points, critical, philosophical, and theological, 
that have been started on the Creation, Fall and 
Deluge. He would be approaching the term of 
his life, or perhaps have passed it, before lie had 
d ecided on the nature, person and office of Christ. 
Thus he would be justly obnoxious to the sar- 
casm levelled against the aged philosopher, who 
was lecturing on the search after truth : " If this 
old man be only now inquiring after truth, when 
is he to practise it?" 

When, on the other hand, the pious and prac- 
tical Christian opens his Bible, the first thing, 
that catches his eye and arrests his attention, is, 
that "in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth." Some may make the account of 
the creation a subject of cavil ; while others more 
truly contend, that it is consonant to our latest 
discoveries and most improved philosophy; but 
with neither of these is he at all concerned. His 
mind is filled with awe and admiration of the cre- 
ative power, wisdom and goodness of the Al- 
mighty, and with his own relation and obligations 
to the Supreme Being, so as to exclude every 
irreverent sentiment, or captious cavil. 

Instead of being misled by the various critical 
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and theological discussions on the fall of man, 
he sees in it the dreadful consequences of diso- 
bedience to a divine command. The same con- 
ction is still more deeply impressed by the his- 
of the deluge. Instead of questioning the 
isibility of that event, or contriving means, by 
ich it may have been effected, or dwelling on 
lose recent observations, which evince its re- 
ty, he only reflects, that a whole world may be 
ruined by obstinate perseverance in profligacy 
impiety. 

In the lives of the Patriarchs he finds an inex- 

.ustible scource of instruction, religious, moral 

id prudential, whether he reflect on the faith 

and resignation of Abraham, the piety and mikl- 

less of Isaac, the art and duplicity of Jacob, or 

ie liberal, affectionate and forgiving character 

of Esau. Above all, the story of Joseph and his 

brethren will long detain him with the most 

grateful and edifying contemplation. 

In the history of the Israelites, he will behold 

ie providence of God displayed in a manner, 

different from its ordinary course, but adapted to 

the singular and important object to be attained, 

the maintenance of true religion, and the future 

restoration of our incorrigible race. While others 

gratified or scandalized by the vices and crimes 

the actors, he will admire the wisdom, with 

they are all made subservient to the uu- 

angeable purposes of the Eternal mind; and 
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will be edified both by the virtues which adorn, 
and the sins which pollute, the most distinguished 
characters. 

He will guard against a promiscuous or a par- 
tial adoption of their sentiments as laws of God, 
and of their actions as rules of life : for this practice 
has been a pregnant source of war and persecu- 
tion, bigotry, uncharitableness, and fanaticism. 
A scriptural name has been the watchword for a 
sanguinary war or a fiery persecution; has roused 
the fury of hostile armies, and inflamed the an- 
tipathies of contending sects. The meek and 
humble disciple will, therefore, look to the New 
Testament for the rule of life and the criterion of 
truth; and adopt the sentiments, or examples re- 
corded in theOld Testament, only when they cor- 
respond with those of the New. 

While he thus traces the course of Providence 
in the conduct of nations, he is not inattentive 
to its influence on the lives of individuals. Thus 
he is prepared for the doctrine of hiin, who 
taught, that " not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without our heavenly Father, and that even the 
hairs of our heads are all numbered;" and thus 
he learns to repose an entire confidence in his 
Maker, with respect to his personal concerns, 
and to submit with resignation to all his dispen- 
sations, studying only, that his own " heart shall 
not reproach him, as long as he has being." 

The grandeur and sublimity of the book of 
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, the sacred poetry of David, and the wisdom of 
Solomon will supply a perennial source of edifica- 
tion and religious entertainment; and, in the lives 
of those illustrious men, he will read important 
lessons of caution and circumspection. 

In the history of the succeeding kings, he will 
meet many instructive lessons, both of imitation 
and admonition; but he will dwell with particular 
pleasure on the lives of Elijah, Elisha and Isaiah, 
those great prophets, who were sent to uphold a 
falling state, and retard the ruin of a degenerate 
people; and the last of them, to announce a glo- 
rious renovation of the world under the Messiah. 
Beside the dignified parts, which they acted in 
political affairs, and the sublimity, with which 
their conduct is described, lie will take delight 
in following those great men to the cottage of 
the poor widow of Sarepta, and the hospitable 
chamber of the good Shunamite. He will moral- 
ize on the barrel of meal and the cruise of oil ; and 
partake of the joy of the mother, and the triumph 
of the prophet, when he said, " Take up thy 
son." 

Instead of involving himself in the dark and 
intricate labyrinth of prophetical disquisitions, he 
dwell on the awful admonitions of the pro- 
bets to their degenerate contemporaries, and 
hose predictions, which the learned have agreed 
i referring to the person and times of the Messiah. 
Too humble to deem himself capable of pene- 
trating the mysteries of the Divine nature, and 
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too pious to make such awful topics the theme 
of disputation, he is happy in being assured by 
both revelations, and contented to know, that 
"the Lord God is one Lord; and that beside 
him there is no other; that he is our merciful 
heavenly Father, and the rewarder of all those 
who diligently seek and serve him." 

While others waste their time in disputing 
about the nature, person and office of Christ, it 
is enough for the humble disciple to be assured, 
that he was invested with Divine authority, and 
that he made known the nature and the will of 
God; that he pointed out the way to life eternal, 
and evinced the truth of that doctrine, by his 
resurrection from the dead and his ascension into 
heaven, "where he ever liveth to make intercession 
for us; and whence he shall come to judge both 
the living and the dead." While they lose all 
pretension to the meek and lowly character of 
his disciples, by the bigotry and uncharitableness, 
into which they are betrayed by endless and un- 
intelligible controversies, the pious reader of the 
Bible is engaged in the more pleasing task of 
meditating on the morality of the Gospel ; apply- 
ing to himself the pure and amiable precepts of 
his Divine Master; consoling himself under the 
calamities of life, by his gracious promises ; for- 
tifying his unstable virtue against the terrors of the 
world, or the allurements of temptation, by his 
awful admonitions; and moulding his whole cha- 
racter after the semblance of his perfect model. 
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The miracles of our Lord he receives as un- 
doubted facts, according with the whole strain 
tenor of sacred history, and as conclusive 
fidence of supernatural power, exercised for a 

; and benevolent purpose. 
The pious believer rejoices in the assurance, 
tat faithful and pious disciples may hope to en- 
joy the benefit of a divine influence, in the per- 
plexing difficulties both of their faith and practice ; 
but whether this assistance be communicated by 
the Supreme Being himself, or by some other 
spiritual person, he leaves to be discussed by 
critics and divines. 

The nature of our future state of existence, 
also, he commits to the mercy and justice of his 
heavenly Father and his final Judge, as he does 
the events, duration and termination of his pre- 
sent life; sensible, that, in cither case, nothing, 
hut anxiety, perplexity and doubt, can result 
from vain and idle curiosity. As to the enjoy- 
ments of heaven, it is sufficient to know, that 
there is a glorious inheritance laid up for those 
who love God. This blessed assurance is con- 
firmed, and his further inquiries checked, by be- 
ing told, that " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither can the heart of man conceive what God 
hath reserved for those who love him." Even 
Jie debates concerning the nature and duration 
' future punishment, he considers as of little 
mportancej since, on any supposition, the vile- 
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ness of sill, and its dreadful consequences, are 
equally apparent; and he, who will not be de- 
terred from it by one hypothesis, will hardly be 
reclaimed by another. 

If such a reader, as I have supposed, will pe- 
ruse the Gospels throughout, in a continued 
course, and then close the volume, and reflect 
within himself upon their contents, and the im- 
pression they have made upon his mind, he will 
be surprised at not being able to recollect a trace 
of many of those doctrines, which are inculcated 
upon a Christian audience with the most peremp- 
tory dogmatism, and the most awful denuncia- 
tions against those who reject them. 

Being now well " grounded and settled" in 
the genuine doctrine of Christ, as delivered by 
himself in the Gospels, his faithful follower must 
take it for granted, that the chosen disciples of 
our Lord taught nothing inconsistent with it, 
and that any obscurity in their writings must be 
cleared up by referring to his own words. He 
will, therefore, expound those texts, " which are 
hard to be understood," by the plain doctrine of 
their Master. Whatever doubt or difficulty he 
may discover in those passages, he will find, that 
all the Apostles, as well as our Lord, insist upon 
holiness and righteousness, as the end of their 
doctrines and exhortations. Learned men may 
treat of all the points referred to in this discourse, 
in their writings; and Ministers may think i 
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their duty to explain the result of their inquiries 
to their people; but the sincere and single-mind- 
ed reader of the Bible, will look to his Saviour 
as his polar star; and, in perusing the Epistles, 
will dwell and rely on those points of edification, 
in which the Apostle3 and their Master coincide. 
Whatever he may be told of atonement and sa- 
tisfaction, he will remember, that lie must "strive 
to enter in at the strait gate; and work out his 
own salvation." He may hear of an arbitrary 
election; but he will recollect, that he is com- 
manded to "give all diligence to render his own 
calling and election sure, and that God is no re- 
specter of persons." He can believe in Predes- 
tination, only as far as it is consistent with the 
apostolic declaration, that " God will render unto 
every man according to his deeds; for there is 
no respect of persons with God; but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righte- 
ousness, is accepted of him." He cannot take 
the word of any man, in opposition to St. James, 
who has assured him, that "Faith without works 
is dead;" and to our Lord, who says, " not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord! shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father, who is in heaven;" and 
sums up the essence of faith,, in "believing that 
God had sent him."* He cannot receive any 
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doctrine, relative to divine grace, that tempts 
him to presumption, indolence and security, 
when he knows, that even Peter fell ; and that he 
is thus cautioned by St. Paul: "Let him, who 
thinketh he standeth, take heed, lest he fall. Be 
not high minded, but fear." 

After dwelling on the gracious words, that fell 
from the mouth of the Son of God, and imbibing 
the spirit which breathed from his lips; after be- 
ing assured by him, that the Almighty is the 
merciful Father of all; and that Christ died for 
all, he will not suffer his mind to be contaminated 
by the inventions of litigious men, concerning 
original sin and particular redemption. Neither 
will he believe, that liis heavenly Father made 
any of his children miserable by necessity, or in- 
capable by nature of complying in any degree 
with his holy will j and compelled others to be 
eternally happy by the influence of irresistible 
grace ; for he has been taught by higher authori- 
ty, that " it is not the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, that any of his little ones should perish.'* 

One, who studies the Word of God with this 
temper, will also be preserved from enthusiastic 
fervours and fanatical conceits; presumptuous 
imaginations and Pharisaical pride. He will nei- 
ther be puffed up. with visionary notions of his 
own importance, as one of the elect favourites of 
heaven j nor look upon his brethren as outcasts 
and children of wrath. He will view them all 
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children of a kind and merciful Father, whom 
they have grievously offended ; having nothing 
to demand from his justice, but every thing to 
hope from his mercy, through faith in Christ, re- 
pentance for their evil deeds, obedience to the 
Divine will, and the mediation and intercession 
of their blessed Redeemer. He will sympathize 
with them as co-heirs of the grace of life, fel- 
low-travellers to the same unseen world of spirits, 
and joint expectants of immortality; destined 
alike to await the awful judgment of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. 

Lastly, his acquaintance with the strain of 
our Saviour's teaching in his sermon on the 
mount, his parables, and his conversation, and 
also with the preaching of Peter and Paul, and 
the effect of their discourses on their hearers, 
■will guard him against those pretences to sudden 
illumination, transports and convulsions, by which 
the profession of our holy religion is so often 
disgraced, and exposed to the ridicule of the 
profane. 

In reading the Revelations of John, with the 
same view, he will profit by the warnings, com- 
mendations and rebukes addressed to the seven 
Churches of Asia ; and will escape the absurd and 
pernicious delusions, that so many have extracted 
from the allegorical parts of that mysterious book. 

Such a person as I have described, will form a 
ider faith, and a juster and more 
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satisfactory conception of the Gospel-scheme, 
than many learned divines; less liable to be sha- 
ken or disturbed by the criticisms and controver- 
sies of the learned, or the wanderings of fanati- 
cism and enthusiasm; for it must be acknow- 
ledged, and is greatly to be regretted, that this 
disputatious and controversial mode of studying 
religion is always attended with occasional fits of 
instability and doubt. The mind, though, after 
serious and dispassionate deliberation, it may re- 
vert to its just equilibrium, is frequently in a 
state of oscillation. According as it is disposed 
by its own inclination, the state of the nerves, or 
the influence of external circumstances, it is 
more or less capable of quick discernment and 
persevering investigation; or it pays more or less 
attention to the arguments on one side or the 
other; and, while it is thus employed in weigh- 
ing and balancing arguments, it must necessarily 
be in a wavering and undetermined state. These 
doubts will often recur, when the mind is not 
prepared to solve them; and will produce a tem- 
porary scepticism, if not on the foundation of 
faith, yet upon many important points and 
principles of religion. From this infirmity that 
person is exempt, who opens his Bible with a ra- 
tional conviction of the truth of revelation in ge- 
neral; and, instead of seeking for difficulties, 
looks only for edification. He will also escape 
that irreverent habit of debating on the most 
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awful subjects, which doctrinal and controver- 
sial Christians so often contract. While they are 
continually arguing and haranguing on the dif- 
ferent distinctions in the Divine nature, with as 
much violence or familiarity, as on an article of 
news or a question in politics, the truly pious 
reader of his Bible would think himself guilty of 
taking the name of God or his Saviour in vain, 
tf he mentioned them on any trivial occasion, or 
without hesitation and respect. 

In the present state of the Christian Church, 
when all men are imbued with controversy, from 
the time that they learn their Catechisms, and 
all the most important phrases in Scripture are 
habitually connected with peculiar systems of 

tctrine, it is hardly possible for any one to study 
Scripture with that degree of impartiality, and 
that singleness and simplicity of intention, which 
I have recommended; but it is certainly every 
man's duty and interest to attempt it; and, if all 
men should do so, is it not evident, that the 
word of God would be attended with greater 

» power, and godliness much more prevail; that 
not only would persecution and contention be 
banished from the Christian Church; but even 
party appellations be abobshed, and every sec- 
tarian distinction cease? And is it not equally 
Ethis was the object and design of 
edeemer, as well as the hope and 
'angelical prophet Isaiah F 
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But most men would rather argue than act, and 
are more prone to involve themselves in critical 
and metaphysical subtleties, than habituate them- 
selves to a spiritual course. Our Saviour, on the 
contrary, thinks, that the best way of ascertain- 
ing the Divine origin of his religion, is to imbibe 
its spirit and comply with its precepts. Many 
Christians, if they may be so called, waste that 
period of life, in which they are most susceptible 
of virtuous impressions, in a state of alternate 
doubt and conviction. Without sufficient learn- 
ing to form a juat opinion upon historical or 
critical questions, they linger in a state of un- 
profitable hesitation and sceptical wavering, till 
that precious period of life, in which the religious 
character should be formed, is lost. If, at that 
innocent and unbiassed season, they would study 
to accommodate their sentiments and conduct to 
the principles of the Gospel; they would perceive 
its excellence so ibrcibly, as to feel that it is 
divine ; and derive such comfort from it, that 
they would never think of questioning its truth, 
much less of wishing that it were false: whereas, 
if they wait till their sinful passions incline them 
to hope, that religion were a fiction, they will 
never be able clearly to discern its truth. 

" If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God." He will 
see the folly of disputing the truth of what recom- 
mends itself so strongly to the best principles of 
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his nature. He will find, that there is a species of 
truth, which may be perceived by the heart; as 
well as that, which is discerned by the understand- 
ing. Why should a man be forward to dispute, what 
it is so pleasant and profitable to believe ? He 
will find it to be a rule of life, of such transcendant 
excellence, that it must have come from God, let 
our historical researches turn out as they may; 
a rule of life, which every wise and good man 
would adhere to, whether there were any history 
about it, or not. If Christianity were viewed in. 
its proper light, wc should no more defer the 
study of its principles, and the performance of 
its duties, till wc had satisfied ourselves about 
every point in its history, than decline the ac- 
commodations of life, till we had ascertained the 
manufacturer of our dress, the farm that pro- 
duced our food, or the chemical preparation of a 
salutary medicine. But men are not content to 
receive and enjoy spiritual; as they do temporal 
blessings, unless they inquire whence they come; 
nor are they satisfied with knowing, that they 
come irom above, from the *' author of every 
good and perfect gift," except they, puzzle them- 
selves and contend with one another about the 
maimer, in which they are conveyed. Men gene- 
rally receive reports, that are probable and pleas- 
ing, without a very critical investigation of their 
authority: it is only things probable or incon- 
venient, that they are prone to dispute. Now, 
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what is there in the Gospel, that is so very un- 
likely or grievous, as to make it an exception to 
this general practice? What is there in it, that a 
well-disposed mind should be so much afraid of be- 
lieving, or doing? I confidently answer, nothing 
in the Gospel; though there may be tenets 
improbable and offensive enough in creeds of 
human composition. There is no improbability 
in God's bestowing instruction upon his rational 
offspring; nor any thing burdensome in the du- 
ties which he requires. If the doctrine of Christ, 
in its original purity, were alone concerned, it is 
to he hoped, that there would be less reluctance 
in admitting its truth, and less occasion for his- 
torical evidence. If men were well inclined to 
do the will of God, they would know of the doc- 
trine, whether it were divine; for, as St. John 
says, "he that believeth, has the witness within 
himself." 

If we could have this testimony within our- 
selves, it would be much more satisfactory than 
any critical or historical investigation; and it 
would be peculiarly adapted to the capacities 
and acquirements of the unlearned. It is some- 
times said, that the multitude can have no satis- 
factory foundation of their faith; but must take 
the evidences of Christianity upon trust. This 
is not true in its full extent, even with respect to 
the external evidence; for they enjoy the same 
proof upon this subject, that they act upon in all 
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the most important concerns of life, the concur- 
rent testimony of ancients and moderns, the 
dead and the living, and particularly of many, 
whose integrity and learning they cannot doubt. 
The presumptive arguments arising from the 
character, conduct and doctrine of Christ and his 
Apostles, are as accessible to them, as to the 
learned. But when, by purity of mind, single- 
ness of intention, simplicity of heart, they attain 
I to the possession of the inward witness, the wit- 
ness within themselves, they will enjoy a mean 
of conviction, to which many of the learned never 
attained. 
But what is this testimony? Not a sudden il- 
lumination and miraculous regeneration; but a 
conviction, an internal feeling, that the Gospel 
is divine, founded upon an intimate acquaintance 
with its spirit, and an habitual experience of its 
comforts, and its efficacy in ameliorating and en- 
nobling the soul j a certain knowledge, that as a 
rule of life, it is practicable, safe and pleasant; 
so well adapted to the nature of God and inanj 
so worthy of the Supreme Being, yet so well ac- 
commodated to the wants and weakness of his 
earthly creatures, and possessing so many other 
characters of a Divine origin, that it could flow 
from no other source. 

"The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation: neither shall they say, lo! here! or lo! 
there! for behold the kingdom of God is within 
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you." "While different churches and sects are 
disputing about the kingdom of God, and crying, 
lo! here! andlo! there! it would be very satis- 
factory to have it within us. What is the king- 
dom of God ? We are told what it is not. It is 
not meat, nor drink, nor riches, nor power, nor 
the pride of life. It is not of this world. We 
are also told what it is by its effects : " it is righte- 
ousness and joy and peace in the Holy Spirit." 
It is a spiritual state of mind; and, therefore, 
every man may have it within him. There is no 
occasion for disputing about what every man 
may possess and enjoy, without detriment to his 
neighbour. There is too much talk, at least con- 
troversy, about religion. It is rather to be found 
combined with the innocence and simplicity of 
little children, and the humility and gentleness 
of the poor in spirit, than with the disputer of 
this world, or the dogmatical divine. 

This principle, that the kingdom of God is 
within us, is very liable to be abused by enthu- 
siasts. It may lead to fanaticism and spiritual 
presumption; and it has occasioned some to ne- 
glect the ordinances. But it also admits of a 
rational interpretation. In its true sense, it is 
the medium between a mystic and a polemic. 
The person, who entertains it in this sense, will 
be more liable to be mistaken for the former than 
the latter; and will be better pleased that he 
should be so, for a polemic is a barbarous title 
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for a divine. John, who alone of all the Apostles 
was by the ancients styled the divine, was the 
farthest of them all from being a polemic. 

He, who understands this doctrine of Christ 
aright, will study to establish the kingdom of 
God in his heart, by making all his passions and 
affections, all his opinions and sentiments, all his 
hopes and wishes, submissive to the will of God. 
He will be pleased to see the progress of religion 
in the world, and be anxious to promote it; but 
will chiefly look into his own heart. He will 
pay a regular attendance on the house of God, 
and avail himself of all the ordinances of religion, 
to confirm the kingdom of God within him; but 
he will also consider himself, as "the temple 
of God," and will be careful not to defile it, or 
to suffer it to be defiled by any impious or im- 
moral sentiments. There he will pay his purest 
worship, and exercise his most fervent devotion, 
to his Father, who seeth in secret. He will not 
look abroad, and follow every pretender, who 
cries, lo! here! and lo! there! for he knows, 
that the kingdom of heaven is not of this world. 
It is neither visible nor temporal, but invisible 
and spiritual. It consists neither in distinction 
of meats and drinks and days, nor in rites and 
ceremonies, nor in creeds and confessions, nor 
in priesthoods and hierarchies, but in righte- 
ousness and joy and peace, in faith, hope and 
charity. 
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After availing himself of every external help 
to true devotion, he, therefore, looks for the king- 
dom of God within him, and endeavours to ren- 
der His will absolute and despotic in the peaceful 
region of his bosom. This spiritual sentiment, 
that he is "the temple of God," and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in him, is so far from puff- 
ing him up with spiritual pride, or tempting him 
to neglect his conduct, that it fills him witli awe 
and self-abasement, with holy fear, and jealousy 
of himself, lest he should affront and " grieve the 
Holy Spirit." Instead of seeming wise in his 
own conceit, he studies to become a fool, a per- 
fect simpleton in worldly matters, that he may 
be truly wise; knowing, that the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with God; and that, as to 
himself, he has nothing that he did not receive. 

The discussion of such texts as these, is at- 
tended with considerable delicacy, and received 
with a degree of distrust, or reluctance. This, 
1 hope, we both ascribe to its true cause, 
not to any defect in the texts, but in ourselves. 
If we do not enter into their perfect sense, it is 
because you are not sufficiently spirituabzed to 
relish and comprehend, nor I to explain them. 
** The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned." 

I hope, however, enough has been said to 
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point out to sincere, well-minded Christians, the 
most profitable mode of reading Scripture, and 
to shew, that there is a branch of the Christian 
character, which is as much neglected by rational 
Christians, as it is abused by fanatics. Hero then, 
I conclude, with an humble prayer, that " laying 
aside all malice, guile and hypocrisy, you may, 
as new born babes, imbibe the pure milk of the 
word, that thereby you may grow in favour with 
God and man," and may be enabled by obe- 
dience to the Divine will, to know of the Chris- 
in doctrine, that it is of God j to enjoy the tes- 
timony of the inward witness; to come to a clear 
discernment of spiritual things; to cultivate a 
devotional taste ; and to have " the kingdom of 
God within you." — Amen. 



NOTE FOR PAGE 30. 
\ 
It was not necessary, that the histories (in Scripture) 
ehould be dictated by the Holy Spirit; it was enough that the 
writers had a good memory." — Grotius, Vol. pro pace Eccles, 
iii. 672. 

"It is possible (says Michaelis) to doubt, and even deny, 
ie inspiration of the New Testament, and yet be fully per- 
■aded of the truth of the Christian religion." " Had the 
ity inspired not a single Book of the New Testament, but 
the Apostles without any other aid than that of natural 
>ilities, the Christian religion would still remain the true 
ie." Upon this Bishop Marsh remarks : " Here our author 
x distinction, which is at present very generally received. 
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between the divine origin of the Christian doctrine, and the 
divine origin of the writings, in which that doctrine is re- 
corded."— Afar«V* Michaelis, I. 72 and 379. 

"The wisdom contained in the Epistles of Paul," (says 
the learned Dr. Powell, of Cambridge, master of St John's 
College) "was given him from above; and very probably the 
style and composition were his own." — "The form and cha- 
racter of St Paul's Epistles we shall find to have been de- 
rived from the circumstances of his early life." — Dr. Powell's 
Sermons, xv. 

"The two following cautions will exclude all uncertainty 
which can be attended with danger. Firit, to separate what 
was the object of the Apostolic mission, and declared by them 
to be so, from what was extraneous to it, or only incidentally 
connected with it Secondly, that in reading the Apostolic 
writings, we distinguish their doctrines and their argu- 
ments."™ Tdhjfs Evidences, ii. 301, 305. 

When divine writers" (says Bishop Burnet, Expos. Art 6) 

argue upon any point, we are always bound to believe the 
conclusions that their reasonings end in, as parts of divine 
revelation: but we are not bound to be able to make out, or 
even assent to, all the premises made use of by them, in their 
whole extent, unless it appear plainly, that they affirm the 
premises as expressly as they do the conclvstans proved by 
them." 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 



Acts viii. — 30. 

" Vnderstandest thou what thou readest? And he said, 

How can I, except some man should guide meV* 

ALTHOUGH men of learning are best quali- 
fied for the critical interpretation of difficult texts, 
the unlearned have ample means of satisfying 
themselves, with respect to the leading doctrines 
of the GospeL No candid and intelligent person 
needs an interpreter, to explain the general scope 
and tenor of our Saviour's discourses. While h.e 
confines himself to the words of our Lord him- 
self, he will find litde difficulty. But the question, 
to which I mean chiefly to confine myself, at pre- 
sent, relates to controverted doctrines. Here, if 
you were asked, " Understand ye what ye read?" 
you might well reply, " How can we, except some 
man guide us?" And then the question recurs, 
Who shall guide us? What director shall we look 
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to, in controversy ? To whom shall we apply* 
when learned men and whole churches differ? 
How shall the people decide, when their teachers 
and other learned divines disagree? This is an 
interesting question at all times; and never more 
so, than at present, when religious controversy is 
so much the vogue. 

Perhaps, the shortest answer that can be given, 
is, "Let them alone."" Let them differ, and do 
you adhere only to those points, in which they 
agree. All Christians must necessarily coincide 
in opinion, upon many important truths. We 
may, I believe, safely say, that they concur in 
every doctrine, which can justly be called funda- 
mental. Their agreement on these, while they 
differ on other points, is a strong reason for cm- 
bracing them: their difference upon subordinate 
doctrines must excite a suspicion, that they may 
not be true; and a belief, that they arc not es- 
sential. So that, if there be any tenet, upon which 
you have not the means of attaining to a rational 
belief, you had better leave it among polemics 
and controversialists, till they agree among them- 
selves; and, in the mean time, addict yourselves 
to those practical, edifying, and well established 
principles, in which they concur. This is the 
safest general rule that I can give you: but it 
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maybe proper to descent! to those particular cases, 
which are not included under it. It may be quite 
sufficient for persons of little ability, and less 
learning; but something further may be required 
by those, who feel, that they are capable of judg- 
ing for themselves, and are not content to ac- 
quiesce in those simple elements. 

For such persons it is a good rule, to interpret 
>cripture by scripture. Make it its own inter- 
preter; and adopt it a3 your guide. This is 
good advice, but requires some modification and 
limitation. It evidently demands a considerable 
share of knowledge and understanding, to apply 
it to good purpose. When you compare two pas- 
sages of scripture, it may not be easy to see, how 
far they coincide, where they differ, and how 
they may be reconciled. This may call for a 
nice critical discrimination, and also a competent 
knowledge of the original language. In many 
cases, the resemblance between different texts 
may be only apparent, and the difference may 
arise from such delicate shades of meaning, as 
may escape the notice of persons of no small 
learning and sagacity. When questions of this 
nature, verbal, grammatical or critical, arise, I 
can by no means recommend this as a safe rule, 
except for inquiring and candid men ; for there 
may be a decided contrariety or agreement be- 
tween two texts in the original, which may not 
be perceptible in the translation ; and the terms 
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in both may admit of some latitude in their sig- 
nification. 

For example, our Lord is frequently said to 
have received -worship during his ministry. This 
might seem a sufficient warrant for us to worship 
him. But, though the Greek term sometimes 
signifies adoration, it more frequently implies re- 
spect or obeisance." The word prevent is uniformly 
employed in the Bible, in its original sense, to 
anticipate; thus: "When he was come into the 
house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What think- 
est thou, Peter? &c."t and " We who are alive, 
shall not prevent them that are asleep."J Dam- 
nation is synonimous with condemnation; 1 but 
this may be either temporal or eternal ; and the 
word was used in the former sense, when the Bi- 
ble was translated. Devil and demon are express- 
ed by two words in the Greek, which are both 
translated devil; and devil, in Greek, has two 
very different senses. Atonement, also, had two 
significations, reconciliation and expiation, when 
the Bible was translated, and is now confined to 
one of them. " Care must therefore be taken, 
not to bring passages together, merely by the 
sound; nor to suppose, that texts relate to the 
same subject, or contain the same sentiment, 
merely because the same expressions are used in 
them." "It is particularly absurd, and of perni- 
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cious consequence, to deduce articles of faith 
from metaphorical expressions."* 

But there is another rule, which may be very 
serviceable even to those, who read the Bible in 
i translation. You may explain what is obscure 
by what is plain, not only by expounding similar 
phrases, according to the meaning they bear in 
different texts; but, more generally, by inter- 
reting places hard to be understood, agreeably 
> the general tenor, and evident meaning of the 
icred writers. 
"This is called the analogy of faith. When 
lis is clearly ascertained, it forms a rule, by 
which obscure or ambiguous texts may be ex- 
pounded. But you must beware of substituting, 
1 its place, your own preconceived opinions, and 
'resting particular passages, to make them con- 
MTn to these. No doctrine can belong to the 
alogy of faith, which is founded on a single 
xt; for every important article of faith is, no 
ubt, delivered in more places than one. The 
nor of Scripture should be ascertained by a 
umber of passages, expressed in terms clear, 
ot doubtful; plain, not obscure; proper, not 
gurative. Texts, which professedly treat of a 
■articular principle of religion, should be prefer. 
1 to such as treat of it incidentally, or by allu- 
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sion. It is too common for people to adopt the 
peculiar prejudices of their own church, as the 
analogy of faith, and force the word of God to 
conform to it. The analogy of faith, as applicable 
to particular passages, ought to be very short, 
simple and purely Scriptural; but most sects con- 
ceive it as taking in all the complex peculiarities 
and scholastic refinements of their own favourite 
systems."* 

Thus, that there Is one God, and that he is 
pleased to accept of charitable deeds, and an up- 
right, holy life, are propositions pervading the 
whole of Scripture ; and, therefore, we should not 
oppose to them any single text, any metaphorical 
expression, any casual and incidental allusion, 
that may appear contradictory to them; much 
less, any creeds, articles or confessions of faith. 

In forming our judgment of the analogy of 
faith, we should be guided by the discourses of 
our Lord, as of the highest authority and great- 
est perspicuity, and containing the whole of his 
doctrine; for it would be highly disrespectful to 
the Evangelists, to suppose, that, while they re- 
corded so many inferior incidents in the life of 
Christ, and so many subordinate points in his dis- 
courses, they omitted any material principle of 
Gospel truth. To suppose, that they neglected 
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any points, essential to the salvation of those 
churches and individuals, for whom they com- 
posed their Gospels, would be an imputation, 
which nothing in their characters can warrant. 
But, though we have no doubt of their integrity 
and veracity, it may be necessary to inquire into 
their purpose and intention in writing. Nowj 
tfatthew and Mark professed to write the Gospel 
if Jesus Christ; which they did not do, if they 
omitted any of those glad tidings, which it an- 
nounced, and from which it derived its name. 
Luke undertook to inform his friend Theophilus 
of "those things, which were most surely believed 
among Christians, that he might know the cer- 
tainty of those things, wherein he had been in- 
structed;" and in the introduction to the Acts 
he refers to his former treatise, for on account of 
"• alt that Jesus began both to do and teach, until 
the day, in which he was taken up." Are we 
then to suppose, that the essential requisites to 
life eternal, were not surely believed among 
Christians; that Theophilus had not been in- 
structed in them, and that they had never been 
taught by our Lord? John is yet more explicit: 
" These things arc written, that ye might believe, 

Pthat Jesus is the Son of God; and that, believ- 
ing, ye migiit have life through his name." He, 
of course, committed to writing every funda- 
mental doctrine, every thing necessary towards 
perfecting our faith and obtaining life eternal. 
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Hence, we may deduce not only the sufficiency 
of Scripture in general, but also the sufficiency of 
every Evangelist separately, as to fundamentals; 
for if any one of them were deficient in this re- 
spect, he would be exposed to all these imputa- 
tions. From this another undeniable inference 
follows; that no principle, which cannot be clearly 
proved from every one of the Evangelists, can 
be an essential article of faith ; for, otherwise, 
we must suppose, that some one of them has om- 
itted an essential trutlu 

If, then, you be in doubt, whether any doctrine 
be necessary to salvation, try it by this test: look 
for it in the Gospels ; and if you do not rind it 
plainly declared in them all, you may safely con- 
clude, that it is not essential to the plan of re- 
demption. If any person attempt to impose a 
spurious tenet upon you; require him to prove it 
in this manner. If he fail, you may be assured, 
that the point in question is not a fundamental 
truth. This I recommend as a sure guide to con- 
duct you through the intricacies of controversy, 
and prevent you from being entangled in the nets 
of sophistry. 

Scripture abounds with truths, conducive to 
edification, able to " convert the soul, rejoice the 
heart and enlighten the miud:" but I speak, at 
present, only of such as are essential to salvation, 
and declared to be so by our Lord. These are 
faith and repentance, love to God and love to 
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man. That these are necessary, is the uniform 
language of the Evangelists; that they are suf- 
ficient, is repeatedly declared by Christ;* and if 
they be sufficient, nothing more can be essential 1 . 
Even Baptism and the Lord's Supper are not in- 
ispensable. Thousands of children and pious be- 
ievers die without baptism ; and a numerous sect 
f most exemplary Christians dispense with both. 
It does not appear*, that any of the twelve Apos- 
tles were baptized. Paul was baptized by Ana- 
is ; but be was not of their number;. The 
■aptist himself was not baptized; nor Apollos, 
xcept, perhaps, with the Baptism of John; and 
the Holy Ghost was freely dispensed to numbers 
before Baptism. Many of the primitive disciples 
must have died before the institution of the Lord's. 
Supper; and it is never insisted on, as essential 
dvation. 

Some of you may desire to know, why I have 
onffned these observations to the Gospels, to 
be exclusion of the Acts and Epistles. The rca- 
-on is plain. Neither of these professes to give 
a full and perfect account of the Christian Faith: 
we cannot, therefore, conclude beforehand, that 
all its doctrines are clearly contained in tbem. 
A man, who had never read the Gospels, and 
was only acquainted with the characters of the 
writers, and the nature of their books, might 
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safely conclude, that such men, having under- 
taken such a work, could not possibly omit any 
principle of the grace of God ; and might thence 
infer, that no article is fundamental, which can- 
not be found in every one of their books. But 
no such opinion can be formed, with respect to 
the Acts of the Apostles, previous to a perusal; 
for this was not necessarily connected with the 
duty of the writer, nor did he undertake it. 
Whether or not he does actually declare the whole 
Gospel, is to be known only from reading the 
book, and comparing it with the Gospels. 

It is notorious, that the scheme of redemption 
is not clearly revealed in every one of the Epis- 
tles; and the reason is, that they were not com- 
posed with that view. They were designed for 
the instruction of the churches and individuals, 
to whom they were addressed, upon particular 
occasions, to which the authors, in a great mea- 
sure, confine themselves. They are full and clear 
upon the points in controversy among the dis- 
ciples, such as the respect due to the Mosaical 
law; the freedom of the Gentile converts from its 
zites and ceremonies ; the heresies, that had begun 
to divide the Church; the vicious practices, that 
had crept into particular congregations; and the 
manner, in which the Lord*s Supper should be 
celebrated, with a variety of other points. They 
are full of consolation, reproof and exhortation, 
according to the characters and circumstances of 
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those, to whom they were addressed. But if we 
look for a clear explanation of the Gospel scheme 
1 every one of the Epistles, we shall certainly be 
disappointed; because we expect to find what 
iheir authors never intended, and what the 
horter Epistles could not possibly contain. We 
nay say, then, that some essential doctrines are 
omitted in some of the Epistles, without any dis- 
paragement to their authors; because, it is only 
saying, that they do not contain what the Apos- 
tles never intended, that they should contain. 
It is only saying, that, like other wise men, tliey 
have confined themselves to the subjects they had 
taken in hand ; that they wrote to their disciples 
on those topics, in which they required instruc- 
tion, and not upon others, however important, on 
which they were fully informed. 

As we have every reason to believe, that we 
have a complete account of our Saviour's doctrine 
in the four Gospels; so it cannot be reasonably 
doubted, that our Lord delivered personally to 
his Apostles, the whole of his religion. That 
God should not have communicated to him the 
entire scheme of redemption, is a notion not only 
totally groundless, but evidently absurd : and it is 
not less so, to suppose, that Christ withheld any 
of those great truths, which he was commissioned 
to make known. In a solemn address to his 
heavenly Father, he says, " I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do;" and, on the 
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should require particular directions. It is not 
meant, that both divisions of the Sacred Volume 
may not often be applied to on the same subject: 
for you will find doctrinal points and moral du- 
ties illustrated in both. But you are never to 
set up the disciples against their Master j nor con- 
sider their writings as the primary source bf 
knowledge on doctrinal questions, as is too often 
done." 

There are, however, many portions of holy 
writ, to which nothing parallel occurs in the lan- 
guage of Christ. With respect to these, I re- 
commend the following rules to your attention. 
When they are susceptible of different interpre- 
tations, you should, in the first place, incline to 
that, which accords best with the attributes of 
God, as discoverable by reason, or more distinctly 
revealed in the sacred books, especially the New 
Testament; not looking out for dark phrases, or 
obscure hints; but dwelling on those grand and 
amiable representations, which abound in every 
part of the Bible. Any doctrines, that are di- 
rectly repugnant to these, we may safely reject. 
We should also prefer such views of religion, as 
are most conducive to good morals in general j 
particularly to temperance and purity in mind 
and body; to the good of society, and the wel- 
fare of mankind at large; and especially to char- 
ity and brotherly love; because we know, that 
these are agreeable to the will of God, and ear- 
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tradiet themselves. Nothiug can be more clearly 
than these doctrines; nor can any sense 
of Scripture be true, that is inconsistent with 
tliem. 

There are no doctrines, that we should be more 
ready to suspect than those, which dispose us to 
think uncharitably oi' one another; to insult the 
honest feelings of our neighbours, and affront 
their involuntary prejudices; and above all, to 
consider them as outcasts and reprobates, because 
they cannot assent to our opinions; and tore- 
present them as such to others. These, we may 
be certain, make no part of the Covenant of 
Grace; never came from our merciful heavenly 

» Father; never issued from the mouth, nor entered 
into the mind of our benevolent Lord and Master; 
nor were ever taught by the liberal and charitable 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who only desired, that 
every man should be "fully persuaded io his own 
mind." 

On the whole, in all matters of doubt or con- 
troversy adopt that interpretation of Scripture* 
which tends most to the glory of God, is most 
agreeable to the spirit of our Lord's instructions, 
and most conducive to peace and holy living. a 

What I have said is, 1 think, quite sufficient 
for the disciples in general : but as there are some, 
who may wisli to apply to human authorities for 
solution of their difficulties, I shall subjoin a few 
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observations for their direction in this inquiry; 
without, however, promising that these, or any 
other rules, will save them from perplexity and 
doubt; for these are not to be avoided by any 
candid inquirer, when "he has once abandoned 
the plain road, which I have already pointed out. 
I say, by any candid inquirer after truth; for 
those, who only study to confirm their belief in 
some favourite doctrine, and who shut their eyes 
and stop their ears against every argument, which 
does not contribute to that end, may obstinately 
adhere to error, without doubt or suspicion, all 
their lives, provided they have as little sense as 
candour. 

If, then, any candid and inquisitive person be 
desirous of knowing, what light may be obtained 
from the researches of learned and pious men, I 
do not advise him to resort to councils, nor any 
other assemblies of Divines; because they all dif- 
fer from each other, and have generally been 
convened for the purpose of fomenting discord, 
and suppressing free inquiry; or to promote some 
political view. Neither do I recommend com- 
mentators and controversial writers; for these are 
generally warped by their attachment to some 
human system of doctrine, which has been en- 
grafted on the word of God; and are, in general, 
strenuous advocates for some favourite system, 
for which they wish to be distinguished as cham- 
[>ions. For the same reason, ; 
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consult authors, who are bound to support any hu. 
man profession of faith. But there are some para* 
phrases, which express the sense of Scripture in 
plainer, more intelligible, or more modern lan- 
guage than our translation, without enlarging on 
particular topics. These may be applied to with 
profit, if their authors be men of liberal senti- 
ments, and not servilely devoted to any particular 
sect or denomination. Of this class are some of 
the most distinguished writers in our language, 
and most eminent philosophers of modern times, 
neither influenced by sectarian prejudices, nor 
fettered by professional trammels. There are 
some men of this character in almost every church j 
men, who from principle, prejudice or interest, 
adhere to its forms and doctrines in general, but 
keep themselves at liberty to exercise the right 
of private judgment on particular questions. 
These authors, though justly chargeable with 
some degree of insincerity by their respective 
churches, and of timidity by more resolute Chris- 
tians, are, upou the whole, among the safest 
guides. 1 

Indeed, whether you refer to authors, or rely 
on living friends, you should pay particular atten- 
tion to the temper and character of your adviser, 
as well as to his learning and talents. You should 
have some reasonable assurance, that he will not 
wilfully mislead you, as well as that he is not 
likely to be misled and deceived himself; and 
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that lie has so much candour, freedom from bigo- 
try, and independence of mind, that he is not 
likely to persevere in what he knows or suspects 
to be wrong, from any factious or personal motive. 
Among living advisers, you should, therefore, 
give the preference to one who is well known, 
before a stranger; though the latter may have 
more reputation for learning. You should rather 
look to one, who is under some responsibility not 
to impose upon yon than to one, who is under 
no obligation to give you wholesome advice, and 
may be influenced by some sinister motive, or 
have some selfish purpose to serve. Much less 
can you expect a candid opinion on controverted 
questions from one, who, in his youth, has so- 
lemnly engaged not to deviate from some human 
Creed, or has bound himself by subscriptions to 
maintain certain articles and confessions of faith. 
If, after all, you cannot arrive at certainty 
upon some points, on which men of abilities and 
learning disagree, you may rest assured, that they 
are of inferior moment; and, at all events, the 
solution of such difficult questions cannot be re- 
quired of you. As the Gospel was addressed to 
the poor and ignorant, we may depend upon it, 
that all its essential doctrines, articles of faith, 
and precepts of virtue and piety, are adapted to 
their understandings and opportunities of infor- 
mation. Diligence and sincerity are all that can 
be expected in such cases. After using such 
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means as I have pointed out, we cannot be 
blamed for not finding the truth: it is enough, if 
we have sought for it with a candid and teachable 
mind. We may not be able to hit the mark; but 
we should aim at it. If we seek diligently, wc shall 
find: if we ask, wc shall receive : if we knock, the 
door of mercy and knowledge will be opened to us. 
There never was a time, when some guide on 
the subject of this discourse was more necessary 
than the present. The great majority of Chris- 
tians either yield implicitly to the dictates of some 
authority, established in their respectiveChurches; 
or perplex themselves with obscure texts, and 
mysterious doctrines, which they cannot pretend 
to understand, though they profess to believe, and 
labour to explain them. They addict themselves to 
certain leaders, who have often as little knowledge 
as their followers ; but are enlisted in some cause, 
which they think important, or find to be popular 
and profitable. Neither teachers nor disciples of 
this class think it necessary to inquire after truth : 
they neither read nor listen to any thing, that is 
inconsistent with their peculiar tenets; but too 
often hold in detestation those, who question 
their truth. They even profess to value a doctrine 
the more for being incomprehensible. Many 
would esteem it a sin to be seen in any Church 
different from their own; and an abomination to 
read a book, written by one of an opposite per- 
suasion: so that implicit faith is no longer the 
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peculiar characteristic of the Romish communion. 
It is equally prevalent among Protestants of this 
description; and renders them equally invulner- 
able to reason, and inaccessible to argument. 

I neither recommend a slavish adoption of 
other men's opinions, nor a capricious and scep- 
tical spirit of speculation and conjecture, on 
serious subjects. I rather advise the generality 
of Christians to confine themselves to that view 
of doctrine and duty, which I explained in the 
commencement of this discourse, diligently study- 
ing and practising what is clearly revealed, and 
leaving obscure and mysterious things to God, 
to whom they properly belong. But if any of you 
are inclined to indulge in controversy, and can- 
not obtain a rational conviction on any particular 
point of doctrine, it will be better for you to re- 
main in doubt than pretend to a certainty, which 
you do not feel ; for, if you make these false pre- 
tensions, and proclaim them aloud, you will be- 
come as bigoted on such points, as if you really 
believed them; and thus you will be in a worse 
state than those who actually do. 

On the contrary, while you hold those disputed 
opinions to be uncertain, you cannot, with any 
reason, be positive in asserting them, nor be ex. 
pected to be so : and while you think them in- 
different and of little importance, or inferior 
moment, you will not be inflamed with zeal either 
in supporting or refuting them. This indifference 
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you may fairly indulge concerning those ques- 
tions, which are now agitated with the greatest 
warmth. 

This amiable and edifying moderation will 
promote Christian charity, and preserve the equa- 
nimity of your own minds. You must, however, 
beware, lest you be graduaJly led into an acqui- 
escence in what you do not believe, for sake of 
peace; and still more, into a profession of it. In 
many cases, it is not necessary, either to embrace 
or reject the whole of a controverted point ; for 
it will sometimes appear, that it has its foundation 
in truth, though the superstructure be error. 
You may, therefore, adopt part, and refuse the 
rest; and modify a prevailing opinion, according 
to your own judgment. Above all, beware of 
insincerity and hypocrisy. If there be any thing, 
that you cannot comprehend, don't pretend to 
comprehend it, nor talk unintelligibly, to keep 
up a character for knowledge or orthodoxy; but 
frankly and candidly confess, that you do not un- 
derstand it, and will leave it among those secret 
things, which God has reserved to himself. 

This frank and open line of conduct will pre- 
serve you from "doubtful disputations and vain 
I babblings," to which many are unprofitably ad- 
dicted, and which are not calculated to promote 
edification or harmony. If a whole company be 
of one mind, this intercourse only fosters and 
aggravates their own prejudices; and inspires 
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them with uncharitable zeal against their fellow 
Christians. If the parties differ, it produces con- 
tention and alienation of affection. " Foolish 
and unlearned questions avoid; for they gender 
strife." Few persons are qualified to do justice 
to such arguments ; and those, who have reason 
on their side, are often least qualified to main- 
tain their opinions; while those, who are prac- 
tised in such disputations, are furnished with 
sophistry sufficient to puzzle a candid and diffi- 
dent inquirer. 

To conclude: If Christians had drawn all their 
creeds from the words of Christ, their religion 
would have retained its primeval simplicity. If 
the simplicity of the Gospel had been thus pre- 
served, uniformity would have also very gene- 
rally prevailed, and Christians would have kept 
" the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." 
This simplicity and uniformity would have pre- 
served it from cavil. The pure doctrine of Christ 
is a subject of praise, even among sceptics; and 
their ridicule and invective are generally directed 
against mysterious and metaphysical innovations, 
even when their object is, to bring Christianity 
itself into disrepute. It may also be reasonably 
supposed, that, if the creeds of Christians had re- 
mained simple and pure, there would have been 
fewer occasions for scandal and offence. Their 
controversies would have been milder and less 
frequent ; and their conduct, it may be presura- 
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ed, more peaceable and pure. They would have 
spoken *' the truth in love." That great scourge 

tof human nature and disgrace of the Christian 
church, Persecution, could scarcely have found 
any pretext for cruelty in the words of Christ. 
The Christian religion would have so charmed 
and edified mankind, that it would, by this time, 
have covered the whole face of the earth. Men 
would have hailed it as a messenger of glad tidings. 
The prophecies of Christ would have received 
already that completion, which awaits them at 
last. All mankind would have become one family, 
dutifully performing the will of their common 
Father, practising the instructions of their great 
Preceptor, and behaving to each other as brethren. 
Their swords would have been transformed into 
plough-shares, and their spears forged into 
>runing hooks. Men would now learn war no 
nore, and would every day become more and 
nore fit for translation to Heaven. The Spirit 
f God would descend and rest upon their hearts, 
ke the dove, the emblem of peace, gentleness 
nd love. 
If this be not the case, let no man presume to 
impute the fault to the Gospel, but to our own 
wayward and vicious dispositions. Neither let 
■ one suspect, that the plan was ill calculated 
: the human race, or that its Divine author was 
destitute of foresight} for its adaptation to our 
iresent infirmities, and to the future perfection 
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of our nature, is among its distinguishing excel- 
lencies; and the unhappy effects, which the mild 
wisdom of the Gospel would produce upon our 
perverse and crooked generation, were distinctly 
foretold. 

Let me then beseech you, my brethren, to 
meditate day by day, and night by night, upon 
that holy book, which "contains the words of 
eternal life, all that pertains to life and godliness, 
having the promise, both of the life that now is, 
and the life that is to come." Respectfully and 
gratefully receive that variety of religious know- 
ledge, which is communicated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and their Epistles; but fix upon the 
words of Jesus as the standard of your faith, the 
anchor of your hope, the guide and inspirer of 
your charity; and may God grant you a right 
understanding in alt things. — Amen. 
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P. 46. — <') See Bishop Hooper: Sermon i' 
Irfiwrence: "damned by the magistrates." 
I Cor. xi. 29, and Rom. xiv. 23. 

P. 56. — ' s ' While preparing this edition for the press, I 
met with an unexpected corroboration of the sufficiency of 
the Gospels, and the subordinate importance of the Epistles, 
hy the Rev. John Townsend, a writer, widely differing from me 
on most other doctrines. — " Jolmjcvi.12, 13. This address of 
our Lord is commonly alleged in support of the assertion, that 
additional doctrines were to be propounded .in the Epistles. 
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That such cannot be ihe meaning of the passage, the preced- 
ing inquiry as to llie several articles i>f Christian belief has 
proved. To what particulars, then, did our Saviour allude? 
That Christ was to be a light to lighten the Gentiles no less 
n the glory of the people of Israel ; that the peculiar pri- 
rileges of the Jews were at an end: that the Samaritan, the 
Greek, and the Barbarian, were to stand on a level with the 
Israelite in the Christian Church: and that it was not his will 
to restore at that time the kingdom to Israel. 

The post, then, which the Epistles occupy in tlie sacred de- 
pository of revelation is not that of communications of new 
doctrines. They fill their station, us additional records, ; 
spired corroborations, as argumentative concentrations, I 
Structive expositions, of truths already revealed, of command 
ments already promulgated. In the explication of moral pre. 
eepts, the F,]ii>tlei i'rvi[uriil)y enter into large and highly be 
neficial details. We must not regiird the Epistles as con 
nications of religious doctrines not disclosed before; as dis- 
playing the perfection of a system of which merely the rude 
elements had been indicated in the writings of the four Evan- 
gelists. A deliberate, and, I would humbly hope, an honest 
comparison of " things spiritual with spiritual has not dis- 
covered to me Calvinistic tenets in any part of the sacred 
volume."— Set New Test, arranged, Vol. II. 211, Jfc. 

P. 57. — < 3 ) " Christianity is nothing else but the most perfect 
lesign to make a man happy in his whole capacity: and as 

e law was to the Jews, so was philosophy lo the Gentiles, 
a schoolmaster lo bring them to Christ; to teach them the 
■udiments of happiness, and the first and lowest things of 
; that when Christ was come, all mankind might be- 
ome perfect: and this was brought to pass by discovering 
aid restoring and improving the law of nature, and by turn- 

g it all lo religion ; for the natural law being sufficient, eter- 

1 and unalterable, the body of the law could not make a 

» morality." — Bp. Jeremy Taylor, lant edition, II. xxxvi. 

P. 59. — M) Of the first description are Newton, Locke, &e.; 
of the second such men as Clarke and Paley. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 
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Revelation xix. 10. 
" The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of Prophecy." 



JLT is natural, that man should be anxious about 
his fate; and eagerly listen to any expedient, 
that may enable him to draw the curtain of fu- 
turity, and behold, at one glance, the whole 
period of time, in which he is concerned. The 
impatience, which prompts him to anticipate the 
catastrophe of an interesting story, without sub- 
mitting to the gradual tenor of narration, must 
stimulate him still more to snatch the book of 
destiny, and greedily devour the pages, which 
contain the secrets of his future life. Though 
this desire is natural, and often indulged to an 
extravagant excess, it is by no means clear, that 
a full gratification of it, would add to the sum of 
human happiness. A distant view of prosperity 
might aggravate the evils of affliction ; and, in- 
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stead of enhancing, greatly diminish, the long 
expected enjoyment. If, on looking into the 
volume of infallible and irreversible destiny, we 
should find a decree of endless distress and sor- 
row, hope, which now cheers the darkest gloom 
of misery, and never forsakes us in our misfor- 
tunes, would at once desert us. That faithful 
friend, who would have led us from one stage of 
affliction to another, beguiling the way with flat- 
tering promises, and affording the most grateful 
consolation to our grief, would abandon us to the 
horrors of despair. Notwithstanding, therefore, 

I the avidity of men, to pry into futurity, and their 
apparent credulity in impostors, there is, perhaps, 
no person of common reflection, who would ven- 
ture to ask the fatal question, if sure of an infal- 
lible reply; but the most credulous in fortunate 
omens, are armed with a degree of incredulity 
against inauspicious prognostics. 

From these observations we may reasonably con- 
clude, that Prophecy was never intended to en- 
large our knowledge of future personal events. 
K Neither does a distinct foreknowledge of such 
public transactions, as affect the condition of 
states and empires, seem to have been the inten- 
tion of Prophecy. Its true design was explained 
by our Lord, when he said: "I have told you 
before it come to pass, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye may believe." Its object is, to evince 
the operation of a superintending Providence, 
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and, more especially, the truth of revelation. 
*' The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of Pro- 
phecy." 

Tbat the spirit of Prophecy bears testimony to 
Jesus is a truth, which gives the sincerest satisfac- 
tion to every pious mind. It is one of those ar- 
guments, which have been prepared by infinite 
wisdom for the perpetual support of serious Chris, 
tians, and reserved for the final confusion or con- 
version of unbeliever; "a light, thatshineth in 
the dark, till the day dawn." During the pro- 
gress of the divine dispensations, it shines with in- 
creasing splendor on the watchful disciple; like 
the star, which guided the wise men to the birth 
place of Christ, alternately obscured, and emerg- 
ing from a cloud; and in their consummation, it 
will flash irresistible conviction on the most ob- 
stinate and thoughtless. From the nature of 
Prophecy, however, it must necessarily be ex- 
posed to cavil, until it be completely fulfilled, for 
if sooner intelligible it would influence the con- 
duct of men, and seem to contribute to its own 
completion. Even those predictions, which have 
been accomplished, may be liable to the attacks 
of scepticism, till the whole plan be developed: 
but they will, in every age, sustain the faith of 
candid inquirers, and make continual additions 
to the evidence for Christianity. 

When a devout mind takes a general view of 
Scripture, it is struck with astonishment at the 
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novelty and vastness of the plan, which the sacred 
writings unfold. We perceive a consistency 
among Books, composed at intervals of many 
ages, which convinces us of the superintendence 
of that Being, "who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, from ancient days the things that are not 
yet done," and " is the same yesterday, to day 
and for ever." We feel, that neither the narra- 
tive of past events, nor the intimations of futurity 
are subjects for minute and partial criticism. The 
whole edifice must be seen from such a distance, 
and with such a comprehensive glance, that its 
magnitude, design and grandeur shall be manifest, 
and the proportions of all its parts clearly dis- 
cerned. We may then descend from this general 
view to a particular examination of the members: 
but it would be preposterous to begin with a nice 
inspection of minute ornaments ; for the fitness 
of these may depend on a survey of the whole. 

The sacred writings are entirely different from 
every other composition ; and the language and 
lentiment, narrative and prophecy are perfectly 
consistent, though they were composed by a 
riety of hands, at distant periods, in a series of 
] .500 years. Since the completion of the canon, 
he Jews have remained in a state, corresponding 
vith their history and prophecies. No one can 
read the Bible throughout, with attention and 
candour, without being struck with the novelty 
\ the matter and the harmony of the plan j nor 
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can any one recollect the history of the Jews and 
of the Christian Church, without feeling a con- 
viction of the truth and authority of that uniform 
stream of Prophecy, which may be traced through, 
out the sacred volume. The whole train of 
events tends to one object, and is evidently con- 
ducted by an almighty hand; and the current of 
Prophecy runs steadily in one direction under 
the same guidance ; -while nations and kings, and 
heroes and prophets are unconscious actors in 
the grand and diversified drama. 

As the Almighty lavishes life and the meana 
of enjoyment with a profusion, which defies the , 
efforts of the most wanton destroyer ; so, from 
the stores of his wisdom he scatters the evidences 
of his existence and providence, in such abun- 
dance as to set at nought the "disputcr of this 
world." While the atheist sneers at the con- 
tinual destruction, that is going on in the ani- 
mal creation, the utmost industry and inge- 
nuity of the human race could not extirpite a 
single insect; and while the sceptic thinks, he 
has overthrown the whole scheme of Prophecy 
by detecting a misapplication of one prediction, 
the pious Christian sees the whole Bible inter- 
spersed with proofs of providence and prospects 
of futurity. If a human author wish to prove the 
truth of an opinion, or illustrate the value of a 
discovery, he labours to arrange his arguments, 
and display his proofs with a degree of ostenta- 
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tious care, suited fo the scanty and penurious 
fund, from which they are drawn, conscious, that 

^if one be overlooked, the remainder may be in- 
sufficient to secure his success. Not so divine 
wisdom. Whether it announce the oracles of 
the Old Testament, or authenticate the mission 
of Jesus in the New, the tokens of divine author- 
ity are so liberally intermixed with every incident 
in the story, and every doctrine in the dispensa- 
tion, that neither time nor chance, nor wit nor 
malice can defeat its design. The deficiency of 
one prophecy is compensated by the fulness of 
another ; and tiie obscurity of a part, illuminated 
by the splendor of the whole: the ignorance of 
one generation is supplied by the learning and dis- 
coveries of the next; and the ambiguity or intri- 
cacy of Prophecy cleared up and disentangled by 
the progress of time. By an enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of sacred history, one may ob- 
tain a satisfactory persuasion of its connexion 
with supernatural power, without being able to 
prove the authenticity of a single book of scrip- 
ture; and without capacity to answer objections 
) one Prophecy, we may Jeel an irresistible con- 
viction, that the whole scheme is divine. Such 
3 the effect of a liberal and candid survey of this 
nazing plan. 

Another consequence of a rational conviction 

this general truth is, that it will confirm our 

lief in the interpretation of particular predic- 
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tions. There are some Prophecies so dark and 
ambiguous, as not to be admitted singly by a can- 
did mind; and, if they stood alone, they would 
deserve no attention at all. But when we are 
once persuaded of the truth and tendency of the 
entire scries, these minuter parts will naturally fall 
into their proper places, and accord so well with the 
general design, that we can hardly doubt of their 
application. This observation will apply both to 
those, which are already fulfilled, and to others, 
the accomplishment of which is still hidden in 
the womb of time: for, as sacred history traces 
the chain of human events backward to its first 
link, and even makes us spectators of this beautiful 
frame of nature struggling in chaos, and forcing 
its way to light; so does Prophecy follow the 
chain, till it plunge the world into a second chaos, 
leaving our immortal souls alone upon the shore, 
to wonder at the wreck of the universe. As the 
river Jordan, rising from secret springs, and is- 
suing from the Galilean sea, waters the borders 
of the promised land and rolls on, till it falls into 
the dead sea; so we see the stream of time, "whose 
fountain who can tell!" flowing from the vast 
ocean of antecedent eternity, pursuing its course 
through the periods of mortal existence, and los- 
ing itself in the boundless expanse and unfathom- 
able depths of everlasting duration. 

The pious and inquisitive can see, or think they 
see, with undoubting perspicacity, preparations 
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for the redemption of man made before liis fall; 
predictions of his immortality announced at the 
moment, when he subjected himself to death; 
and a promise of celestial glory given, while he 
was betraying his offspring to the snares of the 
devil and the torments of hell. They can rest 
with additional satisfaction on the assurance, 
given to the Father of the faithful, that "in his 
seed should all the nations of the earth be blessed;" 
and in the prophetic declaration of his grandson 
Jacob, that " the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, till 
Shiloh come." They can trace an emblematical 
resemblance between Moses and Jesus, and feel 
no doubt, that the Prophet like unto Moses, who 
was promised to the Jews, was the Messiah. 
Nor will the most cautious inquirer, who has 
taken a deliberate survey of the whole course 
of Prophecy, be confident, that none of these 
various suggestions have a reference to Christ: 
and though he should so far hesitate to acknow- 
ledge the existence of a prophetic spirit, his scep- 
ticism will be checked by those remarkable pas- 
sages, in which Moses delineates the future history 
of the tribes; and by his denunciations of wrath 
and vengeance, so unlikely to fall upon the Is- 
raelites, so inapplicable to any other people, and 
published so many hundred years before the 
event; if, indeed, the last of them be fulfilled 
even in our own day. 
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How, except by a prophetic spirit, could Mo- 
ses, at that early period, while they were yet 
wandering in the wilderness, foresee the " mad- 
ness and blindness," which have distinguished 
that obstinate and desperate people, so credulous 
in impostors, so rebellious against their Prophets 
and their God, who worshipped a calf, and re- 
jected the Messiah; or that "astonishment of 
heart," excited by their unexampled calamities! 
How, while they were still dwelling in tents, un- 
der a sentence of death upon all of that generation, 
to be executed before they entered the land of 
promise, could Moses threaten them with the in- 
vasions and captivities, by which they were so re- 
markably afflicted; or with the sieges of cities, 
surrounded with " high walls and fenced gates," 
while as yet they sojourned in tabernacles! How, 
in particular, could he foretel their subjection to 
the Romans, "a nation, that should come from 
the end of the earth, as swift as the eagle," 
their military standard, " flieth; a nation, whose 
tongue they could not understand;" on ac- 
count of its total dissimilarity to all the oriental 
dialects; "a nation of a fierce countenance, 
which shall not regard the person of the old, nor 
shew favour to the young!" How could he fore- 
see the success of that invasion, the utter desola- 
tion of the country, and the dispersion of the in- 
habitants, which continues to this day. Who 
could have previously imagined, or afterwards 
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believed such shocking atrocities as are here de- 
tailed, were they not verified by undoubted his- 
tory? Add to ail this, the astonishment of all 
modern travellers at the utter desolation of the 
land, " which once flowed with milk and honey;" 
and the contempt, in which the Jews are held 
even to this day, which was thus described above 
three thousand years ago: " thou shalt be an as- 
tonishment and-a bye-word among all nations, 
whither the Lord shall lead thee. Yet for all 
that, when they be in the land of their enemies, 
I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor 
them to destroy them utterly."* Agreeably to 
this, the Jews still continue a distinct people, 
numerous and opulent, though in a state of dis- 
persion and contempt. They are, at this moment, 
destitute of all fixed property in the countries, 
where they sojourn, ready, at the first call, to re- 
move with their possessions, if they shall ever be 
restored to their own land, as they confidently 
expect, and various prophecies Jewish and Chris- 
tian are thought by some to imply. In this state 
they have existed, as a nation, longer than any 
state, kingdom, or empire ever did under the 
wisest forms of government. They .have survived 
by many centuries all the renowned and powerful 
monarchies, by which they "were reduced to bon- 
dage and captivity. Babylon is still " a lair for 



* See Livit. xxvi. anil Deut. xxviii. throughout. 
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wild beasts," according to the Prophet. Egypt 
remains " a base kingdom;" and the recent at- 
tempt to raise it to consequence, has wonderfully 
failed. But the Jews are miraculously preserved. 
Jerusalem is still " trodden down of the Gentiles; 
there is not one stone left upon another: her ha- 
bitation is left desolate," as our Lord foretoldj 
but the Jews, though afflicted, are not forsaken : 
though reviled as a bye-word, they are enriched 
with the spoils of their enemies. 

In this Prophecy of Moses we have the whole 
plan of Providence announced, which was so 
closely adhered to throughout the Bible. Here 
are the history and present state of the Jews de- 
tailed, before they were a people. Here is a 
point, that gives a check to our incredulity, sets 
us upon reconsidering those darker intimations, 
which we may have overlooked, and paying more 
critical attention to subsequent predictions. 

Of those, which relate to the Jews, in times 
prior to the appearance of the Messiah, the most 
remarkable are the Prophecies of Isaiah concern- 
ing the restoration of that people by Cyrus; and 
the destruction of Babylon. The latter is perhaps 
the most sublime and beautiful description to be 
found in any author sacred or profane.* 

A moderate knowledge of ancient history will 



* Isaiah itiii. siv. 
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also enable you to understand those allegorical 
Prophecies of Daniel, which relate to the four 
great monarchies, the conquests of Alexander 
the great, and the persecution of his successor 
Epiphanes; the fall of the Roman empire, and its 
dissolution into various states. But having dwelt 
as long as necessary on those predictions, which 
evince the exercise of an overruling Providence, 
it is time to turn our thoughts to those, which 
foretel the coming of the Messiah. They are so 
frequent in Isaiah, that he has been styled the 
evangelical prophet; and his descriptions of the 
approach, character, and humiliation of Christ, 
and the happy state of society to follow the gene- 
ral diffusion of his religion, are too well known to 
uire to be particularly pointed out; as the cor- 
spondence between them and the facts related in 
the Gospels is so minute, that you will easily recog- 
nise the resemblance and make the application. 
This I shall leave to your own reflections, aided 
by such commentaries as you can all obtain: for it 
is not the object of this discourse, to expound 
the Prophecies; but only to point out the most 
eligible manner, in which the unlearned may read 
and interpret them. As to those, that are of 
doubtful signification, cither in the Old or New 
Testament, 1 advise you not to perplex your- 
selves, in quest of what you could never ascertain 
to your satisfaction; and what is not necessary to 
the stability of your faith; since for this purpose 
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those Prophecies, that arc plain and unquestion- 
able, are abundantly sufficient. 

Of those, which have most severely exercised 
and amply repaid the learning and ingenuity of 
the biblical critic, Daniel's Prophecy of the seven- 
ty weeks is the chief. Though, before its comple- 
tion, it must have appeared to the Jews to be 
wrapt up in mysterious language, the more learn- 
ed of that nation, who applied to the study of it, 
anticipated the approach of a great deliverer, 
and directed the attention of the people to the 
period, at which he was to appear. This previous 
interpretation is a satisfactory circumstance at- 
tending many of the scriptural predictions; and 
this foreknowledge, however inaccurate, is one of 
those unsuspected proofs, which demonstrate their 
divine origin and the truth of the interpretation. 
Among Christians the prophecy of the seventy 
weeks has gone through every process of the criti- 
cal laboratory, yet nothing consistent has been ex- 
tracted from it, except a designation of the time, 
at which Christ actually appeared, and a descrip- 
tion of his office five hundred years before that 
blessed event. 

The intimations of the advent of the Messiah 
become more and more clear from the beginning 
to the end of the Old Testament. It is closed 
by the description of Christ and his precursor, 
which Malachi left as the last words and most 
valuable bequest of the ancient Prophets. The 
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lost of that venerable line introduces Jehovah, 
saying; " Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way beibre me; and the 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger (or angel) of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in :" and he concludes 
the Old Testament with these words, which fore- 
tel the ministry of the Baptist, and are so inter- 
preted by our Lord himself: " Behold, I will 
send you Elijah the prophet." " The law and 
the prophets," says our Saviour, "prophesied 
until John: and, if you will receive it, this is 

» Elijah, who was to come." " The disciples then 
understood, that he spake to them of John the 
Baptist." With this promise the Book of the 
Old Revelation closed; and for four hundred 
years, the Jews continued to expect the Redeem- 
er, without any further prophetic warning, till 
the New Revelation opened with the preaching 
of this very Elijah, and the appearance of the 
Messenger of the Covenant. 

Beside the direct predictions concerning Christ, 
we meet with a variety of prophetic expressions, 
which have an evident reference, in their pri- 
mary sense, to the individuals and events of the 
»age, in which they were uttered; and yet agree 
so well with the life and character of Jesus, that 
no intelligent person can read them without 
being struck with the resemblance. This has 
given rise to what is called the double sense of 
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Prophecy, which implies, that phrases and epi- 
thets evidently used with a reference to David, 
for instance, were also intended to have a remote 
allusion to Christ. This is a supposition, which 
is seldom received at the first suggestion; a prin- 
ciple, whicli few minds can entertain without 
reluctance, or at least, hesitation; and which, 
perhaps, should not be pressed upon one, who 
feels unwillingness to admit it; but left to win 
its way by silent and secret operation. 

The first impression may be, that it is a partial 
and superstitious predilection; arising from a de- 
sire to support a favourite system by every ex- 
pedient right or wrong, and every mode of argu- 
ment true or false. If it be not imputed to a 
spirit of deception and imposture, it will, at least, 
be ascribed to mistaken or misguided piety. This 
same person, however, may, in the course of his 
reading and reflection, meet with so many pas- 
sages, apparently written with a view to more an- 
cient times, yet clearly applicable to the Messiah ; 
some more minutely corresponding with their 
secondary than their primary object, and others, 
that can hardly be referred to any but Christ, that 
he may be led to consider, whether they may 
not have a double reference. If he advert to the 
wonderful consistency of sentiment and design, 
which pervades the whole of scripture, from the 
creation to the redemption of man, he will na- 
turally and truly conclude, that there was a con- 
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slant superintendence and direction of some one 
mind, which existed throughout that period j and 
that, although the under-agents were permitted 
to follow the bent of their own inclinations, yet 
their language might be often guided to speak of 
great event, by which this miraculous train 
of dispensations was to be concluded. He will 
then think it at least possible, that prophets ami 
other eminent instruments of Providence may 
have been so influenced, as to use expressions, 
which might, in future times, appear to point to. 
transactions, of which the authors had no expec- 
tation nor conception. 1 

When he asks himself, what could be the design- 
er use of making menspeak of subjects, of which 
they had no knowledge, the train of his own 
thoughts will suggest, that the recording of such 
allusions, apparently so remote and unconnected, 
yet, after the event, evidently pointing to the ob- 
ject of all Prophecy, and the consummation of 
the whole process of redemption, would consti- 
tute the grandest and most overpowering combi- 
nation of circumstantial evidence, that the mind 
of man can conceive. This evidence may not 
be convincing to all: many wise and pious men 
may never admit its force; but other studious 
and contemplative people, may, by habitual con- 
verse with the Sacred Writings, obtain a satisfac- 
tory persuasion of its reality themselves, and be 
successful in impressing the same conviction upon 
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others: and thus an additional proof of the Chris- 
tian religion may be established, which will make 
an indelible impression on every mind, that can 
perceive its force j since, if well founded, it is re- 
lieved from every suspicion of collusion or possi- 
bility of artful contrivance. The number and 
minuteness of the coincidences will prevent them 
from being attributed to chance ; and their com- 
bining in one object is the natural effect of that 
comprehensive intelligence, which kept that ob- 
ject in view, throughout the revolution of ages. 

Supposing these obscure allusions to be in- 
tended as dormant anticipations, they may be 
referred to the same principle, with those dark 
intimations, which Jesus gave of his own death j 
leaving the world in the same state, in which 
he left his Apostles for a time. " These things 
understood not his disciples at the first: but when 
Jesus was glorified, then remembered they, that 
these things were written, and that they had done 
these things unto him:" and " they believed the 
Scripture, and the word, which Jesus had said." 
In applying this mode of interpretation, how- 
ever, you should be always on your guard against 
concurring in those fanciful analogies, that have 
been instituted by divines between casual expres- 
sions in the Old Testament, and the history of 
our Lord, and in a typical application of the 
ceremonial law to the mediatorial office and 
death of the Redeemer. These should be re- 
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tied with suspicion, except when clearly sanc- 
tioned by the Sacred Writers.* It is very ob- 
servable, that few of those Prophecies, which 
are most insisted on at present, were appealed to 
Christ or his Apostles ; and none of those, 
hich are thought to ascribe Supreme Divinity 
) our Lord. Had they been understood in this 
sense, it cannot be supposed, that they would 
have been omitted, while so many others were 
referred to. This is a strong reason for receiv- 
ing such interpretations wilh caution and even 
suspicion. 

The Prophecies of the New Testament, are, for 
the most part, neither of double meaning, nor 
doubtful interpretation. They relate to the death 
and resurrection of our Lord ; the sufferings of 
his disciples, and the success of his doctrine; the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and certain extraordi- 
nary changes to take place in later times; the 
general resurrection and the consummation of 
all things. 

1 . Our Lord foretels the circumstances of his 
death and resurrection, with an animating assur- 
ance, an edifying simplicity, and a delicate re- 
gard to the feelings of his Apostles, and the ne- 
cessity of the occasion. 

2. With the same simplicity and prudence does 
he gradually disclose the sufferings, which his 
disciples were destined to undergo; and the suc- 
cess of their labours, with the final triumph and 
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universal diffusion of his religion; circumstances 
as improbable at that time, as they are now veri- 
fied by history, and the present state of the world, 
and agreeable to our most natural and reasonable 
expectations of futurity. Notwithstanding the 
patient and unoffending character of the Gospel, 
and the meekness and humility of his Apostles; 
the philosophical indifference of mankind about 
their ancient religion, and their curiosity con- 
cerning novel opinions, all of them promising 
the patronage of the Ruling Powers, and a can- 
did discussion of his pretensions, he persisted in 
warning his followers, that " they should be hated 
by all men for his name's sake." Notwithstand- 
ing the cowardice of his Apostles, and the shame- 
ful manner, in which they should deny and for- 
sake himself in his extremity, he foresaw, that 
their fortitude would sustain, and their patience 
exhaust the fury of their persecutors. Not- 
withstanding their stupidity and unbelief, he 
foretold, that they would speak with a power, 
which nothing could resist: and notwithstanding 
the principle of brotherly love, on which his re- 
ligion was founded, he predicted, that it would 
dissolve the union of families, and that " a man's 
foes would be they of his own household." 
" Think not," says he, " that I am come to send 
peace on earth. I come not to send peace, but a 
sword." 

With a clear foreknowledge of these discou- 
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ging circumstances, he could say to his chosen 
isciples : " Let not your hearts be troubled. Ye 
believe in God: believe also in me." He could 
look beyond the gloomy scene, and behold the 
sun gradually rising above the remote horizon, 
dispelling the clouds, and finally reigning in 
meridian splendor, never to set again. He be- 
eld the Heavens and the earth passing away, 
rithout disturbing a jot or tittle of his word. 
A.s a man giveth directions to his servants about 
their daily business; so did Christ, with as little 
doubt of their obedience and success, and with 
the same composure and tranquillity, command 
his Apostles " to teach all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem;" beginning at that city, where his 
enemies were triumphant, preparing to wreak 
their vengeance on his own person, and deter- 
mined to persecute his followers with unrelent- 
ing cruelty. There they were to remain, till he 
sent them another comforter. 

3. His prophetic eye beheld the downfal of 
the temple, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
desolation of Judea, the dispersion of the chosen 
people, and the dissolution of the hierarchy. 
This awful catastrophe was the grand crisis in 
the course of Providence. It demonstrated the 
temporary and subordinate nature of the Jewish 
polity; and by the final dispersion of the Jews, it 
contributed to the establishment of that Church, 
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by which it was to be superseded : for thus the 
Apostles found in every city a society of people, 
by whom they were sure of being understood, 
when they spoke of divine and spiritual things ; 
by whose testimony they would be supported in 
appealing to former revelations; and by whose 
assent, or silence at least, they were counte- 
nanced in reporting the miracles of Christ. Of 
all these Prophecies, history is the interpreter; 
and this historical knowledge is accessible to you 
all. 

4. After Daniel had foretold the extinction of 
the four great monarchies, the Assyrian and Per- 
sian, Greek and Roman, he gave a sublime de- 
scription of a fifth, which was to endure for ever; 
in which " the saints were to possess the king- 
dom." This was given to "one like the Son of 
Man, with dominion and glory, and a kingdom; 
that all people, nations and languages should 
serve him."" By this is signified the Christian 
Church: but some, not content with this general 
application, understand the personal appearance 
of Christ upon this earth j and the period of his 
reign has been fixed to a thousand years ; that as 
there was a sabbath after every six days ; and 
after six years a sabbatical year; and after six 
weeks of years, a year of jubilee; so, after six 
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thousand years from the creation, there shall be 
a millenium. These opinions gave rise to the 
wildest fanaticism and most outrageous enor- 
mities, that have disgraced the Church of Christ, 
at least since the Reformation. 

Before the commencement of this spiritual 

kingdom, there are intimations, *' that all Israel 

lall be saved," or converted to the Christan faith. 

his promise has been understood to extend to the 

^toration of the Jewish nation to the land of 

their Fathers. Many texts, however, which are 

> interpreted, appear to me to refer only to the 

urn of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 

rity, and the collection of the tribes from the 

provinces of Assyria, and other countries in times 

long since past. 

S. The descriptions of antichrist, the man of 
sin and son of perdition, and similar passages in 
the Revelation of John have furnished ample 
materials for spiritual calumny and theological 
By Christians these titles have been 
«towed upon Mahomet. Protestants have fixed 
l on the Pope and Church of Rome. They 
ave retorted them upon Protestant establish- 
tents; and more recent sects have applied them 
who obstruct the progress of genuine 
ristianity, exercise dominion over conscience, 
■' lord it over God's heritage." While these 
hecies remain in their present state of ob- 
:y, the same use will be made of them: and 
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while this is the case, I exhort you, to wait for 
the decision of that great expounder of mysteries 
and revcaler of secrets, time; and not to allow 
your tempers to be soured, or your charity im- 
paired by conjectural interpretations. 

6. With respect to the Prophecies of the gene- 
ral resurrection and the consummation of all 
things, a different caution is necessary. The 
events foretold will assuredly come to pass, and 
will correspond with the description in sublimity 
and terror, and no doubt far exceed the awful 
and alarming scenery, depictured by the inspired 
writers; for their language is human, adapted 
only to mortal conceptions, incapable of convey- 
ing even a faint idea of the reality. You are 
well aware, that when Scripture describes the 
Almighty as actuated by human passions and 
affections, and employing corporeal organs, it is 
never to be understood literally. Supernatural 
objects can never be adequately expressed in 
human speech. " The ancient of days, whose 
garment is white as snow, and the hair of his 
head like pure wool; the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of Heaven; thrones and dominions, 
principalities and powers ;" all this splendid 
imagery is used to elevate our thoughts to the 
highest pinnacle of terrestrial grandeur: thengu- 
rative language, in which the day of judgment 
is described, is calculated to impress our souls 
with the most awful sense, that we can now feel, 
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our final doom : the joys of the celestial 
iradise, and the torments of the damned arc 
elineated in such colours, as to affect the minds 
F men with the most lively sensations: but they 
an only excite our hopes and fears, without 
atifying our curiosity by communicating a dis- 
tinct conception of the world to come; and are 
ot to be relied on, as literal delineations of what 
"it cannot enter into the heart of man to con- 
:eive." 
To conclude: these arc imperfect examples of 
iat mass of Prophecy, contained in the sacred 
ioks. Any person, who reads the prophetical 
■captures with a moderate share of candour and 
nowledge must at least confess the whole as- 
lemblage to be very strange, altogether unc- 
ountable on any human principles. When he 
annot understand, he will see, that there is much 
> be understood. He will not be able to satis- 
f himself by saying, that such persevering con- 
;ency of matter, so profound and so sublime, 
interesting and awful, was all fortuitous; or 
; ravings of enthusiasts, of systematic madmen, 
prosecuting an uniform plan of frenzy for fifteen 
" undred years. He may not be able to convince 
himself, that he understands any one prediction; 
; may not meet with one, to which he may not 
iiink of some objection; but the reality of the 
whole, and the application of many of the parti 
; will not be able to deny. I ask no more 
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undisputed and incontestable Prophecy of Christ 
is as conclusive as a thousand. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of scepticism 
and frivolity, Prophecy will continue to answer 
the end, for which it was pronounced. It will 
impress mankind with a solemn sense of the pre- 
science and providence of God. It will keep 
alive an interesting watchfulness and pious fear; 
and it will furnish every generation with addi- 
tional proofs of the divine origin of Christianity. 
We have reason to think, that these will become 
every day more numerous and convincing as the 
Prophecies are fulfilling, and the world is ad- 
vancing to its grand catastrophe j and that, while 
sophistical cavillers are growing more successful 
in deluding mankind, and darkening the his- 
torical and presumptive evidence for the truth of 
the Gospel, men will be more and more struck 
with these alarming testimonies. The manifest 
and undeniable accomplishment of one predic- 
tion may refute the sophistry, and dash the 
merriment of a thoughtless and unbelieving age: 
for it is the peculiar excellence of Prophecy, that 
while other modes of proof may be thought to 
lose strength by age, its antiquity is the very cir- 
cumstance, which most strongly evinces its authen- 
ticity. Other arguments may be ingeniously- 
puzzled and perplexed, till the minds of men are 
distracted with uncertainty and doubt; and then 
the fulfilment of a single prediction may dispel 
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:e darkness and delusion, and awaken the faith, 
piety and devotion of an ignorant, profligate and 
unbelieving generation. Thus will the spirit of 
Prophecy give the surest testimony to Jesus.— 



P.83.— (») St Peter, 2 Ep. i. 20, says, " No Prophecy of 

Scripture is of any private interpretation," tiietf sviKvo'iaii; 
meaning, that the sense of a scriptural Prophecy does not de- 
pend on the prophet's own interpretation: "for Prophecy 
eame not in old time by (he will of Man : but holy men of 
(Jod spake as they were moBcd by the Holy Gkosi." The 
prophets themselves were often ignorant of the purport of the 
oracles, which they published. When Caiphas said, (John 
xi. 49,) " It is expedient, that one man die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not;" he meant, that the 
public safety required the death of Jesus: but John tells us, 
that " this he spake not of himself, but, being high priest, 
that year, he prophesied, that Jesus should die for that na- 
tion.** Thus too, Daniel (xit. 8, 9,) says, " I heard, but un- 
derstood not; and the Lord said, Go thy way, Daniel ; for 
the words are closed up and sealed, till the time of the end." 
The Gentiles also thought, that their prophets understood not 
the import of their own predictions, but were merely passive. 
This was the opinion of Socrates : 'Kzyovtri (AW weiKhtt 
zai x.o.'Kcl, iffoxri <S& outizv m "hiynvvi. 

Many, however, of the prophecies, confidently relied on by 
gome, as applicable to Christ, are by others confined to the 
historical events and characters, with which they are inter- 
mingled in the prophetical books. See an example of this, 

to Isaiah ix. 6, &c, in Rammohun Roy, and three papers 
by Mr. Wallace, in the I9th vol. of the Monthly Repository. 
This passage is never quoted, nor expressly referred to in the 
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New Tetament; and is involved in historical discussion, He- 
brew criticism, and contradictory translations. " These words, 
the Everlasting Father, are very ill rendered : for it is absurd 
to say of the Son, that he is the Everlasting Father, the Father 
of himself: but the phrase ip**aK ought to be translated, as 
in the best copies of the Septuagint, rctrrig rou fLfWa*rog 
ai'j>vo$, and in the Vulgate, Pater futuri sasculi; the Father 
or Lord of the Age to come." — Clarke's Scriptural Trinity, 
Note on § 50, p. 376. 

Applied to the good king Hezekiah, it would mean the Fa- 
ther of the next generation; as we say, the Father of his 
people. 

Isaiah vii. 14, is another instance. " By others the word 
nnbyn is rendered damsel, instead of virgin, and is supposed 
to refer to the queen of Ahaz, who was then pregnant of He- 
zekiah. Dr. Pye Smith follows the authority of Trypho, 
Aquila, Symmachus, Theodoiion, and Abarbanel, in giving 
the last signification to this word." — Townsend's New Test. 
arranged, vol. I, p. 33. 

Her Son was named Emmanuel, signifying God with, us, 
as a sign, that God would be on ihe side of Judah: and the 
same name is applied to Jesus by Matthew, because " he was 
to save the people from their sins." (i. 21.) But he is never 
called by that name. The terminations el, jah or ah, are 
common in Hebrew names; and indicate no peculiar relation 
between the person and God. The same custom prevailed 
among our Puritanical forefathers. 

" The name Emmanuel and the like, prove nothing more, 
a point of argument, than even ihe names of places, Jehovah 
Jireh, &c." — Clarke's Scriptural Trinity, chap. \i. 1. 

Emmanuel occurs also, Isaiah viii. 8 and 10, where no ap- 
plication to Christ can be made. 

P. 84. — (■) "Jesus Christ figure par Joseph, bien-oime de 
on pere, envoye du pere pour voir ses freres, est l'innocent 
vendu par ses freres vingt deniers, & par 1A devenu leur 
gneur, leur Sauveur, & le Sauvcur des cirangers, & le 
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Sauveur du monde; ce qui n'eust point eate sans le dessein 
de le perdre, sans la vente & la reprobation qu'ils en firent 

Bans la prison Joseph innocent entre deux criminels; Jesus 
en'la eroix entre deux larrons. Joseph predit le salut a Pun 
& la mort a Pautre sur les mesmes apparences; Jesus Christ 
sanve Pun & laisse Pautre apres les mesmes crimes. Joseph 
ne rait que predire; Jesus Christ fait Joseph demande a 
celuy qui sera sauve qu'il se souvienne de luy quand il sera 
Tenu en sa gloire; & celuy que Jesus Christ sauve, luy 
demande qu'il se souvienne de luy quand il sera en son 
Royaume."— Pensses de M. Pascal. 

Kidder, in his demonstration of the Messias, traces the re- 
semblance much further; and then finds a similar correspon- 
dence between Sampson and pur Lord. 

Dr. Jortin enumerates thirty-nine points of resemblance 
between Moses and Jesus. — See Remarks on Eccl. Hist. i. 148. 
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I;; DBtrTEROBTOMY, XXIX.— 2^. 

(C Secret things belong unto the Lord our Cfod; but those 
things which are revealed, belong unto us and to our 
children, for ever, that we may do all the words of this 
law." 



As this text has no perceptible relation to the 
preceding discourse of Moses, it may be con- 
sidered as a separate piece of instruction, of 
general application. The subject, also, is so dis- 
tinctly divided, that we need not look for any 
better distribution of it. It implies, first, that 
Mysteries, which have not been revealed, belong 
exclusively to God: secondly, that religious 
truths, which have been made known to us by 
revelation, are intended for the use and bene- 
fit of us and our children, for ever; and, thirdly, 
that the end, which they are intended to serve, 
i&x>bedience to the Divine law. 
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i Scriptural language, Mystery is tantamount 
secret or " hidden wisdom:" not implying, 
in general, that the subject is " hard to be under- 
stood," much less incomprehensible; but only, 
that it has not hitherto been revealed. Thus, 
Paul speaks of the " revelation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret since the world began, 
but bow is made manifest." " We speak of the 
wisdom of God in a Mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, which none of the princes of this world 
knew: hut God has revealed i7nnto us." *' Having 
made known unto us the mystery of his will," (his 
secret intention) "that the Gentiles should be 
fellow heirs, and partakers of the promises in 
Christ." This he calls " the fellowship of the 
mystery," or the mystery of the fellowship. Such 
is the meaning of the word in the Epistles of 
Paul. It is usually applied to the calling of the 
Gentiles, which was a plain matter of fact. To 
the Corinthians he says, " Behold I shew you a 
mystery," and then proceeds to explain the re- 
surrection of the dead. The word occurs but once 
i the Gospels, where our Lord says, "unto you 
t is given to know the Mystery of the kingdom 
f heaven." But this mystery was no more than 
he interpretation of the parable of the sower. It 
s to be found in the Revelation of John; but not 
1 his Epistles, nor in those of Peter, James or 
ude; nor in the Old Testament. In the texts 
uotcd from St. Paul, there is nothing unintelli- 
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gililc iii the subject of l»is mysteries. If there 
had, it would have been vain to attempt to ex- 
plain them. When he speaks of a doctrine, which 
is really incomprehensible, he declares, " that eye 
Jiath not seen, or ear heard, neither hath it enter- 
ed into the heart of man to conceive it."* 

As there are mysteries in nature, so there must 
be mysteries in revelation: as there are mysteries 
in philosophy, so arc there in religion. If our 
own nature and origin, both in soul and body, 
be mysterious and incomprehensible, we can 
hardly expect, that the nature of God, or other 
spiritual beings, should be perfectly intelligible. 
If the visible creation, which is exposed to our 
senses, and of which it is necessary for us to 
have a certain degree of knowledge, abound in 
mystery, how can wc expect, that the nature of 
the invisible world should be free from it; espe- 
cially, as such knowledge is probably a matter of 
indifference to us? These subjects must com- 
prise an infinity of facts and speculations, which we 
arc incapable of comprehending; the knowledge 
of which would be of no use; and which have 
never been communicated to mortals. The know- 
ledge of such truths is peculiar to the Supreme 
Being, or those of his creatures, to whom he may 
have made them known: but, it is evident, that 
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: no share; and, with respect to 
>t, in any degree, accountable, 
though in their reality we may be deeply inte- 
rested. We cannot know what lias not been re- 
vealed; nor can we believe what we do nol know, 

No man can believe further than he has ideas. 
Should any one say, that he believed that, of 
which he had no idea; I would ask him, what if 
was that lie believed; and it is manifest, that he 
could not fiell. Were he to insist, that lie be- 
lieved a form of words, because it was extracted 
from the word of God, or from a creed, sanction- 
ed by the Church, I should reply that he mistook 
the object of his belief. He might believe in 
the veracity of God, or the authority, of the 
Church; but he could not believe in the propo- 
sition concealed under these expressions, because 
he knew it not. He might as well believe one 
speaking in an unknown tongue. He can be- 
lieve only so much of a doctrine as he under- 
stands. It is to be feared, however, that many 
pretend to this implicit faith, and even value 
themselves upon it, make it the essence of their 
creed, and consign to eternal perdition all, who 
cannot adopt it. 

I do not mean, that a man cannot believe a. 
doctrine, unless he be able to reconcile it with 
every other, or a fact without being competent 
to understand the manner, in which it came to 
pass; but only, that he must have a distinct con- 
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ception of the meaning of the words, which he pro- 
fesses to believe. I cannot conceive, how a de- 
parted soul can be reunited to a body, that lias 
been several days in the grave ; and therefore, 
I cannot believe any thing concerning tiie man- 
ner, in which this miracle was performed upon 
Lazarus; nor does my religion require that I 
should; but I can believe the matter of fact, be- 
cause of that I have a clear idea. We believe 
in the universal presence of the Divine mind, 
because we clearly understand the meaning of the 
words, and perceive no inconsistency or contra- 
diction in them ; and because it is clearly declared 
] the word of God i but we never think it ne- 
cessary to form any conjecture concerning the 
mode of its operation. It were well, if wc observed 
the same rule in judging of every other ques- 
tion, relating to the essence of the Deity. 

There axe other supernatural truths, which 
have been revealed. Of these, also, there are 
different kinds. Some have been revealed more 
clearly, and others more obscurely. Some are 
onlyhinted at incidentally, as connected with other 
subjects; others are expressly declared. Some 
are merely speculative; others are calculated to 
influence our practice. It is evident, that these 
last are the truths, which are said to "belong to 
us, and to our children." 

These, again, are either doctrinal or practical. 
Our conduct is influenced, not only by precc 
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but also by sucb speculative truths, as arc adapt* 
ed to operate on the various principles of our 
nature. Of this kind is the doctrine of Immor- 
tality, which is calculated to work both on our 
hopes and our fears. The value of these truths 
depends on their tendency to contribute to prac- 
tical improvement: the advantage to be derived 
from them must arise from our actually apply- 
ing them to this purpose ; and the difficulty consist 
in discriminating these several classes of truths 
from each other. 

We are not to conceive, that it is essential to 
our salvation, to form conjectures or opinions 
concerning those truths, which belong to God, 
and which he has reserved to himself: nor yet 
are we to imagine, that no speculative principles 
belong to us and our children; and that moral 
truths, and practical precepts are the whole of 
the Gospel. These, no doubt, are important, wc 
may say essential, parts of true religion; and in 
the Christian religion, they derive peculiar au- 
thority from the person, by whom they were 
delivered, and the sanctions, by which he en- 
forced them ; but they arc not the whole of revela- 
tion. Christ came to act, as well as to teach; to 
redeem us from death, as well as to reclaim us 
from sin. The moral maxims, which he sanc- 

Ejy his authority, were no new discoveries, 
•ding principles of Christian morality are 
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writings of Heathen Philosophers and Jewish 
Rabbis; and the teaching of them could not be 
the whole of the scheme of redemption. There 
are, therefore, doctrinal points, which it is of 
great importance for us to know and to believe; 
and to distinguish these from others, that are too 
high for us, is the difficulty which we are now 
considering. 

It can hardly be expected, that all men shall 
concur in classing divine truths in the same 
manner. Such uniformity of opinion is not to 
be obtained, even on the plainest and most in- 
different subjects. We cannot, therefore, hope 
for a complete cessation of the evils arising from 
confused ideas on such points. But it is our 
duty, as we see opportunity, to bring men to a 
right and dispassionate way of thinking and act- 
ing dri these subjects; and whatever may be bur 
success, or our want of success in this attempt 
on others, it is very desirable, that individuals 
should establish in their own minds some cri- 
terion, by which they may discriminate between 
what belongs to God and what belongs to man; 
between those questions, which " minister strile," 
dml those winch contribute to "godly edifying;" 
between those notions, which fill the brain with 
airy nothings, and vain conceit, and those weighty 
and impressive truths, which sink deep into the 
heart, and put in motion the springs of virtuous 
action mid rational piety. 
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If men conceive it to be essentially their duty, 
to comprehend and believe what is incomprehen- 
sible and incredible, the greatest distraction and 
confusion of mind must ensue, whether they 
think they have accomplished their object or not. 
If they fancy, that they have attained to a degree 
of spiritual knowledge, and a perception of Di- 
vine truth, so superior to what others pretend to, 
they can hardly fail to be puffed up with pre- 
sumptuous and fanatical conceits. Without a 
degree of humility, which can scarcely be ex- 
pected in such circumstances, they will be apt to 
think themselves righteous, regenerated and elect, 
and to despise others. If, on the contrary, they 
find themselves incapable of attaining to this de- 
gree of spiritual perfection, which nevertheless 
they deem essential to salvation, what can pre- 
serve them from dejection, despondence, per- 
haps distraction of mind? So necessary is it to 
our own edification and peace of mind, that we 
be sober-minded on such subjects, and establish 
some rational mode of discriminating between 
those truths, which are withheld from mortals, 
and those, which are clearly revealed ; those with 
which we have no concern, and those which we 
are required to believe, that they may encourage 
or impel us to obey the Divine law. 

With respect to other persons, the evils pro- 
ceeding from this overweening conceit and spi- 
ritual pride on our part are still more pernicious; 
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for if we think, that the salvation of the world 
depends on the universal diffusion of our enthu- 
siastic notions, we shall easily be betrayed into 
bigotry, uncharitableness and presumption. We 
shall look upon those, who differ from us, as ene- 
mies to God and man, at least as obstacles to the 
progress of Divine grace, and the eternal happi- 
ness of all mankind. How then can we avoid 
thinking, that we " do God good service," and 
perform the highest duty of charity to man, by 
exterminating such dangerous heretics from the 
face of the earth? Men may even act in this 
manner, without any malice to those whom they 
persecute. Without some such supposition, we can 
hardly account for the horrid and inhuman deeds, 
that have been perpretated by the wisest, most 
pious and even meekest of men, under these fa- 
natical delusions. Such barbarities are indeed 
most pernicious, when they originate in principle, 
because they cannot then be checked by the com- 
punction of conscience. Of such unspeakable 
consequence is it, that " we keep our hearts with 
all diligence, since out of them proceed all the 
issues of life." A few erroneous notions, and 
deep-rooted prejudices may convert a saint ii 
a demon; and even make him glory in his 
character. 

There is a pious scepticism, which a candid 
and dispassionate man will indulge on many «n- 
essential points in religion. He will not 
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iep his mind open for new information, but will 
:el a degree of indifference, and guard against 
tat partiality, or at least that bigoted attach- 
ing which is always uncandid or unreasonable 
dubious questions. The want of this degree 
of candour is a principal cause of the virulence 
of theological controversy. It is not thought 
sufficient to have a firm faith in the truth and au- 
thority of Scripture, except we form precise, 
metaphysical notions upon a number of points, 
of which the most learned are ignorant, and on 
'hich the ignorant have no pretensions or occa- 
>n to entertain any opinion at all. Many of 
iese are considered by the multitude as essen- 
to salvation, and established as the distm- 
iahing tenets of a sect ; that is, as a mark of dis- 
ction, a signal for hostility, a cause of triumph, 
nd a line of separation and demarcation between 
le disciples of their common Master. In the 
it ages of Christianity, these subjects were re- 
served for the investigation of divines; and, in- 
stead of those bitter waters, the people were " fed 
with the pure milk of the word." This is an ex- 
ample, which I should gladly follow, and a plan, 
which I study in general to adopt. But it some- 
es happens, that one must seem to comply 
ith a common error, in order to counteract its 
effects. If ail ministers confined themselves to 
the plain principles of piety and morality, I should 
gladly conform to such a godly practice: but 
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when the world is so much agitated about perni- 
cious and unscriptural notions, that men press 
them zealously on their brethren as fundamental 
doctrines, and denounce those, whom they can- 
not convince, a minister may think it his duty 
occasionally to explain his ideas upon such points, 
and to give his people such a view of religion in 
general, as appears to him most edifying and 
true. Some of these he may enforce in a style 
adapted to the confidence and conviction, with 
which he is himself impressed; and others, he 
may suggest as subjects for pious meditation, with 
the salutary caution, not to make them subjects 
of doubtful and contentious disputation. 

Let us then endeavour to separate the things, 
which belong to God, from those which belong 
to man; each ibr himself, without attempting to 
impose his opinion upon others. With this view 
only, I shall submit to you a few observations oil 
the different classes of religious truths. 

"Secret things belong unto the Lord our God." 
We are furnished by our Creator with an instinc- 
tive knowledge of certain necessary truths, both 
natural and moral, and with a capacity to enlarge 
our knowledge, as the circumstances of human 
life may require, to a certain degree. But be- 
yond this, all is mystery. What we have discov- 
ered of the works of creation and the laws of na- 
ture is as nothing, compared with that, of which 
we remain ignorant. Now, if we know so little 
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of the material world, upon which our life, not to 
speak of our most moderate comforts and plea- 
sures, depends, how great must be our ignorance 
of every other subject, which is unconnected with 
those vital interests? As to our ignorance of 
other worlds, and particularly of the spiritual crea- 
tion, it may be said to be total and incurable. 
The secret things, then, that were never reveal- 
ed, and belong to God, are innumerable: and 
most of them arc so effectually concealed from 
us, that we have it not in our power even to guess 
what they are. So far we are protected from the 
possibility of error. 

But there are other principles, both spiritual 
and natural, of which we have obtained a glimpse; 
and upon these, the natural curiosity of the hu- 
man mind prompts us to form conjectures, and 
our presumption tempts us to dogmatize; and 
here we are extremely liable to error. Some of 
these views are opened to us intentionally, and 
others incidentally. The knowledge of the ex- 
istence of God is communicated to us by design, 
as a truth of prime importance to our well-being 
and improvement. But this could not be done 
without giving us some intimation of his attri- 
butes, character and nature; and then we go to 
work upon these materials, and out of them frame 
a variety of extravagant and erroneous systems. 
We speculate upon points, which are still secret, 
and belong only to God, or -superior beings, EM 
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we do on the visible creation. While we proceed 
with modesty and diffidence, without neglecting 
our proper duties, we cannot be said to be ill em- 
ployed; but, to advance with pride and presump- 
tion, arrogance and insolence to those who can- 
not enter into our ideas, is the height of folly. 

Now, although we are precluded from any 
distinct apprehensions of these sublime subjects, 
beyond what is convenient for us; yet the exis- 
tence of these qualities in the Divine Nature is 
of essential importance. There are many things, 
then, of a spiritual nature, in which we are most 
deeply interested, of which, nevertheless, it is 
not at all necessary, nor possible, that we should 
be informed. 

The same is true of the natural world. We 
have, in these latter ages, discovered many of the 
secrets of nature. Some of these we have ap- 
plied to practical purposes. But there are many 
laws of nature, no doubt, of the existence of 
which we have not the least suspicion. Yet these 
laws are operating continually for our benefit, as 
effectually as those, with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It is but of late, that the principles of che- 
mistry have been well understood; though they 
were operating for the advantage of mankind, 
from the beginning of the world. The general- 
ity of men have no conception of the nature of 
the heavenly bodies, nor of the laws which regu- 
late their motions; yet they enjoy the same bene- 
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fit from the sun and moon, as the most learned 
astronomer. In Natural Philosophy, then, as 
well as in Religion and Metaphysics, there are 
innumerable mysteries. Some of them may re- 
late to truths, which are completely concealed 
from us; the knowledge of them being of no 
moment; though their reality and operation are 
of tlic highest importance. These we may safely 
leave to our Maker. 

To apply this to revealed religion. The pre- 
paration in the Divine counsels, tor the redemp- 
tion of the human race, is a matter of infinite 
importance. That part of the economy of grace, 
which was planned and transacted, before Christ 
appeared in the world, was the foundation of all 
that took place afterwards, and was, therefore, 
essential to our salvation; but our knowledge of 
it was no way essential to our salvation; and, 
therefore, it was never revealed. The impor- 
tance of it does not depend on our knowledge; 
because the Covenant of grace would have been 
made, whether we knew any thing of the Divine 
plans or not; and will go on, whether we believe 
in them or not. The purposes of the Divine 
mind are among those secret things, which belong 
purely to God himself; and, therefore, it is in- 
finitely absurd to puzzle ourselves about the 
Divine decrees. The importance of them is no 
reason why they should be communicated to us; 
and their not being communicated, is a good 
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reason, why we should not perplex ourselves 
about them. As our knowledge of them is of no 
consequence, so neither is our belief of all that 
has been written on this subject by disputatious 
divines. It would neither render us wiser nor 
better; and, as the subject itself has never been 
revealed, it cannot be our duty to study it- 
These two points depend on each other : for, if 
a doctrine has never been revealed, but is still 
reserved among the secret things belonging to 
God; and, if the knowledge of it would neither 
make us wiser nor better, why should, and how 
can the belief of it be required of us? 

The illustrious actions and wise institutions of 
our ancestors arc the source of our liberty and 
happiness; and an interesting subject of curiosity 
to those, who have the means of acquiring a 
knowledge of them ^ but the knowledge of them 
is not essential to our being good citizens, and 
enjoying liberty and happiness. The generality 
of the people acquit and enjoy themselves very 
well without such knowledge. They may be free 
without the knowledge of law; and saved with- 
out scholastic divinity. In civil life, we are con- 
tent to enjoy our advantages, political and do- 
mestic, without troubling ourselves about the 
manner, in which our privileges were originally 
obtained; but in religion, men can neither enjoy 
their own blessings, nor allow their neighbours 
to enjoy theirs in quiet, unless they agree with 
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em on election, predestination and eternal de- 
ees. And yet between these, the difference is 
early in favour of civil and political knowledge: 
because it is attainable : secondly, because 
may contribute to the continuance of our pri- 
vileges and comforts; whereas, the knowledge of 
those abstruse points, if they were true, is unattain- 
ible ; and if such gloomy notions, as have been 
tunded upon them, could be ascertained, such 
conviction would ruin our present comforts and 
our future hopes. 

The Divine economy consists of the two parts 
entioned by Moses, secrets and revealed truths. 
he first include the original purposes of the 
ivine mind; the natures, and relations of the 
spiritual agents employed in redemption; the 
manner, in which the dead will be raised, and 
with what bodies they will come; the period of 
the general resurrection and judgment; the state 
of the souls of men in the intermediate time, and 
the nature of the future state, with its enjoy- 
ments and sufferings. These and innumerable 
other questions are among the secret things, 
which belong to God: and these, with others al- 
ready mentioned, are the points, which commonly 
engender confused ideas and bigoted prejudices. 
These are the questions, on which we should not 
pretend to be " wise beyond that which is writ- 
ten ;" nor be angry at others for not being wiser 
.n ourselves. There are also mysterious sub- 
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jects, occasionally mentioned, as connected with 
those truths, which are clearly revealed. Thus 
it was impossible to speak of a future state, with, 
out alluding to some circumstances connected 
with that doctrine, which it might be unfit or 
impossible to explain. Of the same kind are the 
operations of the Spirit, miraculous powers, and 
the like. The imperfection of our information 
on these points also, is apt to lead us into un- 
profitable inquiries, as if we were expected to be- 
lieve what was never made known. 

Now, although those truths, which are thus 
concealed from us, may be of principal impor- 
tance in themselves, it does not follow, that our 
knowledge of them would be of any importance 
at all. It may be no more necessary for us to 
know the origin and manner of our redemption, 
than of our creation. Our creation and redemp- 
tion are the most important of all events to us; 
but both took place without our knowing any 
thing about their origin and cause. We have, 
nevertheless, enjoyed all the advantages of ex- 
istence, without having any knowledge of the 
mode of our creation ; and we enjoy the blessings 
of redemption, without having any idea of the 
eternal counsels of the Divine mind. 

Why many facts and principles, connected with 
the scheme of redemption, are not more fully 
and clearly explained, is a question, that must 

nous 
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inquiries; and must be extremely perplexing to 
those, who think a knowledge and belief of such 
points essential to salvation. To others, how- 
ever, it may admit of an easy reply. The com- 
munication of such knowledge may be unprofiU 
able, unnecessary, or impracticable; and yet 
oine mention of these particulars may be un- 

voidable, in speaking of doctrines, of which it 
was necessary to inform us. 

That the solution of every difficulty is imprac- 
ticable may be easily conceived: for in religion, 
as in science, every new discovery would open 
new views; suggest a variety of unanswerable 
questions, and bring to light many unaccountable 
facte, of which we had no conception before. 
Thus, by the extension of our knowledge, we 
should only become more sensible of our igno- 

nce: as when we ascend a mountain, the higher 

; rise, the more extensive our view; but as our 
horizon expands, we become more and more sen- 
sible of the variety of objects, of which we have 
an indistinct perception, or which lie beyond our 
sight. In like manner, the revelation of a future 
state involves many mysteries, concerning the 
time of its commencement, its occupations, suf- 
ferings and enjoyments, an-d other speculations, 
which could not occur to one, who had never 

:ard of a life to come. A revelation must, 
therefore, contain a number of mysteries, in pro- 
i to the secret things, which it discloses : 
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but we may be destitute of senses and faculties 
adapted to the: perception and comprehension of 
these Divine truths. 

In considering this difficulty also, we may form 
a comparison between Divine knowledge and 
human science. Such knowledge of the qualities 
and uses of things about us, as is necessary to 
subsistence, is easily acquired by instinct, or a 
simple application of our corporeal senses: such 
religious truths, also, as arc essential to godliness 
and eternal life, are readily discovered or ap- 
prehended by conscience, or learned from Scrip- 
ture, or by the exercise of our reason, and our moral 
faculties; and the knowledge of spiritual affairs, 
which cannot be thus obtained, is no more neces- 
sary to acceptance with God, than the abstruser 
parts of mathematics to the enjoyment of animal 
life. 

The world could not exist for a moment with- 
out gravitation ; nor living creatures, without a 
peculiar composition of the atmosphere; but it 
is evident, that the structure of the universe and 
the continuance of animal life, do not depend 
upon our knowledge of the atmosphere and gra- 
vitation. In like manner, the process of our 
salvation depended on certain determinations of 
the Divine mind, and perhaps on the peculiar 
nature and character of the Messiah; but cer- 
tainly not on our knowledge of the Divine de- 
crees, nor of the pre-existent nature of our Lord. 
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On the other hand, there is hardly any branch 
of human knowledge, that can be learned to any 
good purpose, without some exertion of our in- 
tellectual powers; and therefore, we should not 
expect, that Divine truth shall be discovered 
without some vigorous exertions of our mental 
faculties. Many important discoveries in natural 

owledge escaped the penetration of mankind 
for ages, which afterwards disclosed themselves 
to men of peculiar sagacity and diligence. In 
ke manner, it may be the will of God, that many 
ortions of the Divine word should be attended 
rith peculiar difficulty, in order to exercise our 
litb and our perseverance. God is no more 
bound to instruct us in all the mysteries of reli- 
gion, than in all the secrets of nature; but may 
leave both to our own investigation. 

If these obscure points in Divine truth and hu- 
tan science were indispensable, the one to sal- 
vation and the other to subsistence, it is plain, 

tat the whole human race must have been long 

;ce involved in temporal and eternal death: 
; we have, therefore, the strongest reason to 

lieve, that it is not the will of heaven, that this 

owledge should be indispensable in one case 

ore than in the other. 

Still, many of those truths, both humaa and 
Divine, though not absolutely essential to this 

i or the life to come, may be exceedingly im- 

wtaut to both. We know, that the comforts- 
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and powers of the human race have been prodi- 
giously enlarged by many very late discoveries in 
the natural world; and we may hope, that by 
the indefatigable diligence now exercised on the 
sacred book, great light may be thrown upon the 
scheme of redemption, and great help and en- 
couragement aflbrded to the attainment of life 
eternal. It is plain, however^ that, whatever 
good effects may result from the researches of 
wise and learned men, no advantage can possibly 
accrue from the ignorant, obstinate and unchari- 
table bigotry of the vulgar. While, therefore, 
we exercise that liberty of inquiring and judging, 
which every man claims for himself, let us allow 
the same privilege to our brethren. Let us be- 
ware of involving ourselves, with an uncharitable 
zeal, in doubtful disputations: and, having dili- 
gently searched the Scriptures, let us remember, 
that there are still secret things, which belong 
solely to the Lord our God. 

The first part, then, of the economy of grace 
consists of the particulars, which I have already 
mentioned, as very important and indispensably- 
necessary to have taken place, but not at all ne- 
cessary for us to kuow, believe, or form any 
opinion upon. The second consists of those doc- 
trines, which arc clearly revealed, and are calcu- 
lated to operate upon our minds; and of the 
precepts and moral instructions, which naturally 
result from and are enforced by them. These 
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•e included In the next branch of the text. 
Those things, which are revealed, belong unto 
s arid to our children for ever." Of these, the 
-incipal are the moral character of God, and his 
mighty power and universal presence and know- 
dge; the Divine mission and authority of our 
ord; the immortality of the soul; a state of re- 
ibution, and the means of attaining to eternal 
fe. These principles, as far as they are calcu- 
ted to affect our minds and conduct, are per- 
ictly intelligible j yet, if we reason upon them 
id inquire into particulars, we find them in- 
olved in mystery ; and as soon as we find this, 
re should either give over the inquiry, and refer 
uch curious questions to the former head of Di- 
ine secrets; or meditate upon them only as cu- 
ious speculations, which we cannot expect fully 
comprehend, and which were never intended 
be articles of faith. But though we should 
rather avoid pursuing such investigations so far 
as to perplex our understandings, and spoil our 
tempers; yet it is our duty diligently to study 
those principles of Divine truth, which have been 
revealed for our edification, so as to derive from 
them all the benefit, that they are fitted to pro- 
duce; and it must be the will of God, that we 
should believe them; for otherwise they cannot 
have any effect upon our tempers or conduct. 
We should, therefore, meditate upon them with 
candid, pure and pious hearts; and pray to God 
for assistance and light to understand his will. 
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If, however, after a diligent and fervent appli- 
cation to the study of Divine truths, we should 
find ourselves incapable of comprehending or be- 
lieving some principles of religion, we may indeed 
lament, that we are thus deprived of the benefit 
intended for us; but we need not fear the dis- 
pleasure of God : for if it had been essential, that 
we should understand and believe these particu- 
lar points of doctrine, he would have bestowed 
upon us the powers necessary for this purpose; 
whereas it is evident, that a great part of man- 
kind are disqualified for comprehending or rea- 
soning upon any abstruse or difficult questions in 
morals or religion; and, if the belief of such doc- 
trines were indispensable to salvation, there would 
be "few, indeed, that could be saved." God re- 
quires a willing mind, and a docile temper; but 
not a metaphysical head, nor an implicit, irrational 
faith, without understanding or knowledge ; be- 
cause such a faith could neither work by love nor 
be fruitful of good works; neither enlighten the 
mind, nor warm the heart, nor animate and re- 
gulate the conduct. It is not, however, neces- 
sary, that we should clearly see the effect, which 
a doctrine is likely to produce on our lives. If 
it be revealed, it is our duty to suppose, that 
there was good reason for revealing itj and that 
it is the will of God, that we should believe it. 
There are principles of religion, and also reli- 
gious institutions and observances, which may 
be adapted to produce the most beneficial effects 
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1 our minds, though we may no more see their 
dency, than an infant can understand the use 
of the alphabet. 

The third part of this concise and comprehen- 
ive text is, "that we should do all the words of 
; law of God." We are to leave secret thinga 
i his hands, because we cannot be guided or in- 
fluenced by what we do not know: we are to 
study the things that are revealed, because they 
will enable, instruct and encourage us to obey 
the will of God. This is the end of revelation. 
We are not to indulge in mystical and fanatical 
notions, which can produce no good effect on 
our minds ; nor are we to consider revealed truth, 
merely as a subject of barren faith and airy spe- 
culation, but as the mean, help and support of 
piety and virtue. What imports implicit faith in 
i form of words, that we do not understand, and 
hat have no meaning to us ? What signifies all 
he knowledge that -we are capable of acquiring, 
r even receiving? It is but the rudiments, the 
rst elements of spiritual wisdom, tinctured too 
pith the grossest ignorance and error. What do 
1 these pretensions avail, merely as intellectual 
quirements? Nothing without charity: love 
God and love to man. The meanest of a 
uperior order of beings may smile, with pity or 
contempt, on the absurd mistakes and fanciful 
conjectures of the wisest and most learned among 
is; and may justly deride our vanity and spiritual 
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pride; our dogmatical ignorance and uncharitable 
bigotry ; " for now we see through a glass darkly, 
but hereafter we shall see face to face : now we 
know in part, but then, we shall know, even as 
we shall be known." Now we plume ourselves 
on understanding all mysteries and all knowledge; 
then we shall know, that we are ignorant and 
blind, and that the greatest of all the spiritual 
graces is Charity. 

1 beseech you, therefore, brethren, to rest sa- 
tisfied with "those things, which arc revealed." 
Let not your attention to that word, " which is 
able to save your souls," be distracted by un- 
profitable speculations: nor your tempers soured 
by a peevish and arrogant imposition of your sen- 
timents upon others; thus blasting the fruits of 
genuine religion by bigotry and uncharitable* 
ness; abandoning real knowledge for fanciful ac- 
quirements; and forgetting the first principles of 
righteousness, while you endeavour to be religious. 
over much. 

Leaving, therefore, secret things to God, and 
diligently studying those Divine truths, which 
are revealed for our edification, may we learn to 
obey the Divine law, and to grow in grace and 
in the knowledge and obedience of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. — Amen. 
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Ephesians iv. — 6. 

* c One God and Father of all: who is above all, and 

through all, and in you att. n 



A.S soon as man was capable of reflecting on 
his own nature and situation, he must have per- 
ceived, that there is a God, some Being superior 
to himself and his fellow mortals. When he. 
looked abroad into the world, he must have been 
satisfied, that the magnificence, order and beauty 
of the Universe, were the effects of consummate 
wisdom and power. When he surveyed the 
living creatures around him, and contemplated 
the . provision made for their subsistence and 
comfort, he must have been sensible, that this 
superior Being is bountiful and kind. As his 
experience and reflecting powers increased, his 
conviction of these truths would be strengthened ; 
till he acquired the idea of an invisible power> 

R 
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supremely mighty, benevolent and wise. A more 
comprehensive view of the creation and the har- 
monious correspondence of its parts might na- 
turally lead to a belief, that the whole was the 
production of one Being, assisted, perhaps, by 
subordinate agents. This last idea unhappily took 
such strong possession of the minds of men, as to 
give rise to the various systems of idolatry, which 
prevailed throughout the Heathen world, and 
still maintains its ground over a large portion of 
the globe. From these errors, the Jewish nation 
alone was exempted j and that, only by a Divine 
revelation. By such observations and reflections, 
the mind of man might have attained a concep- 
tion of the Divine Being, and of our relation and 
duties to Him, sufficiently sublime and edifying; 
and there are not wanting instances of men, who 
so far availed themselves of the light of nature, 
as, in a great degree, to fulfil these expectations. 
When the human intellect had arrived at great- 
er maturity, it perceived, that there was still some- 
thing wanting in its Idea of the Deity. Though a 
knowledge of creation was well calculated to ex- 
cite devotion, and to lay a solid foundation for 
piety, the visible universe was bounded: the pre- 
sence and operations of the Divinity might be 
limited: there might be other Gods in distant 
spheres. In short, the attributes of eternity, in- 
finity, immensity, and absolute perfection, did 
not actually and necessarily result from the woi 
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of creation, which are finite. By these con- 
siderations thoughtful men were led to inquire, 
whether these properties might be ascertained 
by abstract principles; whether there were, in 
the human mind itself, the means of demon- 
strating the unity of the Supreme Being, and 
the unbounded extent of all his attributes, 
natural and moral. In this, also, J think they 
have succeeded to the satisfaction of every reason- 
able man, who is capable of following them 
through these sublime speculations. 

After all, there is reason to suppose, that, in 
this important branch of knowledge, mankind 
were not entirely abandoned to their own con- 
jectures j and that it was not left to chance, 
whether they should ever discover the origin of 
their existence, ami recognise the author of their 
being. It is reasonable to imagine, that the 
original pair, and their immediate descendants, 
were not left ignorant of truths, which were es- 
sential to their answering the purposes of their 
creation. 

Agreeably to this, we arc assured by the uni- 
form testimony of history, sacred and profane, 
that no portion of mankind has, at any time, 
been wholly ignorant of this truth. The active 
curiosity of the present age has incited men oi 
great abilities, knowledge and enterprise, to pene- 
trate into regions heretofore unexplored; and the 
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religious opinions Of the inhabitants have been 
a principal object of their inquiries; yet it has 
not hitherto been clearly ascertained, that any 
tribe of men are totally ignorant of the existence 
of God. In any doubtful case, it is reasonable 
to suspect, that our pre-conceived opinions may 
defeat our inquiries; that men, habituated to the 
solemnities and doctrines of revealed religion, 
may be incompetent judges of the manners and 
sentiments of savages, to whose language they 
are strangers; or that the original tradition may, 
in some one instance, be lost. 

It is even probable, that no individual ever re- 
mained in a permanent state of doubt concerning 
this fundamental point. Of those, who have 
been reckoned in the class of Atheists, many did, 
in reality, acknowledge the existence, and only 
questioned the providence of God. Others fell 
under this suspicion, for having more enlighten- 
ed ideas on the subject, than were usual among 
their contemporaries. Of the rest, some wrote 
under the influence of passions not favourable to 
the discovery of truth, or affected the reputation 
of singularity: and it is likely, that none of them 
could retain their persuasion for a longer time, 
than while their minds were so occupied by their 
sophistical speculations, as to exclude every other 
consideration. This, however, is a matter of 
little importance: their number is not worthy to 
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be 

rule; and indeed the rareness c 

is a proof of the general assent of mankind. 

The more we reflect on the Divine nature, 
and examine the works of creation, the firmer 
will be our conviction, and the clearer our con- 
ceptions of this essential principle. There is not 
an object in nature, that is not pregnant with 
proofs of " the invisible things of God, even his 
eternal power and divinity." To perceive the 
force of such conclusions, it is only necessary to 
examine the objects, which we are continually 
handling, and to observe the daily appearances, 
that pass before our eyes. By a more accurate 
inspection of the works of nature, and by extend- 
ing our view to the more remote parts of the crea- 
tion, we do not so much strengthen the argument, 
as nourish that pleasing wonder, with which such 
studies swell the soul ; for the contemplation of 
these subjects is the most sublime entertainment 
provided for it, during its abode in the body. 

Could we traverse the immensity of space, with 
what astonishment and delight should we behold, 
every where around us, innumerable worlds, re- 
volving in their several spheres, and these spheres 
circling round a common centre; "stars, whose 
light has travelled the profound six thousand 
years, nor yet arrived in sight of mortal men:" 
and feel, that we were no where less under the 
eye of the Deity, than at the first point from which 
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In all our inquiries into Divine truth, and 
the will of God, we should begin and end with 
the words of our Lord himself! On points, which 
are omitted by him, wc should receive the in- 
structions of his Apostles with thankfulness and 
reverence; but where he is clear and explicit, as 
indeed he always is, we should interpret their 
reasoning in conformity with his precepts; not 
his precepts by their reasoning. 

When our Saviour was asked, which is the first 
commandment, lie replied in the words of Moses : 
"Hear, O Israel; the Lord, our God, is one 
Lord." These words are taken from Deuterono- 
my; and were, therefore, meant by our Lord, 
and understood by the Jews, to imply, that the 
unity of the Divine nature, which was the lead- 
ing principle in the Mosaical dispensation, held 
the same place in the Christian; and as they had 
been always taught, that there was no division 
or intermixture in the godhead, they were to 
continue in that belief. They were to worship 
the Almighty, as essentially and individually 
One; one person, one nature and essence, with 
one will; spiritual and invisible; self-existent 
and almighty; infinitely wise, benevolent and 
merciful, as they had been accustomed to do. 1 

"Our Lord represents the Deity as adorable 
and amiable in the highest degree. He is most 
High, and Lord of heaven and earth; heaven is 
his throne, and earth bis footstool; he is the one 
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Jehovah, and the only true God; he is a spirit, 
whom no man hath seen at any time; he hath 

: in himself; he seeth in secret; he knoweth 
he heart; and with him all things are possible." 

'■ He arrayeth the herb of the field in more 
than regal glory; he feedeth the fowls of the air; 
and, without him not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground. Much more does his providence extend 
to man : yea, the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered; and when he vouchsafes proteclion, 
there shall not one perish." 

" There is none good but God; who so loved 
the world as to give his only begotten Son, that 
■whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
Imt have everlasting life. He is also righteous, 
holy, kind to the unthankful and evil, perfect in 
mercy, forgiving to the merciful, and inexorable 
to those, who withhold pardon and compassion 
from others." 

" He loveth those who observe our Lord's pre- 
cepts: he adopteththe peace-makers for his sons; 
he abhorreth the lofty and ostentatious appear- 
ance which men admire: he avengeth his faith- 
ful servants on their persecutors: it is not his 
will that they should perish: the pure in heart 
shall hereafter see him : and of him shall the good 
be eternally blessed, and the wicked eternally 
punished." 

*' But the image, which perpetually occurs 
throughout the Gospels, and under which our 
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Lord delights to mention God, is that of our 
heavenly Father; who ' maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust, and is kind to the unthank- 
ful and to the evil:' who compassionates and em- 
braces the returning sinner, with the bowels of a 
most affectionate father; nay, who is actuated 
by a stronger principle than natural affection: 
for, * if we, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto our children, how much more shall our 
Father, who is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him?' " 

" Such is the God whom we should fear, be- 
cause he is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell ; whom we should obey after the manner 
of the angels in heaven; from whom we should 
seek our reward; to whose will we should wholly 
resign ourselves; and who is the sole object of 
our worship, service and prayer, and the best 
object of our imitation and love."* 

Such is the tenor of our Saviour's doctrine, 
with regard to God. Benevolence and mercy 
are his distinguishing attributes; and these are 
the attributes, on which the sacred writers de- 
light to dwell. 

It is evident, however, that an indiscriminate 
exercise of benevolence to all, would be incon- 
sistent with the moral government of the world ; 
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and, therefore, though, in the general course of 
his Providence, the Almighty is good to all, it is 
lential to his holy nature, to behold those, who 
imply with his commandments, with favour, 
and to shew his displeasure to those who violate 
his laws; for, otherwise, they would be nugatory 
and ineffectual. In the day of final retribution, 
therefore, " the King shall say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: also, to them on the 
left, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire: and these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment ; but the righteous into life eternal."* 
The ground of these awful sentences is explain- 
ed at large, in that beautiful passage, which is suf- 
ficiently familiar to you all. Thus is the justice 
of heaven vindicated; and thus, the objects of it 
described. These texts are a criterion or test, 
by which the sense of other passages is to be 
determined; for the doctrine of our Lord on 
these subjects, is both of the highest authority, 
aod congenial to the conclusions of reason, the 
irresistible convictions of our own consciences, 
and the innate feelings of our hearts. Any in- 
terpretations of Scripture, therefore, which repre- 
sent the Father of all, as cruel and unjust, arbi- 
trary and partial, must be erroneous, highly 
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injurious to him, and tending to counteract the 
effect of our Saviour's doctrine upon us. 

Such interpretations represent the sacred wri- 
ters as contradicting-, not only our Lord, but also 
themselves; for the general purport of their 
writings coincides with the declarations of our 
blessed Lord. In proof of this, I might recite 
many passages from different parts of the Old 
and New Testaments, so as to shew a general 
concurrence and harmony with what has already 
been quoted from the Gospels; but I think it 
unnecessary to multiply quotations; for, when 
the perfections of the Deity are described in the 
abstract, there is little diversity of opinion about 
them. Men are disposed, by nature, to acquiesce 
in such representations; and it is to be hoped, 
that their conduct is influenced, and their tempers 
mellowed, by such amiable conceptions of their 
Maker: but when the beautiful and affecting 
discourses of our Lord come in competition with 
some barbarous and unscriptural notion, devised 
in ages of darkness, but still venturing to shew 
itself in the light, it is melancholy to observe, 
how soon these impressions are effaced, and how 
little respect is paid to the word of God, when 
it clashes with the dogmatical dictates of ignorant 
and presumptuous men. 

Some of these perversions of the Divine cha- 
racter, I may have occasion to point out, on other 
occasions. For the present, I shall endeavoui 
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account for an apparent inconsistency between 
the invisibility of the Deity and some expressions, 
which frequently occur in the Old Testament. 

The invisibility of the Deity is a principle, 
which results alike from experience, reason and 
revelation. If we consult our senses, ** Lo! he 
goeth by us, and wc see him not: he passeth on 
also, but we perceive him not: behold, we go 
forward, but he is not there : and backward, but 
we cannot perceive him: on the right hand, 
where he doth work ; but we cannot behold him: 
he hideth himself on the left band, that we can- 
not see him." Our experience is confirmed by 
our reason. From the spiritual nature of the 
Divine Being, we conclude, that " no man hath 
seen God at anytime, nor can see him: neither 
has any one heard his voice, nor seen his shape." 
Revelation also teacheth us to adore God, as 
invisible. " Unto the king, eternal, immortal, 
and invisible; dwelling in the light, which no 
man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, 
or can see, be honor and glory everlasting. 
Amen." This, then, is an incontrovertible princi- 
ple, evinced by reason, and asserted by the writers 
of the Old and New Testament, by the Apostle 
Paul, and, above all by our Lord himself. Not- 
withstanding this, nothing is more common in 
the writings of Moses, than to represent Jehovah, 
as coming down from heaven, walking upon the 
earth, and even eating and conversing with the 
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primitive generations of men: and he is par- 
ticularly described, as interposing on every oc- 
casion, in behalf of the Israelites, during their 
progress through the wilderness, and their es- 
tablishment in the promised land. Moses and 
Aaron, with the seventy Elders, are expressly 
said to have seen the God of Israel : the whole 
congregation heard the voice of the Lord, when 
he delivered the La.w; and "Moses conversed 
with him, as a man talketh with his friend." 
Yet, that the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, the eternal and universal Spirit, should as- 
sume a human form, and walk in the Garden of 
Eden, in the cool of the evening, that he should 
partake of the repast of Abraham, and interfere 
in the concerns of his family, are assertions, which 
can hardly be received without repugnance, by 
any rational and pious mind. 

How then, are these contradictions to be ex- 
plained ? It has been the opinion of many emi- 
nent divines, from the earliest ages, that when 
God is spoken of, as assuming a human form, or 
appearing by any sensible image, it is only meant, 
that he operated by subordinate agents, as in the 
ordinary course of bis providence ; and that the 
ministring spirit, who conducted the Mosaical 
dispensation, acted by authority, and spoke in 
the name of Jehovah. But, for the solution of 
i difficulty, we cannot rely on the opinions of 
livines: we must consult those very books in 
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which it occurs. We must allow Moses to be 
his own interpreter ; and, if we shall discover, 
that he ascribes to Jehovah those actions, which, 
in other places, he expressly assigns to an in- 
ferior agent; if he uses indiscriminately the ap- 
pellation of Jehovah, and the Angel of the Lord; 
and this, in a variety of passages; we may, then, 
feel ourselves warranted in applying this in- 
terpretation to others; especially, if it shall make 
the sacred writers consistent with themselves, 
and relieve us from perplexity on such an im- 
portant subject. 

When Hagar fled from Sarah, the person who 
found her in the wilderness, is styled the Angel 
of the Lord, and also Jehovah; for you are to 
observe, that when the word Lord, in your Bi- 
bles, is printed in capital letters, it is Jehovah in 
the original Hebrew. Moses says, that Jeho- 
vah appeared to him in the burning bush; but in 
the same place, he styles him the Angel of the 
Lord; and so he is called by Stephen. In a re- 
markable incident in Jacob's life, the same celes- 
tial Being is denominated Jehovah, the God of 
Bethel, and the Angel of the Lord. In one chap- 
ter, Jehovah is said to go before the Israelites, 
in a pillar of fire and a pillar of cloud; and, in 
the next, the same office is ascribed to the Angel 
of the Lord. In a variety of other passages, the 
Angel of the Lord is mentioned as the person, 
who brought them out of the land of Egypt; 
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yet this deliverance is as often said to be effected 
by Jehovah. In short, throughout this portion 
of sacred history, which occupies so large a por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, and is so often referred, 
to in other books of the Old Testament, the 
Angel of the Lord and Jehovah are employed as 
synonymous terma. In the New Testament, the 
law is said to be given by the disposition of 
Angels, to be ordained by Angels, and to be the 
word spoken by Angels, acts which are ascribed 
to Jehovah by Moses. The same promiscuous 
use of these words occurs in the Prophets. — I 
shall conclude this enumeration with one passage, 
which deserves to be quoted at length. " Be- 
hold, I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee 
in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, and 
obey his voice: provoke him not; for he will not 
pardon your transgressions; for ray name is in 
him." He is called by ray name, Jehovah, and 
invested with my authority.* 2 

From the language of sacred history, and the 
concurrence of reason and Scripture, that the 
Almighty cannot become an object of the human 
senses, I believe we may safely infer, that all 
the dispensations were conducted by subordi- 



* See Gen. xvi.— Ex. iii.— Acts fj 
xxxi, ii. and xxx. 13.— Esod. xiv. 
Actsvii. 38, 53.— Exod. xxiii. 21. 
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nate spirits, who are represented as assuming the 
character, and speaking and acting in the name 
of the Supreme Being, by whom they were 
sent. 

There is reason also to think, that the Patri- 
archal and Mosaical dispensations, were both 
conducted by the same Being; and that the same 
person is designated by the titles, the Angel of 
the Presence, the Angel of the Lord, and the 
Angel of the Covenant, without, however, deny- 
ing, that inferior agents may also have been em- 
ployed, on particular occasions. This conclusion 
seems to result from the consistent tenor of all 
the Divine operations, and from the simplicity, 
•which pervades the moral, as well as the material 
government of the Creator; for it is the charac- 
ter of wisdom and power, to employ no more in- 
struments than arc necessary to effect their designs. 
It is also deducible from the uniformity of the 
plan; which indicates the operation of a single 
Being; and it is confirmed by the attributes 
ascribed to this Divine agent. 

From two passages in the history of Jacob it 
appears, that he considered the God of Abraham 
and Isaac, to be the Angel of the Lord, who ap- 
peared to him in a vision; and, in this vision, he 
declares himself the patron of his family and his 
descendants, throughout the Jewish economy." 
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* I am the Lord God of thy Father Abraham* 
and the God of Isaac. The land, whereon thou 
liesty will I give to thee and to thy seed-:, and 
behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all 
places whither thou goest; and will bring thee 
again to this land: for I will not leave thee, tili, 
I have*lone that, which I have spoken to thee of: 
and; ift; thee' and thy seed shall all the families ofr 
t&e:darth be blessed." ■ ■<•'.■ .v .\ ■ .!■: 
--/That beautiful passage in Deuteronomy, £s ahtf. 
understood to relate to the Angel of the Xord:* 
*? When:the M6st High divided to the nations; 
their inheritance ; when he separated. the sons o£ 
Adam^he set the bouhd&ofthe people according 
tb the number, of tb e Children of Israel : fat the 
Lord's portion is. his .people ; Jacob is the Jot. of 
his inheritance*? He found him in a desert land* 
in the waste,* • howling wilderness : he led him 
about: he instructed him: he kept. him as the! 
apple of his. eye: as an eagle stirreth up her nes&. 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad he* 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings f. 
so .the Lord alone did lead him: there .was no 
strange God with him/ 1 . Indeed the whole con*; 
duct of the Old Testament shews, that jbhere waa 
but one heavenly person principally employed*" 
and that this was either the Almighty himself 
or some one of his servants, to whom the Mo-?, 
saical dispensation was entrusted. That it was 
not the Almighty himself, except through the me- 
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dium of the Angel of his presence, will, I pre- 
sume, appear at least probable, from what has 
been already advanced. 

I suppose, there is hardly any person, who 
does not meet with stumbling-blocks, in his pro- 
gress through the Old Testament; and though 
it becomes us to contemplate such subjects with 
diffidence and reverence, there are none, who 
do not wish to have their taith relieved from ( 
these obstacles. When we are once convinced, 
that a supernatural order of events has taken 
place, we should be prepared to expect many in- 
cidents, very strange and astonishing. When 
we have once passed the bounds of human ex- 
perience, we must acknowledge every -thing to 
be equally incomprehensible to us, and equally 
easy to Almighty power. Still, it must give us 
pleasure, when we can reconcile those super- 
natural events to our pre-conceived opinions of 
the Divine character, founded in reason, and 
sanctioned by the word of God. This, I thiuk, 
is the effect produced, by conceiving those in- 
ferior incidents, and familiar expressions, which 
so often occur in Scripture, to be the actions and 
language pf subordinate agents. The example 
bf our blessed Saviour shews, that there is no- 
thing, however humble, to which they may not 
condescend with dignity, in the service of iheir 
Creator : and from the manner, in which the de- 
signs of Providence are accomplished, by the in- 
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tervention of human creatures, we may be pre- 
pared for the subservient operations of spiritual 
beings. 

Every incident, which appears unworthy of the 
supreme God, must do violence, both to our feel- 
ings and our faith: and, it must give us pain to 
have the sublime tenor of our devout affections 
interrupted by any discordant emotion. That 
such would be the effect of conceiving every 
thing to be the immediate act of the Deity, 
which is ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment, can hardly be doubted: but many of those 
particulars, which would seem to degrade the Di- 
vine Majesty, might well accord with the office 
and character of ministrtng spirits. 

Among these, our blessed Lord, the well be- 
loved Son of the Most High, holds the highest 
rank ; and it lius been the opinion of many of the 
most pious and learned Divines, in every age of 
the Church, that to him, the conduct of the Di- 
vine dispensations here has been entrusted from 
the beginning; that he was the Angel of the 
Lord, and the Angel of the Covenant, and of the 
Presence; that he conducted the Patriarchal and 
Mosaical dispensations; and, finally, completed 
the plans of Divine wisdom, by revealing the ful-' 
ness of grace and truth in the Gospel; by exhi- 
biting an example of those virtues and graces, by 
which the favour of God is to be obtained; by 
sealing his doctrine and mission by his death a 
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resurrection; and, by the whole of his ministry, 
bringing life and immortality to light, and re- 
deeming us from the power of sin, and the sen- 
tence of death.* 

To conceive, that the same exalted spirit, who 
was employed by God in the creation of this 
world, has been its patron and superintendent 
ever since; that it was he, "who walked so fami- 
liarly with the Patriarchs; who selected the pos- 
terity of Abraham by Isaac, as a chosen people, 
for the preservation of Divine truth; and who 
conducted the Mosaical economy, under the ap- 
pellation of the Angel of the Covenant; that 
through him, as the Messiah, eternal life is be- 
stowed on all, in every age and country, " who 
fear God, and work righteousness;" and that he 
will collect all those, in the kingdom of heaven, 
is a view of providence and grace, equally simple 
and grand. 

These convictions have been entertained, both 
by those, who consider our Lord as a Ministring 
Spirit of the highest order, and by others who 
indentify him, in his spiritual nature, with the 
Supreme God. But, as these facts have not been 
expressly revealed, they should not be enforced, 
as forming an indubitable article of faith. Nor 
do I wish to be, or to be thought dogmatical on 
every circumstance connected with the process 
of redemption. There are many points, on 
i it is prudent and becoming, even at my 
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time of life, to exercise a grave discretion, and 
maintain a cautious suspense. In religion, as 
well as other branches of knowledge, we should 
neither hold all tilings equally certain, nor equally 
uncertain; but receive them with a measure of 
assurance, proportioned to the evidence, with 
which we have been favoured, and the informa- 
tion, we have been able to acquire. We should 
always make a distinction between the scheme of 
redemption on the part of God and Christ, and 
the Covenant of Grace between God and Man; 
and remember, that mysteries can make no part 
of a Covenant. I, therefore, dismiss the subject, 
with an humble prayer, that God may give us all 
a true discernment of his will, and understanding 
of his word, through his infinite grace and mercy 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. — Amen. 



P. 128.— ('] Elohim, though it be of .the plural number, is 
employed to signify a single angel, in case it should be thought; 
(rather, lest it should be thought,) that the use of the plural 
implies a plurality of persons in the Godhead: [ne plurali 
plures personas in Deo signifies!! put cm us] Judges xiii. 21, 22. 
It is applied to a single false god, Exod. xx. 3: to Dagon, 
Judges xvi. 23,: to single gods, 1 Kings, xi. 33 : to Moses, 
Exod. iv. 16. »ii. 1: to God the Father alone, Ps. ii. 7. xlv. 7; 
and in many other places. Similar to this is the use of Ado- 
naim, the Lord, in the plural number with a singular mean- 
ing, and with the plural affix according to the Hebrew mode; 
and Baal used appellalively. For even among the Greeks, 
ihe word istTToTfif , Lord, is also used in the plural number, 
in (he sense of the singular, when extraordinary respect and 
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honour are intended to be paid. Thus in the Jphigenk, ifc 
Aulis of Euripides, X/ar Iwjcarawn ngog $7 t for h$*crn* 
and again ivxXtig roi htrvoruv Otfjtntis* tifrij for h&'*> 
TOTOV. ft is also used in the Rhesus and the Bacchce in' the 
same manner. — Milton* $ Christian Doctrine: Translation, p. 10$/ 
Though Elohim be plural, it is used for the one God, Geri! : 
i. 1. Ps. vii. 10, and hrxxvi. 10, and elsewhere: but itii also 
used in the singular, as synonymous with Jehovah, Ps.xvrii.3f; 
which verse is sufficient to shew, that the singular and plural 
of this word both mean the same thing.— Mit ton's C. i>. p. Q6< 
Elohim, according to the usage' of the Hebrew tongue; is al- 
most always put m the plural number, to indicate supreme 
majesty and glory : and is applied not only to the true GoAy 
hat alsoMto angels and great men, who have authority over* 
others, and do them good.—Bythner'i Lyra Prvphet. Pt. iiu &} 
• Rammohun Roy, the learned Brahmin, -is 'surprised that 
scholars could rely on Gen. i. 26, in support of the Trinity! • 
Beside the idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic/ and almost all the 
Asiatic languages, in which the plural is often used for the* 
singular, to express respect, these words would hot determine* 
whether three or three hundred were intended; or whether 
they implied the duality entertained by Zirdusht, or the multi-' 
tude, which compose the Hindoo system. Besides, it is said 
in the next verse: " So God created man in his own image." 
Of this phraseology he gives instances from the Koran of Ma- 
homet, who certainly was far from favouring this mystery.-*-' 
See Precepts of Jesus, fyc. p. 240. [Gen. i. 26, implies no more, 
than that he made the world by Jesus Christ] 

See Psalm lxxxii, in the Hebrew: "Elohim stands in die 
congregation of God(VK): he judgeth among the Elohim." 
• p. 136— («) "Throughout the Old Testament, Angels are 
accustomed to assume the name and person and the very 
words of God and Jehovah, as their own; and occasionally 
an Angel represents ' the person and the very words of God, 
without taking the name either of Jehovah or God, but only 
m the character of an Angel, or even of a man. Thus Judges 
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ii. 1-: "An Angel of the Lord came tip from Gilgat to Bochem, 
and said, I made yon to go up otft of Egypt* kc— Milttts 
Christian Doctrine p. 127. 

. This appears to have been a man ; because the place*, 
whence he came is mentioned, and he is not said to have dis- 
appeared, as is said of other Angels. — Junins in lac. 

. P. 141— ( 3 ) Compare Isaiah vi. throughout with John xii 
39 ,4% 41. " St John has decided this question beyond all 
dispute, by declaring the glory, which Isaiah saw, and which 
was undeniably the glory of the visible Jehovah, to be the 
glory of Christ" " The whole description is descriptive of the 
Shechinah, or the mercy seat between the two Cherubim, 
vrtiere the Angel Jehovah used to appear : and accordingly 
the prophet says : ' Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lot d 
(Jehovah) of hosts.' "—Be*. Mordecakp. 291. 

"It was not God himself, that he saw, but perhaps one of 
the Angels, clothed in some modification of the Divine glory, 
or the Son of God himself, the image of the glory of the 
Father, as John understands the vision, xii. 41." — Milton" $ 
Christian Doctrine, p. 1 10. 

JJeb. xii. 24. 62. — " This favours the supposition, that our 
Lord was the Angel of the covenant, who presided at giving 
the law." — Primate Newceme. 

1 Pet L 11.— « The spirit of Christ" is Christ himself: as, 
"the spirit of man, that is in him;" man himself: " the spi- 
rit of God:" God himself: "my soul hateth," "my soul de- 
lighteth, " &c. I hate: I delight— See Ben. Mord*cai,p. 103. 

Acts vii. 30. — " An Angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in 
a bush." This angel is Christ, not only according to the 
unanimous consent of the fathers of Christian antiquity; but 
according to the testimony of the Apostles themselves. — Dr. 
R. PercevaPs Essay. Dublin, 1821. 

Acts vii. 2. — " God appeared to Abraham by Christ ; or Christ 
appeared to him in the name and person, in the authority 
and representation of the Father." — Clarke's Scripture Trinity, 
tfo. 359. 



SERMON VII. 



, SAVIOUR'S DOCTRINE CONCERNING HIM- 
SELF, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



John viii. — 28. 

" / do toothing of myself: but as my Father hath taught 

me, I speak these things" 

1 HESE are the words of our Lord; and to me 
it appears undeniable, that his words are the 
highest authority, to which ive can appeal for his 
doctrine; and, therefore, that every other portion 
of Scripture should be interpreted, in conformity 
with them. He delivered to his disciples, alt 
*' things that he had heard of the Father:" he 
had heard from his Father every thing essential 
to salvation; and, therefore, no doctrine is essen- 
tial to salvation, which he did riot deliver to his 
disciples. 

Proceeding on these self-evident principles, I 
lately endeavoured to explain the nature of God. 
I shall now inquire, on the same plan, into the 
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Nature of Christ; and if, in any case, his testimony 
is to be received without exception or reserve; 
and to be relied on implicitly, and without look- 
ing for further corroboration, or explanation, it 
is surely when he speaks of himself, and declares 
his own origin, character and office. 

The Nature of Christ is connected with so wide 
a range of controversy, that it would be vain for 
me to attempt even a specification of its various 
branches: the discussion of any one would far 
exceed the limits of the longest discourse; and 
to exhaust any one of its minutest topics, would 
be much beyond my compass. I must, there- 
fore, confine myself to very narrow bounds. 

I shall, first, lay before you the account, which 
our Lord gives of himself, in the three periods of 
his existence; the time antecedent to his appear- 
ing in the world; his abode here; and his state 
after his departure. I shall then make such re- 
marks on this statement, as may be necessary for 
explanation or doctrine. 

Our Lord assumes the title of "the Son of 
God;" and the "only begotten Son of God;*' 
and also styles himself the Son of man, and,, on 
one occasion, a Man. He asserts, that God lov- 
ed him before the foundation of the world ; that 
he had glory with the Father before the world 
was ; and, in particular, that he existed before 
Abraham; that he was in heaven, in the bosom 
of the Father; that he spake what he had seen 
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with the Father, whom no man had seen, but 
himself alone; that he came forth from the Fa- 
ther, and came down from heaven ; and would 
leave the world, and go to the Father; and that 
he should be seen ascending where he was be- 
tbre. He told his disciples, that he, who had 
seen him, had seen the Father: that he was in his 
Father, and his Father ia him, as he himself was 
in his disciples. He prays, that as he and his 
Father were one, so all his disciples might be 
one; that as his Father was iu him, and he in his 
Father, so they might be one with the Father 
and the Son; one, even as they were one. The 
distinction between himself and the Almighty, 
he marks with particular emphasis, iu these words : 
"this is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
tlie nnli/ true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent." 

During his residence on earth, he declared, 
that he came not to do his own will, but the will 
of his Father, who sent bimj that his Father was 
greater than he, and greater than all; that he 
could do nothing himself, but his Father did the 
works; and that as the Father gave him com- 
mandment, so he did; and he must do the works 
of him, who sent him. When he raised Lazarus, 
lie returned thanks to God, " because of the peo- 
ple, that they may believe, that he had sent him ;" 
and not suppose, that he performed that great 
miracle by his own power. His doctrine was 
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not bia own, but bis who sent hiin; nor did be 
speak of himself; but the Father, who sent him, 
gave him a commandment what he should say, 
and what he should speak: as be heard he judg- 
ed. Whatsoever, therefore, be spoke, even as 
the Father said unto him, so he spoke : and the 
word which they heard, was not his own, but the 
Father's, who sent him. He spoke to the world 
those things, which he heard of him ■ bespoke 
as the Father taught him; and what he bad seen 
with the Father; and all that he heard of the 
Father, he had made known unto them: what he 
had seen and heard, that he testified. 

He informs James and John, that "to sit on 
bis right hand and on bis left, in his kingdom, 
was- not bis to give, but should be given to them, 
for whom it was prepared, by bis Father." On 
another occasion, he says of the day of judg- 
ment : " of that day and that hour, knoweth no 
man; no, not the Angels; neither the Son, but 
the Father only." By these words, he seems to 
mark the gradation of ranks in the spiritual crea- 
tion j assigning to h i mself a place above the An- 
gels, and below the Almighty. " Why," says he, 
u callest thou me good ? there is none good but 
one; that is, God." Finally, he said, "I ascend 
to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God:" and this, after his resurrection,, 
when he had conquered death, and thrown oft" 
mortality and human nature. 
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His dependance in God is most strongly de- 
clared by his humble and earnest supplications j 
and, particularly, bis prayer, that, 
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the bitter cup should pass from him;" and his 

pathetic complaint, when lie hung on the cross; 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 



Notwithstanding this humility, he claimed and 
exercised extraordinary powers while on earth. 
He was empowered to forgive sins; to heal 
cknesses; to expel unclean spirits, by the finger 
God; to perform various miracles, and even 
to raise the dead ; *' to bestow eternal life on as 
many as God had given him; to lay down his 
own life, and take it up again. As the Father 
has life in himself, so has he given to the Son to 
have life in himself. As the Father raiseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them; even so the 
Son quickeneth whom he will : for the Father hath 
committed all judgment to the Son." Among 
his last words were these : " All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth." 

As to the period after his ascension; he was to 
return to the glory, which he had enjoyed before; 
and he promised, that, before the Apostles with- 
drew from Jerusalem, he would send them ano- 
ther Comforter, but not of himself. He was to 
pray the Father to give them the Spirit of Truth, 
that he might abide with them for ever ; to guide 
them into all truth, and to shew them things to 
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come: but neither was he to speak of himself; 
but what he should hear, that would he speak. 
He was to receive of what belonged to Jesus, 
and shew it to the disciples. This Holy Spirit 
was to be sent in his name : He, therefore, was 
not to come, till our Lord departed; and then 
he would send him. By the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, they were to expel demons ; and all 
the disciples were to be baptized in his name, 
with that of the Father and the Son. When the 
" Apostles were brought before kings and gov- 
ernors, they were to take no thought how or 
what they should speak; for Christ would give 
them a mouth and wisdom, that their adversaries 
would not be able to resist ; and it was not they 
that would speak, but the Holy Ghost, and the 
spirit of their Father that would speak in them." 
Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit he declared to 
be an unpardonable sin. After his resurrection, 
he a breathed on his Apostles, and said: receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted; and whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained." He himself; however, 
promised to be with them to the end of the world. 
This closing scene he announces in these words ; 
" The hour is coming, when ail that are in their 
graves, shall hear the voice of the Son of God;, 
and they that hear shall live. They shall come 
forth; they that have done good, to the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, to the 
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resurrection of condemnation. They shall see 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds, with power 
and great glory. He shall send his Angels to 
gather his Elect from one end of heaven to the 
other. He shall sit upon the throne of his glory. 
Before him shall be gathered all nations ; and he 
shall separate them one from the other; and re- 
ward every one according to his works." 

From this detail, it is manifest, that as a son must 
be subsequent in existence, and subordinate in 
dignity to his father, so was Christ to the Al- 
mighty; and as he that sendeth is greater than 
he that is sent, so the Holy Spirit is inferior to 
Christ, and was to act as his substitute ; that our 
Lord enjoyed a glorious state of existence before 
he visited this world ; that every thing, which he 
did or taught, was communicated to him by his 
Father, who had invested him with ample powers 
for the execution of his office ; that there were 
some things which he could not do; and some, 
that he did not know ;* that he deprecated any 
competition with the Almighty ; professed, that 
he could do nothing of himself; and confessed 
subjection to his heavenly Father, by earnest and 
lowly supplications; but, that after his ascension, 
he was raised to the most exalted dignity, that 
we can conceive to belong to any created being. 

These inferences seem to me, to follow so na- 
turally from the words of our Lord, that I won- 
der, how they can be denied by any, who draw 
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their knowledge of the Gospel from that source. 
With a few observations on each of these pro- 
positions I shall occupy the remainder of this 
discourse. 

The title, which he commonly assumes, is that 
of the " Son of God." This necessarily implies 
priority of existence, and superiority of dignity, 
on the part of his Father. He also styles himself 
" the only begotten Son of God." By this we 
are to understand his only Son, by way of pre- 
eminence ; and also his dearest Son ; as human 
parents are most tenderly attached to an only 
child. The original word has often this sig- 
nification, and is, therefore, tantamount to an- 
other appellation, which our Saviour assumes, 
the Beloved, and the Beloved Son of God. s 
This is the meaning of these phrases ; and 
they imply, that he is inferior in dignity, and 
subsequent, in point of time, to the Father, 
and peculiarly dear to him. Whatever mys- 
terious sense may be put upon them, it will still 
remain unquestionable, that a father must exist 
before his son; and the origin of the son, being 
a fact, must have taken place at some particular 
time, however remote. 

Some, who deny the superior nature of our 
Lord, contend, that he received this appellation 
at baptism, or in consequence of his resurrection: 
but Luke informs us, that it was given before his 
nativity, on account of his miraculous concep- 
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tion: " the power of the Highest shall oversha- 
dow thee; therefore, that holy thing, which shall 
be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God."* 

The strictest assertors of the divinity of Christ, 
acknowledge him to be a derived being, 5 Now, 
the primary and fundamental idea, which we 
annex to the word God, is, that he is himself 
underived, and the cause of every thing that 
exists. How then can that person be the Su* 
preme God, who is the Son of God; who has de- 
rived his existence from him; who confesses, that 
to him he owes the power and wisdom, with 
which he was endued ; and who did not think it 
inconsistent with his dignity, to pray to his Father 
■and his God, with the humblest supplication! 
This alone seems to be a sufficient acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority and dependancc: for how 
^reat Boever may have been his power and wis- 
dom, yet, as they were derived, he could not be 
the underived and self-existent cause of all. 

If the Son and Holy Spirit be generated, or 
proceed, or be in any way derived from the Fa- 
ther, as is admitted, they cannot be self-existent, 
eternal or independent: yet these arc essential 
attributes of the Supreme God. If they be de- 
fective in any of the perfections essential to the 
Almighty, they cannot be joint partakers with him 
of the Divine essence. If, as is allowed, they be, 
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in any respect, inferior to the Father, and these 
three persons form but one, indivisible God, God 
must be inferior to himself. 

Those passages, which seem to speak of an 
union of essence between the Father and the Son, 
are, in my opinion, sufficiently explained by our 
Lord himself to mean only harmony of design, 
and co-operation. When two are said to be one, 
the unity and duality must be understood in dif- 
ferent respects ; as unity in affection, concord or 
design, and duality in number and essence; for 
considered as referring to number only, the propo- 
sition is contradictory. Paul says, '• I have plant- 
ed; Apollos watereth : now he that planteth 
and he that watereth, are one:" but no one con- 
ceives, that Paul and Apollos constituted but 
one man. One would think, that men might be 
glad to acquiesce in these explanations, were it 
only to escape the alternative of supposing, either 
that the Father Almighty suffered on the cross ; 
or that no Being superior to man, suffered at all: 
for, if the divine nature of Christ suffered, the 
undivided Trinity must have suffered, and con- 
sequently the Almighty: and this shocking heresy 
was actually maintained by some; though now, 
I trust, universally exploded and disclaimed. 
If, on the other hand, the Divine nature did not 
suffer then, the Messiah, being an undivided and 
indivisible portion of the godhead, did not suffer, 
except in a human capacity. Accordingly Trini- 
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tarians and Humanitarians, apparently so oppo- 
site, agree in this, that it was only a man, or the 
human nature of Christ, that was subjected to the 
indignities and pains, which lie endured. How 
this extraordinary co-incidence between hostile 
sects, on such important points, including the 
merits, satisfaction and atonement of Christian be 
accounted for, and reconciled with Scripture, it 
is not my province, nor within my ability, to ex- 
plain. 4 

The intermediate scheme, commonly called the 
Arian, appears to me, to avoid all these difficul- 
ties, and to have none of its own, except such as 
must attach to any supernatural interposition. 
It accords with the highest descriptions given of 
the Messiah, without confounding him with the 
Almighty ; and there is no perplexity about three 
persons in one indivisible God; two natures, 
two wills and two intelligent principles in one' 
person, nor any inconsistency with those parts of 
the Divine word, which assign an exalted, pre- 
existent dignity to our Saviour. 

It is easy, on this supposition, to understand, 
that Christ came down from heaven j but the Al- 
mighty could not come down from heaven, be- 
cause he is omnipresent : nor could a mere man 
come down from heaven, because he was never 
there. It is also very intelligible, that Christ 
divested himself of certain properties or pri- 
vileges, incompatible with his new undertaking;- 
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and, "though he was rich, became poor :" but the 
Almighty can not become poor, or divest himself^ 
of any attribute, because he is immutable; nor a — 
mortal man, because he was not in possession of" 
any prior dignity or riches. 

The soul of Christ, if we may so speak, ani- 
mated the body of Jesus. In this there is no- 
thing to stagger our belief. Wc believe, that 
our bodies are inhabited by a spiritual being, 
called the soul; but of the origin of this ani- 
mating principle, we know no more than we do 
of the spirit of Christ; not even whether it was 
pre-existent or not. Although we conceive, that 
all human souls are of the same species, yet they 
surely are endowed with very different qualities 
and powers. A spirit, therefore, of superior ex- 
cellence, may, if it be the will of God, occupy a 
human body; as we are assured, that Angels have 
done. In this case, although his nature would 
be as simple as that of any human creature, he 
might be considered in two lights, and spoken 
of by two appellations. With reference to his 
spiritual nature and former state, he might be 
styled an Angel; with respect to his human form, 
he might be called a Man. Christ may, ac- 
cordingly, be denominated both God and Man j 
as we may say, that a Man is mortal, or im- 
mortal, with reference to his body or his soul. 

It is easy to see, that he may be occasionally 
entitled a Man: for what do we mean by the 
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term man? We mean only a human body, in- 
habited by a rational soul. The origin, or pecu- 
liar properties of that soul, excepting reason, 
does not come within our consideration. Jesus, 
therefore, conformed in every thing to the defi- 
nition. By what other name could he he distin- 
guished? When Paul preached to the Areopa- 
gites, by what other title could he describe our 
Lord, than that of a man ? How would he have 
distracted the minds of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
and diverted them from the main purport of his 
discourse, had he entered upon such a discussion, 
as occupies us at present? The same observa- 
tion will apply to every other case, in which the 
term is used ; and, accordingly, the translators of 
the Bible, though they believed in the Deity of 
Christ, make no scruple of introducing the word 
man, even when it is not to be found in the ori- 
ginal. This is always the case, when a word is 
printed in italic characters. Agreeably to what 
I have said, the use of the term Man is not con- 
fined to our Lord ; but is applied, in Scriptural 
language, to other supernatural beings, who ap- 
peared in a human form : thus the Angel, who 
wrestled with Jacob, is called a Man; as are also 
the three Angels, that appeared to Abraham; 
the Angel whom Nebuchadnezzar saw in the 
furnace, and those, who were seen by Joshua and 
Manoah. Daniel also calls Gabriel a Man. In 
like manner, in the New Testament, the young 
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man, who sat at the side of the sepulchre, an 
the two men, who were seen at the ascension 
were superior beings in a human form. None 
these were ever supposed to be animated by 
human soul, and thus to have two souls. 

This doctrine is plain and intelligible* an 
answers much better than any other to the texts, 
which assert that Christ "took on him the seed 
of Abraham ;" " came in the flesh j" " in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh; 99 "and the word was made 
flesh." It makes the very same person suffer and 
die, who came down from heaven. The Scrip 
tures and earliest antiquity never affirm, that 
Christ took a human rational soul, nor a whole 
human nature ; never say, he was, in that sense, a 
true and perfect man : but that " he had a body 
prepared for him;" "was made in likeness of 
men, and found in fashion as a man/' 

The instances, in which the title, God, is ap- 
plied to Christ, are very rare ; and are attended 
with no greater difficulty, than those, in which 
he is styled a Man. In the Hebrew tongue there 
are several terms, denoting, some, the Supreme 
Being ; and others, subordinate spirits, invested 
with authority and power. From the poverty of 
our language in this respect, we are obliged to 
translate them all by the word God. The same 
deficiency f exists in Greek, the original language of 
the New Testament. Hence arise the use of the 
word, God, in different senses, and the common 
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pinion, that this term always signifies the Su- 
eme Being. But without any further reference 
to other languages, it will be easy to show, that 
in Scripture this term is not always taken in that 
strict sense. In Exodus, Moses is appointed a 
god to Pharoah. " See, I have made thee a god 
to Pharoah, and Aaron shall be thy prophet: and 
thou shalt be to him instead of God." The same 
designation is applied to magistrates. " Thou 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of 
thy people." In Deuteronomy we are told, that 
** the Lord is God of gods, and Lord of lords j" 
implying that other beings are called by that 
name. In the original of this text, the Lord is 
expressed by Jehovah, and God by an inferior 
appellation, and the second Lord by one of still 
lower signification. The same expression, "God 
of gods," occurs in other books of Scripture. In 
the book of Psalms, where, in the English Bible, 
it is said that, " God made man a little lower than 
the Angels," it is in the Hebrew, "than the gods." 
Again, " Among the gods there is none like un- 
to thee, O God." "God standeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty : he judgeth among the 
godaj" that is, "the Judges;" and immediately 
after, " I have said, Ye are gods, but ye shall die 
like men." Again, " All the gods of the Hea- 
thens are idols." " Our Lord is above all gods." 
St. Paul says, " there be that are called gods, 
both in Heaven and in Earth, as there be gods 
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many and lords many." In another place, be 
calls Satan "the god of this world/ 9 The author 
of Hebrews says: " Unto the Son he saith; thj 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever : thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity: there- 
fore God, even thy God, hath annointed the* 
above thy fellows. ,,# Though the Son is here called 
God, as the head of that spiritual kingdom, which 
is to endure " for ever and ever," he is still a 
Son, and subordinate to him, who is his Father 
and his God, who has rewarded him for his me* 
rits, and exalted him above the Angels, who, be- 
fore his elevation were his fellows : but accord* 
ing to the popular doctrine, they never were his 
fellows: bis only associates and equals were the 
Father and the Spirit: neither were they evqr 
his fellows, on the Socinian scheme. This, I 
think, is sufficient to account for many phrases* 
that may seem to ascribe supreme divinity to 
Christ; since the appellation of god is so oftei* 
attributed to beings 'of very inferior station, imw 
plying only authority and dominion. 

Understanding the words in these senses, we 
avoid both extremes, and take the middle path 
pointed out by our Lord ; neither degrading him 
to the condition of a mortal man, which is incon- 
sistent with his own declarations; nor exalting 
him to that equality with his Father, which' he 
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so positively disclaims. We, therefore, feel no 
difficulty in applying the introduction of John's 
Gospel to our Lord. 

The institution of Baptism has been thought 
to countenance a combination, or partnership in 
the Godhead; but, in fact, the agents in the re- 
velation of the Gospel, are here expressly spoken 
of as three distinct parties, and there is no al- 
lusion to their co-equality. The disciple is to 
be baptised " in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit;" into that re- 
ligion, which proceeded from the Grace of God 
Almighty ; was published and taught by the Mes- 
siah, his well beloved Son; and afterwards pro- 
pagated by the miraculous influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 5 It is remarkable, that this form of words 
is not employed on any occasion, that occurs in 
the New Testament.* The Israelites were bap- 
tized unto Moses, or initiated into his law: but no 
one conceives, that he was a constituent part of the 
Godhead. It is also very remarkab!e,that the Holy 
Ghost is omitted in all the salutations at the com- 
mencement of the Epistles, and the benedictions, 
and doxologies, at the close of them : except where 
Paul prays for " the communion of the Holy 
Ghost;" that is, a participation of the gifts of the 
Spirit.t 
This apostolic benediction, "the grace of our. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communioa of the Holy Spirit, be with you all;"* 
and those texts, in which glory is ascribed to 
Christ, are also thought by many to be in oppo- 
sition to our sentiments ; but none of these speak 
of identity or unity of essence in the Father and 
the Son : they mention them as distinct beings, 
to whom we owe gratitude and honour, for the 
blessings we enjoy by the Gospel; and Paul's ex- 
pression is," to God, only wise, be glory, through 
Jesus Christ, for ever." Beside these, there are 
many passages, particularly in the Revelation, 
which speak of the Father and the Son, after the 
ascension, as distinct beings, of different degrees 
of dignity, and exercising separate offices, which 
cannot be accounted for by the human nature of 
Christ. 

Connected with these texts is another expres- 
sion, that may puzzle the unlearned. It is often 
said in the Gospels, that persons worshipped 
Christ or even fell down and worshipped him. 
The original word, however, implies only, that 
they saluted him, and did him reverence or obei- 
sance; which in those countries was then, and is 
still, done by bowing, kneeling, and even pros- 
tration. Nor did our translators mean to convey 
any other idea; for the English word worship 
bore the same signification in their days. Thus, 
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in the parable, it is said, that the humble guest 
"would have worship in the presence of those, who 
sat at meat with him ;" and in another, the servant 
in debt fell down and worshipped his master. 
Cornelius, too, as Peter was coming into the 
house, " met him, and fell down at his feet and 
worshipped him." The same use of the Hebrew 
words occurs every where in the Old Testament ; 
though it docs not always appear in the transla- 
tion. Tims it is said " all the congregation bowed 
flown their heads, and worshipped the Lord and 
the King."* Arc we then to suppose, that the 
king was equal to the Lord, and entitled to the 
same adoration? In some forms of speech, the 
phrase retains this sense at the present day; as 
when corporations and magistrates are called wor- 
shipful, and accosted by the title of their wor- 
ships; and in the form of matrimony. 

With respect to the glory or honour to be paid 
to Christ, some understand it in the most confin- 
ed and restricted sense; and are cautious and 
scrupulous in their mode of expressing it; while 
others conceive, that it implies the same worship, 
which is due to the Almighty. Here again we 
steer a middle course. Wc arc willing to pay 
every degree of honour, and to ascribe every de- 
gree of glory to Christ, that does not confound 
him with his heavenly Father, or encroach on the 
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adoration due only to the Divine Majesty ; but, we 
decline addressing our Lord expressly in prayer. 

Some rejy on these words of our Saviour: "All 
men shall honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father, who sent him." But 
no more is meant than this; that Jesus Christ, 
being commissioned by God, any want of re- 
spect to him, was disrespect to God, in whose 
name he spoke. To " honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father," does not imply, that 
the honour was to be exactly the same, either in 
kind or in degree; but, only that we should be- 
hold him with reverence and gratitude, as the re- 
presentative of the Almighty. In like manner, 
when we are commanded to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, we are not expected to love an in- 
different person as dearly as we love ourselves, 
or even as our particular friends, relations and 
family. We are only required to love him sin- 
cerely, to behave to him kindly, and serve him 
faithfully, without fraud or dissimulation. 

We, on the other hand, rely on the injunctions 
of our Lord, not to ask any thing of him. On 
this subject, he speaks explicitly, in his last con- 
ference with his disciples. Having three several 
times directed them to pray in his name, he re- 
peats this injunction, accompanied by the follow- 
ing prohibition : " In that day," (that is, after 
his resurrection,) " ye shall ask me nothin, 
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"Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
lie will give it you. Hitherto, ye have asked 
nothing in my name : ask, and ye shall receive, 
-that your joy may be full." While Jesus was 
an earth, his disciples were to pray simply to 
God : in after times, they were to pray to God, 
through him as Mediator. Now the Mediator 
cannot be either of the parties, but must be an 
intermediate being. Agreeably to this, the Lord's 
Prayer is addressed to the Father alone; and 
being delivered before the ascension, it is not of- 
fered through Jesus Christ, or in his name. On 
this authority we address all our prayers to God, 
through and in the name of Jesus Christ. 

I think it quite unnecessary to dwell on the ex- 
clamations of Stephen and Thomas ; for Stephen's 
was not a prayer to Jesus in his absence ; but an 
ejaculation uttered, in a trance or vision, when 
he saw, or thought he saw him sitting at the 
right hand of God; Thomas's was a mere ex- 
pression of surprise, uttered too, not under the 
influence of inspiration, but in a state of obsti- 
nate unbelief, or just recovering from it; and 
" my Lord" may be applied to Jesus ; " ray God," 
to his Father. The following words of our Lord 
refer only to his belief of the resurrection of 
Christ, not to his nature or office. Neither, I 
think, will Paul's prayer, to be relieved from the 
thorn in his flesh, be relied on. That also seems 
to have been addressed to our Lord in vision, or 
in a personal interview. 
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These equivocal expressions and the conclu- 
sion of the revelation : " even so, come, Lord 
Jesus;" cannot be put in competition with the 
express command of Christ, and made the founda- 
tion of a new confession of faith, unknown till 
then to the disciples. 

The powers, which our Lord exercised on 
earth, were exhibited both by doctrine and 
miracles. "The blind receive their sight; the 
lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed ; the deaf hear ; 
the dead are raised up; and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them." All these works, he 
takes frequent opportunities to declare, were 
done by the power of the Father, and in subor- 
dination to him. 

These supernatural powers did not terminate 
with his ministry on earth; but were greatly en- 
larged after his ascension. The first act of our 
Lord, after his departure, was to send the Com- 
forter, which he had promised in his last inter- 
views with his Apostles. This spiritual assis- 
tance was first communicated by the gift of 
tongues, at the feast of Pentecost, before they 
left Jerusalem, according to his promise, and' 
they enjoyed it during their ministry; but whe- 
ther this aid was bestowed immediately by the 
Almighty, or by some spiritual person deputed 
for the purpose, is a question, on which very 
learned and pious Christians are divided; and, in 
my opinion, there is sufficient ground for this, di- 
versity of sentiment. 
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As to the continuance of this spiritual inference 
in the Church, the manner, in which it is com- 
municated, and how it operates; these questions 
lave given rise to such a variety of extravagant 
notions and practices, and receive so little illus- 
tration from Scripture, that I decline any discus- 
sion of the subject; and leave every individual 
unbiassed, to the study of the Divine word, and 
the experience of his own mind; with this one 
observation: I have no doubt, that the grace of 
God is co-extensive with his providence; or, in 
other words, that his spiritual providence is as 
widely diffused as his temporal, whether they be 
administered by his own immediate influence, or 
by ministring spirits. 

It must be confessed by all, that the usual 
meaning of the Holy Ghost or Spirit, and of the 
Spirit of the Lord, and other synonymous appel- 
lations, both in the Old and New Testaments, is, 
die Divine influence exerted in a particular man- 
ner, and for special purposes ; but, in some texts, 
it will hardly bear this construction.* The Holy 
Spirit seems to be described by our Lord, as a 
separate being, distinct from the Father; as a 
person sent by Christ after his ascension, and not 
having been with them before ; not speaking of 
himself, but only what he heard, and receiving 
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powers that belonged to Jesus, and were derived 
through him from the Almighty. 

This account appears inconsistent with his 
being either an integral part of the Divine es- 
sence, or merely an exertion of Divine wisdom. 
It agrees better with the supposition of his being 
a separate intelligence in subservience to Christ, 
occupied in forwarding the work of salvation after 
his departure. Perhaps, this difference may 
be best accommodated, by admitting, that the 
phrase has each of these meanings, in different 
parts of Scripture ; and that this Divine influence 
has sometimes been communicated by a spiritual 
agent. 

The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, so 
awfully denounced by our Lord, was an obstinate 
and wilful incredulity in his miracles, and par- 
ticularly the imputation of them to the agency 
of evil spirits, as his words are mitigated and ex- 
plained by Mark : " he is in danger of eternal 
damnation : (this he said) because they said, he 
hath an evil spirit." It cannot signify, denying 
the personality of the Holy Spirit; for St. John 
tells us, that " the Holy Ghost was not given," 
[give* is added by the translators,] till Christ was 
glorified; and, long after that event, Apollos and 
the disciples at Ephcus "had not so much as 
heard, whether there were any Holy Ghost." 

This construction would make the Holy Spirit 
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Sweater than the Father and the Son, since blas- 
phemy against them is not said to be unpardon- 
able. Those, who blasphemed the Holy Ghost 
a fc Pentecost, by ascribing its effects to drunken- 
** ess, were exhorted to repent and were baptized, 
Consequently forgiven; and Simon the sorcerer, 
"^^ho offered to bribe the Apostles to sell him the 
£5ift3 of the Spirit, was exhorted by Peter to re- 
I-»ent, "if perhaps he might be forgiven."* The 
^declaration of our Lord, therefore, did not apply 
*o the time subsequent to his ascension, more 
t-lian to the period of his ministry. 

The nature and operations of the Holy Spirit 
s»-ppear to me to be one of those doctrines, on 
~^hich a Christian may suspend or alter his opi- 
nion, without injury to his faith; and on which 
We should exercise great candour, impartiality 
and forbearance; practise dispassionate delibera- 
tion in forming our own sentiments, and allow 
the most liberal indulgence to others, in forming 
theirs. By following this course, with respect to 
controverted doctrines, you will be most likely to 
arrive at truth, and avoid error; to improve in 
faith and charity, and escape scepticism and in- 
fidelity. 

There is one doctrine, relative to this sub- 
ject, on which I can entertain no doubt. Our 
Saviour's words do not afford the slightest 
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ground for identifying the Holy Spirit with the 
Supreme God, nor with himself. I should ra- 
ther say, that the language, of Christ is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with this supposition; and, 
indeed, it does not appear to be much insisted 
on, at present, except in old doxologies and 
creeds. Controversialists seem content with la- 
bouring to establish the Deity of the Son. If 
they are not able to effect this, it will be vain to 
contend for the Deity of the Holy Spirit, for he 
is never styled God in the New Testament; nor 
dignified with any of the titles usually ascribed 
to the Almighty ; and no one professes to believe 
in his Divinity, or is required to do so, in Scrip- 
ture. He is very often omitted, when the Fa- 
ther and the Son are mentioned: thus, when our 
Lord says, " Yet, if I judge, my judgment is true: 
for I am not alone; but I and the Father, who 
sent me," he claims no alliance with any person 
but the Father. In like manner, when he asserts, 
that there were two witnesses to his veracity, he 
names only his Father and himself. By this, he 
declares, that his Father and he were distinct; 
and that the Holy Spirit was not one of the wit- 
nesses to whom he then appealed : if he were, he 
would have been supported by three; and the 
third would have been more unexceptionable 
than himself; for he confesses, that "if he bore 
witness to himself, his witness would not be true;" 
that is, legal and satisfactory. At a later period, 
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ttie gifts of the Spirit, bestowed on the Apostles, 
" * testified of him,"* in the same sense, in which 
*-Xie "works, which his Father gave him to finish," 
fc»ore witness to the truth of his pretensions.t He 
*i "ven referred to the Baptist, as one who bore tes- 
*-Imony to him, without naming the Holy Spirit, 
ftit. John, also, in his first Epistle says: "Truly 
t»ur fellowship is with the Father, and with hi* 
£3on, Jesus Christ," without any mention of the 
Spirit. It appears from a remarkable declaration 
of our Lord, that the Holy Spirit knew neither 
t.lie Father nor the Son, at least, as they knew 
ooe another: " No man knoweth the Son, but the 
-Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he, to whom the Son will re- 
veal him;" for no man is evidently taken in an 
indefinite sense for no one, being applied to the 
Father and the Son. Man is not in the original. 
It is also observable, that Jesus is never called the 
Son of the Holy Ghost, though he was conceived 
by his influence ; because in this case, the words 
signify only the Divine influence, in general, not 
the Holy Spirit, considered as a person. On the 
whole, the word God is never used to express three 
persons; but one only, whether it be the Father, 
or some subordinate being. Our Lord is conti- 
nually using it, but never to designate himself, nor 
the Spirit. When charged with making 
God, because he called himself the Son of 
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he is so far from asserting his equality, that lie re- 
futes the charge by reminding the Jews, that " 
Scripture those were called gods, to whom the 
word of God came." 

As to the station and operations of our Lord 
after his ascension, we find the following texts, 
and many others, in the Acts and the Epistles : 
"Jesus, being by the right hand of God exalted, 
hath shed forth this [effusion of the spirit,] which 
ye see." Stephen said. "Behold ! I see the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God." 
This is a stronger assertion of their distinctness, 
than his exclamation is, of their identity. "The 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, raised him from 
the dead, and set him at his own right hand in 
heavenly places; far above all principalities and 
powers, and might and dominion, and every 
name, that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that, which is to come ; and hath put all 
things under his feet, and given him to be head 
over all things to the Church." This, however, 
was all the work of the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

Next to the discourses of Christ himself in the 
Gospels, we have the preaching of Peter and 
Paul in the Acts. These were the principal 
agents, to whom the dissemination of the Gospel 
was intrusted. The one was the Apostle of the 
circumcision; the other, of the Gentiles. The 
former was filled with the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
and was the first to declare the terms of ac- 
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ceptance to people collected from all nations, at 
that festival : the latter had special revelations, 
after his miraculous conversion. By these were 
all the Epistles composed, except the short pieces 
of John and Jude. This last is not doctrinal ; 
and John's must necessarily be interpreted con- 
formably with his Gospel; as the Epistles of Peter 
and Paul must, agreeably to their preaching. 
Their discourses were addressed to Jews and 
Gentiles, and free from all local or temporary 
considerations: their Epistles relate to personal 
and congregational affairs, or controversies of in- 
ferior moment. Except, therefore, we suspect 
them of duplicity, their speeches and writings 
must be supposed to correspond; and the obscure 
be explained by what is clear- 
No one can believe, that Peter had any sus- 
picion of the Deity of his Master, during the life 
of Christ; or knew, that he was holding familiar 
converse, every day, with the Almighty; that it 
was God, whom he took aside, and rebuked for 
his intention of going up to Jerusalem; and the 
Supreme Being, who had washed his feet. Sup- 
pose, then, that this overwhelming truth, were, 
for the first time, suddenly poured upon his mind 
at Pentecost, while he was conscious of having 
recently denied and forsaken the God, who made 
him; while he recollected the endearing and af- 
flicting events of the preceding week; was burst- 
ing with the emotions, which, on such a discovery, 
tcessarily have arisen in his ardent, aftec- 
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tionate and ingenuous mind; and found himself "^ 
under the awful responsibility of declaring this a 
amazing truth, this indispensable article of faith, . 
without the knowledge and belief of which his -a 
hearers must, " without doubt, perish everlasting- - 
\y\" and what do you imagine would hare been 
the strain of his discourse: would it have beeo in 
such language as this, "Jesus of Nazareth, a 
n approved of God, by miracles, which God did 
by Irim, being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have crucified 
and slain; whom God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death. Therefore, being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father, the promise of the Holy Ghost," [co- 
eternal and co-equal with the Father and himself,] 
' he hath shed forth that, which ye now see and 
hear?" Is it possible, that tins would have been 
the tenor of his address, when he was labouring 
to excite their horror at the atrocious murder the' 
had perpetrated, if they had crucified the I 
pre me God? 

The next opportunity of proclaiming this a 
peawious doctrine occurred, when lie restored the 
lame man at the gate of the temple ; and how did 
he express himself? "The God of our fathers 
hath glorified his Son Jesus, whom he hath raised 
from the dead." "For Moses truly said unto 
your fathers: A Prophet shall the Lord God of 
your fathers raise up unto you of your brethren 
like unto me." This was the whole of 1 
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trine: for the Sadducees could bring no other 
charge against him, but this, " that he preached, 
through Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the 
lead." 

When delivered from this persecution, his 
thanksgiving was addressed, not to Christ; but 
:o God, and Jesus is only mentioned as his " holy 
Child." On the next occasion, he was only 
charged " with bringing his blood" on the high 
priests; not with asserting, that he was equal to 
the Creator, though the Angel bad commanded 
him to preach "all the words of this life." Of 
these, therefore, the Deity of Christ made nopart. 
The most important transacts on in Peter's minis- 
try, was his throwing open the doors of the church 
to the Heathen world, in the person of Cornelius. 
The articles of faith, which he announced on 
this solemn occasion were, the acceptance with 
God of all, "who feared him and worked righte- 
ousness ;" the divine mission of Jesus Christ; 
his death and resurrection; and the appointment 
of him to be the judge of quick and dead. The 
mystery of the Trinity is not even alluded to in 
any of Peter's sermons : and in all these transac- 
tions, except the last, he had also the company 
and concurrence of John. 

In perfect harmony with this, is the doctrine 
of Paul, at Antioch in Pisidia; and at Thessa- 
lonica. Of all the cities in the world, Athens 
was that, in which Paul might most freely enlarge 
on mysterious subjects: here the people were ac- 
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customed to different relations and offices in the 
Divine nature: the philosophers would have 
gladly listened to speculations on its essence and 
the persons, of which it was composed; and " all 
spent their time in telling or hearing some new 
thing." Yet the whole of Paul's doctrine was 
the resurrection and a judgment to come. From 
Athens he proceeded to Corinth. We are not 
informed by Luke of the subjects on which he 
chiefly insisted there : but in his first Epiptle to 
that Church, he supplies that omission, by re- 
minding them of the particulars of the Gospel, 
which he had preached to them, and by which 
they were saved. This was the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. In his valedictory address . to 
the elders of Ephesus, he confidently asserts, 
" that he had kept back nothing that was profit- 
able to them ; and took them to record, that he 
was pure from the blood of all men; for he had 
not shunned to declare unto them all the counsel 
of God, testifying both to the Jews and Greeks, 
repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ." This was the sum and substance, 
of his preaching: this included all " the counsel 
of God," and all that was " profitable to. them: 
this was " the Gospel, by which they were saved. 

From the Acts, then, it appears, that the 
Apostles never preached a Trinity in unity, nor 
even alluded to the Deity of Christ or the. Holy 
Spirit. Their converts were baptized, received 
the Holy Spirit, and were saved without the 
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knowledge of this mystery. Other particulars, 

relative to the nature and pre-existent state of 

Christ, it might be superfluous for them to reveal, 

as not being essential to salvation. But that 

Christ and his Apostles should withhold, sup* 

press, or leave in doubt, a mystery, that formed 

the very essence of his religion, the only title to 

the name of Christian, the grand source of con- 

solation, and confidence, the chief motive to 

holiness, and condition of acceptance, as some 

pretend ; and thus leave all the primitive disciples 

c< to die in their sins," is a most incredible and 

profane imagination. 

Here is a complete harmony and concord among 
all the writers of the New Testament, on the 
whole of the doctrine of our blessed Lord. Can 
any thing, then, be more evident than this, that, 
if any passage can be found, which seems to dif- 
fer from this representation, it must be misunder- 
stood; and should either be interpreted in con- 
formity to the general strain of Scripture, or left 
entirely out of the account, in judging of the 
analogy of faith ? Is it not clear, that the au- 
thority of our Lord is paramount to every other ; 
and that if any of his Apostles differ from him, 
their authority must be set aside ? Is it not absurd 
to suppose, that they should ; and most of all, 
that any of them should contradict their Master, 
and one another, and even themselves ? 

This, however, is not the case : there is no dis- 
cordance among them, when rightly understood. 

2 A 
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But it is obvious, that parts of the Epistles must 
be liable to misconception, from the nature both 
of the subjects, and of the composition. The 
explanation of such topics to Jews and Gentiles, 
in a language, in which they had never been dis- 
cussed before, must be difficult to the writer and 
obscure to his correspondents. The mode of il- 
lustration must sometimes be unintelligible to 
any but the parties; and most of all to us, who 
live in such a different state of society, at such a 
remote period, and read the Epistles in a dead 
and obsolete tongue, or in a translation. 

This obscurity will sometimes arise from the 
different modes of expression used in different 
languages, distant countries, and remote ages. 
Even in the dialects that prevail at present, there is 
such a diversity of idioms or phrases in two neigh- 
bouring nations, that, if translated literally, they 
would be mutually unintelligible. The conse- 
quence of this obscurity in the Epistles is, that 
although our Saviour's doctrine, as delivered by 
himself, is inimitably perspicuous and plain, it 
could not be applied to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Heathens and Jews, without losing 
much of its perspicuity to them, and much more 
to us. All these observations tend to shew, how 
preposterous it is, even in the learned, but most 
of all in the ignorant, to rely on the Epistles in 
preference to the Gospels. 

Among those texts, in which the Apostles are 
thought to differ from their Master, there is one 
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remarkable passage, once relied on as decisive of 
this question; but now abandoned by the learn- 
ed : " There are three, that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Son and tfie Holy Ghost} and 
these three are one : and there arc three, that 
bear witness in earth, the Spirit, the Water and 
the Blood ; and these three agree in one."* 
Though these words were all genuine, they would 
t>e of little moment in the controversy, to which 
they are applied; for they evidently relate only 
to agreement in testimony ; as the similar expres- 
sions of our Lord related only to harmony and 
concord between him and his Father, and be- 
tween them and his disciples. That this was the 
only thing in the Apostle's mind, appears from 
the preceding and following verses. If it be sup- 
posed, that any comparison, as to unity, is in- 
tended between the two sets of witnesses, it is 
certainly a strange addition to the great variety 
of systems, already devised on this incomprehen- 
sible subject. 

But, in fact, all the words contended for are 
now acknowledged to have been interpolated at 
a late period. The authentic text ran thus : 
" This is he, that came by water and blood, even 
Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water 
and blood : and it is the Spirit, that beareth wit- 
i because the spirit is truth : for there are 
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three that bear record, the spirit, the water and 
the blood; and these three agree in one" testi- 
mony. The words omitted, are spurious; and 
though they were authentic, they would not be 
conclusive ; for they imply neither unity nor 
equality ; but only that the witnesses agree hi 
opinion ; and conspire to the same end. The 
genuine words are understood to signify, that the 
water, the blood and the spirit attested the Divine 
authority of Jesus; at his baptism, the water; 
at his crucifixion, the blood; and the Holy Spirit, 
at Pentecost." 

There are, no doubt, several other texts, on 
which very learned divines have relied with much 
confidence, and which have furnished matter for 
cumbrous volumes, abounding with criticisms, 
which I should be ashamed to expose to intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced men: for yon could not 
refrain from smiling, when you heard the nature 
of the Supreme Being, and the faith and salvation 
of Christendom, suspended on the transposition 
of a letter, or the construction of a particle, the 
insertion of a dot, or the omission of some gram- 
matical or rhetorical mark. 

On the other hand, divines of a different de- 
scription object to our doctrine, which ascribes 
the creation of the world to Christ, that, if he 
created this earth out of nothing, lie must have 
created the whole system; and, if our system, 
other systems, which are connected with it. 
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Now, if the word create, be necessarily under- 
stood in this sense, the objection is directed 
against the sacred writers, not against our doc- 
trine: if not, it falls to the ground. But this I 
do not conceive to be the Apostle's meaning. 
There is not, perhaps, a word in any language, 
that exclusively signifies production from nothing. 
This metaphysical notion would never enter the 
minds of the first framers of human speech: nor 
do the terms used in the original language imply 
it. We believe, that God created the heavens 
and the earth out of nothing: but the Hebrew 
"verb has a much wider signification; and often 
implies to fashion, or form matter already in 
being. 7 Our word create, is formed from the 
X.atin, and is used in the same variety of signi- 
fications with its primitive, being equally applied 
to the creation of the world, and the appointment 
of a magistrate. Whether creative power be an 
incommunicable attribute of the Almighty or 
not, we have no ground for deciding. If not in- 
communicable, it may have been imparted to 
Christ: but whether or not, the creation of the 
world by him, may signify no more than arrang- 
ing and ordering it, according to the will of God. H 
To conclude : the scheme, on which I have 
;plained the doctrine of our Lord, is the mean 
between two extremes. It is true, that the mid- 
dle path may lie between truth and error; and 
rtake of either, or both. When chosen 
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for no other reason, this circumstance may afford 
no presumption, that it is the right way. But 
when it is adopted on reasonable grounds, and 
avoids the difficulties which belong to either ex. 
treme, we may feel confident, that we are right. 
The reasons for this plan, I have assigned already. 
I have now only to remind you, that it reconciles 
the highest exaltation of our Lord, with his lowest 
humiliation ; the most exalted representations of 
him, with the most lowly. Every thing is con- 
sistent and intelligible; and delivered in the 
words of Christ himself, without distortion of the 
original text, or critical refinement on the trans- 
lation. 9 

This simplicity arises from our freedom front 
human authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
jn religion. Nor do I arrogate this privilege to 
ourselves exclusively. All free dissenters, (for I 
disclaim the epithets, rational and liberal, as 
savouring of spiritual or intellectual pride,) alt 
dissenters free from subscription or tests, rely 
solely on Scripture, renounce the dictates of 
councils, convocations and synods, and receive 
the decisions of fathers and doctors only as the 
opinions of fallible men. Instead of building up 
our faith with such incoherent, and perishable 
materials, mere "wood, hay and stubble;" we 
study to erect it " on the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and prophets:" and instead of forcing them 
to conform to any human standard, we interpret 
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hem all in conformity with "Jesus Christ, thechief 
orner stone" of the Church; "in whom all the 
uilding fitly framed together, groweth unto a 
oly temple in the Lord."* To him who dwel- 
eth not in temples made with hands be glory for 
ever, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.— Amen. 



t* Flphes. ii. 20. 
NOTES. 
P. 161. — f) Some account for our Saviour's language by 
charging him with duplicity similar to that which the Calvinists 
impute to hiB Father. They allege, that he denied in his hu. 
man capacity, or as mediator, what he knew in hie divine; 
I in one character, what he could perform in 



P. 132.— < s l "I was my father's son, tender and only be. 
M in the sight of my mother." — {Proverbs iv. 3.). In the 
Septuagint, it is a,yairaft.ivog, beloved: in the Hebrew. 
<w/y ton, as in our translation ; beloved being added in italics. 
Only and brloved are here synonymous; for Bathsheba had 
more sons than Solomon. (1 Chron. iii. 5. Abraham also 
had more than Isaac, though he is called his only begotten 
son. (Heb. xi. 17.) Priam calls Hector his only eon, though 
he had fifty — seventeen by Hecuba, and many of them still 
alive; Of H p.0t Otog *V, — II. xxiv. 499. See also Ps. 
IxxJK. 2, " I will make him (David} my first born.'* 

The same use of union obtains m Latin: unum atque uui- 
cum amicum hahuit. — Catull. Quid me, puer unice, fallis? — 
Ovid. 

P. 153. — < 3 ) Bishop Horsely, in his controversy with Dr 
Priestly, admits, that " the Father is the fountain of divinity ; 
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'that the equality must be understood with some mysterious 
subordination^ that something of priority must be ascribed to 
the first person:" and Bishop Bull, Bishop Pearson, Dr. Wa- 
terland, and Mr. Stevens, all maintained a subordination ' ill 
the Godhead. ^ r 

The Athanasiah Creed admits, that " the Father is made of 
none;" that the Son and Spirit are derived- from him; and 
that " the Son is inferior to the Father, as touching his man- 
hood." It inclines to Arianism, when it says, that "Christ is 
composed of a reasonable soul and human flesh ;" and to the 
heresy of the Patripassians, when it adds, that " God and 
man are one Christ, who suffered on the cross, and descended 
into hell." 

P. 155. — ( 4 ) The Trinintarians and Socinians are always 
at' variance with one another, and with the original text or 
translation; and value themselves on verbal criticisms, various, 
readings, and philological disquisitions. Our scheme is con- 
sistent and' rational, and requires no such support The tran- 
slators of the bible were strenuous advocates for the doctrines 
which I impugn, and must have been influenced by their pre- 
possessions; yet we are content to take them as they are, be- 
cause we are governed by the spirit of the sacred writers, and 
do not rely on captious criticism. We read them as we read 
other books, which are easily understood, notwithstanding, 
typographical errors; and are rather amused than alarmed* 
at the eagerness, with which learned and ingenuous men, on 
each side of us, are disputing about trifles. There are two- 
texts, in particular, on which the nature of the Supreme Being, 
and the redemption of mankind, are thought to depend ; — Rom. 
ix. 5. and Tim. ill. 16. As to the first, the question is, whe- 
ther it should be on o (m o) or o on (o cov) ; (for there are 
no aspirates and accents in any ancient MSS., and we have 
no reason to think, the most ancient aspirate, the letter H, 
was used by Paul, ) whether there should be a comma at tfUVTUV, 
or a full stop; and whether there should be one or the other 
after cragxot, and after §so$; (for there are no stops, nor division 
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°f words in theancient MSS„ an d neither party can produce the 
autography of Paul's amanuensis. ) The want of these might 
put an end to the contest, and disappoint the combatants: — 
*' ,e y. therefore, proceed to inquire, how the texts were read by 
'he fathers; and now they may pursue this abecedarian con- 
troversy without end, with the help of different copies, and 

**» consistent passages. The question about the other tent is 

Confined within a smaller circle : — it is simply, whether we 

**iould read O or 05, or 0% 

P. 161. — '*! The form of baptism is expressed by Justin 

^Iwvr even more distinctly, thus: Ea*' ofOfiaros TOW va- 

"**Bf T0>¥ C\W Httl ISlffTTOV, 06OUJ KDCt TOO twTTJgOi; 

»jj!t»» I»jirou Xjiotov, x.a.1 TivsvpaTOs ttyHH/.—.4poL % 
&n. 94. *' In the name of God the Father and Lord of all, and 

^>f our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit." Justin 
^lartyr flourished in the year of Christ. 140. 

P. 180. — ( a ) 1 John v. 7.— "For there are three that bear re- 
cord in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; 
^and these three are one." 

Reasons why this text should never be appealed to in the 
Trinitarian controversy. 

1. Because one hundred uitd Ira Greek man u scripts omit the 
the verse; in which number are the two of greatest antiquity 
and value, the Alexandrian and Vatican : and vol oat genuine 

manuscript, older than the invention of printing, contains it. 

2. Because thirty of the oldest Latin manuscripts omit it. 

3. Because the Eastern versions (viz. the Syriac, Coptic, 
-Arabic, -Ethiopic, and Slavonic) omit it. 

4. Because there are twenty-eight of the earliest Greet au- 
thors who never allude to this verse, though they would have 
>>een naturally led by their subject to appeal to it, if it had 
been known to them ; for they wrote on the Arian controversy, 
and quoted from this chapter, sometimes the tith and sometime* 
tkt 8tk verse; and one of them (Cyrillus Alexandrinus) the 
6/ft, Bth, and 9th verses, to prove what would have been more 
directly and strongly proved by the 7th verse. 
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5. Because there are twenty <one of the earliest Latin authors, 
in similar circumstances, who never refer to it 

6. Because, in the first English bibles after the Reforma- 
tion, this verse was printed in a different character, to signify 
its being, wanting in the original. 

7. Because the principal biblical critics, who have examined 
into this subject agree in rejecting the verse, viz. Luther, 
Father Simon, Sir Isaac Newton, Wetstein, Clarke, Emlyn, 
Bentley, Griesbach, Primate Newcome, (who omits this verse, 
entirely in his translation of the New Testament) Porson, (of 
whom the Monthly Review says, that he has completely over* 
thrown his adversary, Archdeacon Travis, and set the question 

at rest for ever; and in another place, with reference to the 
same controversy, that not even a straw is now left floating 
on the sea of controversy, to preserve from literary destruction 
the defender of 1 John, v. 7;) Michaelis, Marsh, &c. &c 
Indeed, it is not now quoted by any candid controversialist, at 
least without an express notification, that its authenticity is 
doubtful, except Burgess, Bishop of St David's. 

The Quarterly Review of the Bishop of St. David's book, 
speaks of it as a complete failure, and advises that the text 
should be given up. 

8. The only MSS. in existence that contain it, are two, both 
written since the invention of printing: one of these, the 
Berlin MS., has been undeniably proved to have been copied 
from printed editions, viz. the Complutensian and Stephens's; 
and the other, a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was written about the 15th or 16th century, and is evidently 
altered and interpolated in this place. 

See Mill's, Wetstein's, and Griesbach's editions of the Greek 
Testament : Porson's Letters to Travis ; Michaelis's Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, voL IV. chap, xxxi. page 412, 
&c. ; Clarke on the Trinity ; Emlyn's Tracts; Mon. Rev. xxii. 
p. 493, &c. xxvii. p. 17. lxxxv. p. 23; Hewlett on the Text, &c 

" There are still some persons, who, with more zeal than 
knowledge or discretion, are disposed to vindicate its authen- 
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ticity; bat nothing can be more injudicious than to vindicate 
Christianity on untenable ground." — Hewlett's Bible. 

I*. 181. — < 7 > It is certain that neither the Hebrew wo/dma, 
**or the Greek KTifyw, nor the Latin creare, can signify to 
create out of nothing. On the contrary, these words uniformly 
signify to create out of matter: Gen. i. 21, 27; Isaiah liv. 16. 
J&iiton's C. IX p. 128. 

P. 181. — ( 8 ) Those, who maintain the simple humanity of 
^^brist, restrict the texts on this subject to the affairs of the 
^^hurch, as connected with the Jewish polity and Gentile es- 
tablishments; while those, who assimilate him to the Su- 
S^reme God, extend them to the whole universe, and deny, 
¥hat such power can be delegated to any created being. But 
^M in the first case, it is hard to reconcile those magnificent 
descriptions with such humble subjects; so, in the other, as- 
tronomical speculations are foreign from the language of 
^Scripture, wfcich was addressed to men, who had no idea of 
the plurality of worlds. Besides,, who can assert, that the 
creation of matter, or even of spirit, ia the highest act of Om- 
nipotence ; or say, what portion of Divine power may be com* 
municated occasionally to his servants by the Almighty ? 

P. 192.— < 9 > The different Trinities mentioned by Bishop 
Stillingfleet, from the Unitarian Tracts are these : — 

1. The Ciceronian Trinity; three relations of God to his- 
creatures. This is Sabellianism. 2. The Cartesian Trinity 
makes three persons to be one God. 3. The Platonic ; three 
divine co-eternal persons, whereof the second and third are 
inferior to the first, in every thing except duration. 4* The 
Aristotelian, which saith that the divine persons are one God, 
because they have one and the same numerical substance. 
This is objected to, as destroying the personality of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, and was never held in the Church till 
the year 1215. 5. The Trinity of the Mobile, which is held 
by the common people, or by such lazy divines as only say, 
that it is an inconceivable mystery ; and that those are as much 
in fault who go about to explain it, as those who oppose it. — 
Ben Mordecai, p. 213. 
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: The changes, that have taken place in this doctrine are in- 
numerable. The Unitarian Tracts mention forty particulars* 
in which the orthodox still differ from one another. — Vol, II. 8. 

The Nicent Fathers supposed the three persons to be in*, 
separable. Cyril held them to be three distinct beings. The 
Lateran Council maintained a singularity of substance. These 
were all reckoned orthodox at different times; and a fourth 
hypothesis can hardly be conceived. So the Pseudo-Athana- 
sians, (Athanasian creed) that they may be sure of being in 
the right somewhere, maintain them altogether, though abso- 
lutely contradictory to one another : and the last of them is 
particularly condemned by Athanasius himself, as being the 
doctrine of Sabellius* 

South, Wallis, Hooker, &c. believe the three persons to be 
only names, attributes, states, or modes of acting. Bishops 
Tillotson, Bull, Fowler; Drs. Cud worth, Sherlock, How, 
Clarke, Waterland, &c. believe them to be different subsist- 
ences, minds> or spirits. Sherlock says " they are as distinct 
as Peter, James and John." ( Vindic. of the Trinity, p. 10$.) 
The University of Oxford (Nov. 25, 1695) decreed this to.be 
false, impious, and heretical. Their opponents maintain, that 
it is the very Catholic faith ; and that this decree censures the 
Nicene faith, and the church of England, and exposes both 
to the scorn and triumph of the Socinians. The church of 
England has not yet settled this important article. — See Ben 
Mordecai. p. 68, Sfc. 

Three persons, that is, three intelligent individual beings, 
bearing certain relations to^each other; two of them unac- 
quainted with the designs of the third; deriving their ex- 
istence from him, and acting by his power and authority ; and 
all taking different parts in creation, providence and redemp- 
tion, cannot be one and the same. A son cannot be coeval 
with his father; and the spirit, proceeding from both, must 
have a more recent origin than either. 

The creed of Athanasius (falsely so called) is too long for 
insertion. The reader is referred to the book of Common 
Prayer. It is a curious string of palpable contradictions. 
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The doctrine is unintelligible, and consequently inexplicable : 
hat Bishop Beveridge assists us in the best manner of speaks 
**9 of it, without understanding or explaining it " If we 
speak of it, bow hard is it to express it ! If I say, the Father, 
toe Son, and the Holy Ghost are three, and every one distinctly 
God, it is true; but if I say they are three, and every one dis- 
tt&ct Gods, it is false. I may say, the divine persons are dis- 
**ttct hi the divine nature ; but I cannot say, the divine nature 
*& divided into the divine persons. I may say God the Father 
** one God, and the Son is one God, and the Holy Ghost is 
°*)e God ; but I cannot say that the Father is one God, and 
*i*e Son another God, and the Holy Ghost a third God. I 
ay say, the Father begat another, who is God ; yet I cannot 
y he begat another God : and from the Father and the Son 
J* Joceedeth another, who is God ; yet I cannot say, that from 
^i*e Father and the Son proceedeth another God. So that, 
^ijough the Father be the first person in the Godhead, the Son 
e second, and the Holy Ghost the third ; yet the Father is 
ot the first, nor the Son the second, and the Holy Ghost the 
^kird God. So hard is it to word so great a mystery 
flight," — u This is a mystery, which we are all bound to be- 
lieve : yet must have great care how we speak of it; it being 
**oth easy and dangerous to mistake in expressing so myste- 
; * b ious a truth." — (Beveridge, Private Thought*, ii. 48 J I sup- 
J*ose the easiest and safest way is to let it alone altogether. 
-Again : — " This, I confess, is a mystery which I cannot pos- 
sibly conceive, yet it is a truth which I can easily believe ; 
^ea, therefore, it is so true that I can easily believe it, because 
it is so high that I cannot possibly conceive it; for it is im- 
Jx>ssible any thing should be true of the infinite Creator, which 
^an be fully expressed to the capacities of a finite creature; 
And for this reason I ever did, and ever shall, look upon those 
Apprehensions of God to be the truest, whereby we apprehend 
liim to be most incomprehensible; and that to be the most 
*rue God, which seems to be most impossible to us." — Ibid. 
. "This doctrine, that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, are 
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of one and the same individual and numerical essence, seems 
to burlesque the Holy Scriptures, or give them an uncouth 
and absurd sense, from the beginning of the Gospel to the 
end of the EpisHe."— Whitby's Last Thoughts, p. 510. 

" I cannot but conceive it to be both unnecessary and pre- 
sumptuous to say, that except every one do keep them (die 
Athanasian faith) whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly." — Bp. of Lincoln, EUm. of Theology, ii. 
222, 228.— Month. Rep. iii. 276. 

Archbishop Tillotson, writing to Bishop Burnet, says of 
the Athanasian creed : " I wish we were well rid of it" (Bur- 
net's life, p. 719.) and Archbishop Sharpe, going to church 
with the Minister, who was to officiate, the Minister took notice,, 
that it was one of the days appointed for reading the Atha- 
nasian creed ; and, said he, " I had like to have forgotten it:" 
upon which the Archbishop replied, " and why could not you 
have forgotten it ?" intimating, that he would have been as- 
well pleased, if he had. — Emlyn's Life, p. 58. v 

On the 2d of February, 1756, Dr. Clayton, Bishop 
Clogher, made a speech in the Irish House of Lords, which 
is reviewed in the Monthly Review for July, 1757, and moved, 
that the Nicene and Athanasian creeds should be omitted out 
of the liturgy. Upon a division the proposal was laid aside, 
as an improper mode of proceeding; the house being of 
opinion, that such a plan should rather be laid before his 
Majesty by humble remonstrance. 

Bishop Smalridge is reported to have said to W. Whiston, 
"I dare not examine; I dare not examine; for if we should 
examine and find, that you are in the right, the church has 
then been in an error for many hundred years." 

The scriptural professions of faith, were calculated to com- 
prehend and unite all who believed in Christ; human creeds 
and texts, to exclude and disperse. The Nicene was the first. 
The Arians were so pliable, or their heresy so minute, that it 
exercised the ingenuity of the Council to find a word, that 
would effect the desired schism. They, at last accomplished 
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it by the smallest letter in all the alphabets, proverbially 

used by our Lord to denote minutest points of doctrine ; and 

found a shiboleth and sibboleth in homoousian and homoi- 

o^asian. From that time the true point of orthodoxy has been 

v varying like the .tremulous magnetic needle, or the shifting 

M* rather cock. 

"I like not/' says Calvin, this prayer, 'O holy, blessed, 
id glorious Trinity;' it savours of barbarity. The word 
'xinity is barbarous, insipid, profane, a human invention, 
on no testimony of the word of God : the popish 
unknown to the prophets and apostles." — Calvin, Adman. 
- ad Polo*. 



Extracts on the Generation and Eternity of the Son. 

When the Son is said to be the first born of every creature, 

die beginning of the creation of God, nothing can be 

ore evident than that God, of his own will, created or gene- 

^ted, or produced the Son before all things, endued with the 

ivine nature, (divina natura proeditum.) — Milton's C. D. p. 

Him, who was begotten from all eternity, the Father cannot 
ixave begotten, at any time, (nunquam;) for what was from 
eternity, was never in the act of being made; him, whom 
e Father begat from all eternity, the Father still begets : he, 
^vhom he still begets is not yet begotten, and, therefore, is not 
^et a son: lor an action, which has no beginning, .can have 
**o completion,— iHi/frm'* C. D. p. 133. 

The Supreme God is self-existent: but he, who is not self. 

Existent, but was begotten, is not the first cause, but the effect, 

^nd therefore is not the Supreme God. He, who was begot- 

ten from all eternity, must have been from all eternity : but if 

be can have been begotten, who was from all eternity, there 

is no reason, why the Father himself should not have been 

begotten, and have derived his origin also from some paternal 

essence, (& habuerit patrem.) — Milton's C. B. p. 135. 
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Ait (Eusibius) Filium *£6 XS 0fatf et *S* ****** m ' 
MM, id est, ante saecula productum: nam saecula & tempus 
omne cum mundo coepisse, cum multis aliis veteribris, afbi- 
tratur: nee vox uiufiov apud Eusebium pro aeternitate ante 
creationem usquam sumitur: nam hujusmodi sternitatem in 
Filio evidenter negat — Mont/aucon in Eusebium. Apud Jortiu. 

Almost all the old philosophers, who held the eternity of 
the world, did not thereby mean, that it was self-existent— 
Dr. Clarke upon Jostin's Remarks, ii. 52. 

u The notion of the eternity of the Son is not clearly re- 
vealed in Scripture: but it seems most probable, that God, 
o Tlavroxparap, did always exercise in some manner or 
other, his eternal power and will." — Dr. Clark. (Weak ground 
for such a doctrine.) 

It is not pretended, that the doctrine of the Trinity is ex- 
pressly declared in any passage of Scripture : and the Roman 
Catholic Doctors deny, that it can be proved from the Sacred 
Writings: e. g. Cardinal Hosius, Gordonius Huntlseus, 
Grotserus, Fanrerus, Vega, Possevin, Wickus, and others. 
"Longe ergo sincerius facerent, si cum Pontincris faterentur 
istam distinctionem ex Scriptura non posse probari, sed tan- 
tum ex traditione." Curcelloeus. — Sumner's Note on Milton 9 s 
C. D. p. 80. 
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On the Holy Ghost. 

When the phrase, the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit/ 
occurs in the Old Testament, it sometimes signifies God the 
Father himself, as Gen. vi. 3 : sometimes the power or virtue 
of the Father, and particularly that Divine breath or influ- 
ence, by which every thing is created and nourished: some- 
times an angel, Isaiah xlviii, 16; Ezek. iii. 12, 14> 24, &c: 
sometimes Christ, who, according to the common opinion, 
was sent by the Father, to lead the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan, Isaiah Ixiii. 10, 11; that is, the angel to whom Je-' 
hovah transferred his own name, namely Christ, whom they 
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tempted, Numb. xxi. 5, and 1 Cor. x. 9: sometimes the im- 
pulse or voice by which the Prophets were inspired, Neh. ix. 
SO: sometimes the light of truth, Numb, xiv. 24 ; Neh. ix.20; 
li. 11, 12, cliii. 10. Undoubtedly, neither David, not 
other Hebrew, under the Old Covenant, believed in the 
personality of that good and Holy Spirit, unless perhaps as 
**i angel. More particularly, it implies that light, which was 
^hed on Christ himself, Isaiah xi. 2, xlii. 1 ; Acts x. 38. ' It 
^*Ljb1so used to signify spiritual gifts. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that all those passages* 
^*id man^ others of a similar kind in the Old Testament, 
"^W understood of the virtue and power of God the Father; 

^^iasnnich as the Holy Spirit was not yet given, nor believed 
: *^, even by those, who prophesied, that it would be poured 

"*V>rth in the latter times. So, likewise,, under the Gospel, 
is called the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of God, some* 
es means the Father himself, Matt. i. 18, 20; Luke L 35. 
^-^gain, it sometimes means the virtue and power of the Fa- 
^ler, Matt xii. 28; Rom. i. 4. How should it be necessary, 
^liat Christ should be filled with the Holy Spirit, of whonihe 
l^ad himself said, (John xv. 16.) " He shall take of mine?" 
^MThat could the Spirit confer on Christ, from whom he was 
^fcimseif to be sent, and to receive all things? The descent in 
"*Ae likeness of a dove, seems to have been only a representa- 
tion of the ineffable affection of the Father. It also signifies - 
^» divine impulse, or light, or voice, or word, transmitted 
through Christ, who is the word of God, Mark xii. 36; Acts 
i. 16; xxviii. 25; Heb. Hi. 7; 2 Pet. i. 21; Luke ii. 25, 26. 
Xastly, it implies, the person itself of the Holy Spirit, or its 
attendant gifts* He must evidently be considered as inferior 
%o both Father and Son. There is no room here for any so- 
Jihistical distinction founded on a two-fold nature. The - 
Jloly Spirit, inasmuch as he is a minister of God, and there- 
fore a creature, "was created or produced of the substance of 
Ctad, not by a natural necessity, but by the free will of the 
agent, probably before the foundations of the world were 

2c 
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laid, but later than the Son, and far inferior to him. — MiUnn't 
C. D. p, 154, # c. 

Since the Spirit is e\preasly said to be sent by the Father, 
and in the name of the Son, he who lieth to the Spirit, (Acta 
t. 3, 4,) must lie to God, u he who receives an Apostle re- 
ceives God who sent him, Matt. s. 20; Johnxiii.20; 1 Thesi. 
iv. a— Ibid. 163. 

Clarke gives the same explanation of the passage, (Scripture 
Doctrine, Part I, Sect 2, No. 66,) also quoting 1 Thess. iv.8. 
Ho supports his opinion on the Authority of Athanasius. 
Q;rs o ■$>iv/ra.{/,svc,s ra> dytai vnvfMtri, rai @t« (aJ-- 

tVITKTO, TOI XOtrOtXoVVTi tv tt&gvrQtq SlU TOW VttVfJt- 
ttTOf O.VTQV OToU yCtV ffi TO VTVSVfbU TOW 06Of, txit 

tuv o Qtog. iv tovt# yctg, <pn<ri, yivutrxoptv, ort i 
0£Oj, tv r,u,iv p,i*ti t ort ex rov mtvpurot uvrou isiw- 
XI* np.iv. |De Incarnat : Verbi fit contra Arianos. — Milton's 
C. D: Tran»lator , t NoU. 

Matt xii. 31, 32, has no reference to the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. For if to sin against the Holy Spirit were 
worse than to sin against the Father and Son, and if that 
alone were an unpardonable sin, the Spirit truly would be 
greater than the Father and the Son. The words must, 
therefore, apply to that illumination, whereby the Father en- 
lighteneth us by his Spirit, and which if any one resist, no 
method of salvation remains open to him. — Milton' t C. D. 168. 

Matt, xxviii. 19: here mention is undoubtedly made of 
three persons ; but there is not a word, that determines the 
Divinity or equality of these three. The Israelites were bap- 
tized unto Moses, ( 1 Cor. x. 2,) that is, unto the law or doctrine 
of Moses; and " the baptism of John" occurs in the same sense. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14: this ia not so much an invocation as a be- 
nediction; in which the Spirit is not'addressed as a person, 
but sought as a gift. — Milton's C. J), p. 167. 

The Holy Ghost is neither God nor Son of God; because 
he hath not his origin from the Father, like the Son, but is of 
the number of things, which have been made by the S 
Emeb. ap, Ditpin, quoted by Jortin, 11, 106. 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON THE PRb-EXISTENCE AND EXAMPLE OF 
CHRIST. 






Philippians, ii. — 5. 
X^et this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus ; 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, 
and look upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in tlie likeness of men ; and being found m fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross. Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him, a name, which 
is above efery name; that at the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in- heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
the Father:' 

J.N this portion of Scripture St. Paul instructs us, 
Tirst, that before his incarnation, Christ enjoyed 
a glorious state of existence, "being in the form 
of God :" Secondly, that instead of aiming at in- 
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dependence, or considering himself as holdm 




that pre-eminent station for his own benefit m 
Jy, he divested himself of the glory, which he 
with the Father, took on himself the form of 
servant, and " was made in the likeness of men ; 
Thirdly, that after he had assumed the 
appearance of a man, he still further humbl 
himself by submitting to the death of the 
Fourthly, that in consequence of this voluntary 
humiliation, God highly exalted him, and 
him an object of reverence to the whole Creatioi 
and, Fifthly, that whatever reverence is paid t 
him, is only subordinate to the Glory of th 
Father. 

The first principle* which we learn from th 
Apostle, is, that Christ enjoyed a superior states 
being, before he was manifested in the flesh — 
"He was in the form of » God, before he tooted 
upon him the form of a servant, ami' was founct 
in fashion as a mam" This plainly iftijdiefe 'pre— - 
existence. . 

Our Saviour's Discourses are run, of exprq» 
declarations on this subject, dehve^d y pp ^a^i^us - 
occasions, and in different, forma qf ,spejftpj&vt .>iOf"^" 
these I had lately occasion to remind r .yoVk\ But 
beside these, he sometimes implies the same doc- 
trine indirectly ^ both by his wards m$ kfa sUfcnfefel 
Thus he argues with the Pharisees; on *i>asmgei 
in the Psalms, in which David called IfimLord, 
and from which he concludes, that David did 
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be equal with God, hut made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in tlie likeness of men ; and being found m fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross. Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him, a name, which 
is above every name: that at t/te name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ U Lard, to the glory of 
the Father.". 

LN this portion of Scripture St. Paul instructs us, 

irst, that before his incarnation, Christ enjoyed 

i glorious state of existence, " being in the form 

of God :" Secondly, that instead of aiming at in- 
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shall at present add only one quotation more, 
which assuredly cannot, in any sense, be applied 
to a mortal man. *' He is the image of the in- 
visible God, the first born of every Creature; for 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven 
and in earth; and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist."* 

These are a few of the Texts, which speak 
directly of the existence of Christ previous to his 
incarnation. The indirect expressions implying 
the same thing, and taking it for granted, are too 
numerous to be recited. I shall only mention 
one, which our Lord evidently applies to himself. 
In the parable of the "householder, who planted 
a vineyard;" the expressions; "they will reve- 
rence my Son;" and "this is the heir: come let 
us kill him ; and the inheritance shall be ours ;" 
manifestly imply, that Christ was a person of su- 
perior rank, dignity and birth to the prophets ; 
or servants, who had been sent before ; and whom 
the husbandmen or Jews had put to death. The 
passages of both descriptions occur so frequently, 
that, though a degree of doubt were thrown on 
some, the remainder would be more than suf- 
ficient to establish, the Doctrine: but if, by any 
degree of critical ingenuity, the meaning of them 
all could be rendered doubtful, we must abandon 
all confidence in the signification of language, and 
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;^il faith in the Word of God. The same per- 
— version of meaning, which has been attempted 
— with respect to some of these Texts, would ex- 
-^ract any meaning from any set of words, that 
— would best suit the purpose of the critic. But 
^ven this distortion of particular Texts, is not 
^■hought sufficient to invalidate this Doctrine} for 
^some who deny it are forced, at the same time, 
^Ko expunge the commencement of Matthew and 
3X uke, and this without any warrant or authority 
^•rom manuscripts. 3 

Beside the express declarations of Scripture, 
~*he whole tenor of Revelation implies the Su- 
"^lerior Nature of Christ, and would be inconsis- 
tent and unaccountable on any other supposition. 
"This will appear, whether we take a view of 
^History or Prophecy. 

We have every reason to believe, that the Pa- 
triarchal and Mosaical Dispensations -were con- 
ducted, under God, by the agency of one super- 
eminent Being, denominated the Angel of the 
Covenant, the Angel of the Lord, and Jehovah ; 
■and we are expressly told, that they were order- 
ed by the Ministry of Angels. We are also in- 
structed, that the whole of this great process was 
only preparatory to the Ministry of Christ, and 
the Redemption of the world by him. Is it then 
to be supposed, that after these Spiritual Beings 
had conducted this magnificent system of dis- 
tions to the very eve of the Christian Reve- 
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lation; after Malaclii had closed the Old Testa- 
merit, with an assurance, that " the Lord should 
come suddenly to his temple, even the Mes- 
senger, or Angel of the Covenant, in whom they 
delighted," and that he should be preceded by a . 
Forerunner; prophecies, which our Lord applies - 
to himself and John the Baptist, and which 
identify him with the Angel of the Covenant, and 
the Baptist with EHas, who was to come before - 
him; — is it conceivable, that this grand and con- 
sistent plan should be suddenly broken off, and 
that these glorious Ministers of the Most High, 
should be superseded by the Son of a Galilean 
peasant ? 

It is, no doubt, competent to the Almighty to 
choose his own Instruments. We know, that he 
does, for wise reasons, select the weak things of 
the world to confound the strong ; and we can 
assign wise motives for the appearance of the 
Messiah in a lowly and obscure condition. If the 
whole of the Christian Scheme were only to raise 
up a moral teacher, to announce immortality as 
the Reward of Virtue ; and were it wholly un- 
connected with any other Dispensation, we might 
be able to reconcile ourselves to the selection of 
such a person as Jesus of Nazareth. But when 
we call to mind the stupendous plan, of which he 
is the head and conductor; when we recollect 
the connected scheme of Providence and Grace, 
of which even the Gospel makes but a part; and 
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-when we turn our thoughts to that grand stream 
«*f prophecies, which flows through the Old Tes- 
ment, we shall hardly persuade ourselves, that 
they could apply to a mere man ; and that all the 
"Jations of the earth were to be blessed, and the 
^^hole world redeemed from destruction, by the 
Son of Joseph and Mary. 

This supposition will appear yet more extraor- 
dinary, when we contemplate the manner, in 
"which the office of Christ is represented in Scrip- 
ture. Who can helieve, that the well-beloved 
and only Son of the Most High, "the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person," 
"Was the son of a Jewish carpenter; and that God 
'manifested that tender love to the world, which 
»sso much celebrated by the Sacred Writers, by 
F*arting with this dearly beloved son of Joseph, 
"to be the propitiation for the sins of all mankind? 
-t^ot to speak of those exalted titles given him, 
taoth in the Old and New Testaments, how could 
^uch a one be the Saviour of the world, the Media- 
tor of the new Covenant, the Advocate and Inter- 
cessor for the human race, and a merciful High 
driest'; or entitled to those transcendent appella- 
tions, which have led the greater part of Chris- 
tians to suppose him a portion of the Supreme 
Godhead ? 

If these titles, offices and functions appear so 
incompatible with human nature, what shall we 
aay of his being raised to the right hand of God, 
2d 
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proclaimed to be a Prince and a Saviour, and ap — 
pointed to be the Judge of the world ? How ca^^c~3 
we imagine St. John to be so extravagant, as t— «: 
apply to a mortal man such strains as these 
*' Every creature, which is in heaven and i _5 ti 
earth, heard I saying, blessings and honour, aii^n < 

glory, and power, be unto him thatsittetb on tl» m. * 

throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and eve *~ 
I beheld, and lo, a great number, which no m^-*-m*i 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, an-*****.^ 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, an-**» *J 
before the Lamb, clothed with while robes, an*» <3 
palms in their hands; and cried with a loud voic***^ 1 ' 
saying, salvation to our God, who sitteth upc*t*»* ** 
the throne, and unto the Lamb." ** It is he^. 
says the Apostle, "that was ordained of God t ■*-* 
be the Judge of the quick and the dead. W**^ 
must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ- 
Above all, is it supposable, on this principle, thai- **" 
Christ himself should repeatedly say, " The Sof* 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all his hol*»r^' 
angels with him; and then shall he sit on the^ 
throne of his glory* before him shall be gatheretJ- 
all nations. The Father hath committed alJ- 
judgment to the Son?" 

It appears, then, that Christ himself laid claimi 
to pre-existence in a glorious state of being ; — 
that his Apostles ascribed it to him; — that the* 
prophecies pre-supposed it; — that the consistency 
of the two revelations required it; and that it 
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was indispensable to his offices as a Mediator, A 
Redeemer and a Judge. Contrast with this that 
scheme of redemption, which supposes him to be 
an obscure villager, and nothing more, from nil 
t>irth to his exaltation at the right hand of God; 
t-o his receiving a name, at which all creation 
should bow; to his being invested with all power, 
^■nd being appointed Judge of all; and all this as 
**- reward for his humility, the humility of a mere 
*"»ian; and it will easily appear, which scheme is 
Vnost consonant to reason as well as to Scripture. 
This doctrine my text expresses by saying, 
"*hat Christ was in the form of God, before he as- 
sumed the form of a man. By the form of God, 
I understand what our Saviour himself expresses, 
when he speaks of the glory, which he had with 
the Father before the world was; and the Apos- 
tle, when he calls him the " brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person." It 
is afterwards contrasted with his taking on him- 
self the form of a servant. In his former state, 
his appearance was divine, and resembled God ; 
in his earthly condition, it was servile, and re- 
sembled that of a servant; as he says himself, " I 
am among you as one that serveth." In the 
same sense I understand that other phrase, " equal 
with God," as implying only likeness or resem- 
blance. Such words as equality, perfection, and 
the like, are not used in conversation or moral 
composition, in their strict sense. This is gene- 
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rally confined to metaphysical reasoning, or ma 

thematical demonstration. Thus we say, more 
or less perfect, though perfection, in strictness^ 
can have no degrees: a thing must either be per — 
feet or imperfect. In like manner, the word sig — 
nifying equal in the original, often implies only a_ 
near resemblance; and, accordingly, it admits of; 
degrees of comparison, which it would not do, i±*ifcr_ j 
always meant mathematically equal. Two objects.. .^ 
or quantities cannot be more or less equal. If they^ — -v 

be not exactly equal, they are altogether unequal 

Being in the form of God, he thought- 

it not robbery to be equal with God." 3 Th r— 
word here translated "robbery," signifies any*^- 

thing seized by violence, and particularly plun 

der taken from an enemy. It corresponds witlm. 
the English word, seizure, implying either the? 
act of seizing, or the thing seized, according tc» 
its connexion in the sentence. The meaning ot 
the Apostle I conceive to be, that Christ did not- 
think his pre-eminent rank, by which he bore a- 
resemblance to the Divine Nature, to be a digni- 
ty, that he possessed as a right, or as a prize ob- 
tained by merit, and held independently of his 
heavenly Father, for his own gratification j but 
as a privilege and favour conferred on him for 
important purposes, and for which he was indebt- 
ed to God: and therefore, far from pertinaciously 
retaining it, he voluntarily resigned his exalted 
situation, in order to forward the plans of his hea- 
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veuly Father, and thus testified his humility, his 
resignation, and his benevolence to mankind; for 
these are the qualities, which the Apostle is im- 
pressing on the Philippians, and of which he pro- 
poses Christ as an example. " Let this mind be 
i*i you, which was also in Christ Jesus." The ob- 
vious meaning of our translation would make 
Christ an example of ambition, instead of humil- 
Hy; and accords neither with the remainder of 
the sentence, nor the purpose of the Apostle, 
ihs humility he evinced, 1, by relinquishing, for 
^. time, the form and likeness of God; 2, by as- 
suming the form of a servant and the likeness of 
^man; and 3, by submitting to death. 

Thus "the form of God" is opposed to " the form 
■*of a servant," and the likeness of God contrasted 
^%iiiix " the likeness of man." The " form and like- 
ness of God," declare, that lie was not God, since 
^ie could not then be said to be like himself, or in 
^iia own form. If this had been the meaning of the 
-Apostle, instead of " being in the ibrm and like- 
ness of God," he would have openly announced 
Xim to be the Supreme Being himself. 

On the whole, *' if this passage imply his co- 
equality with the Father, it rather refutes than 
proves his unity of essence ; since equality can- 
not exist but between two or more essences. 
Further, the phrases, " he did not think," " he 
made himself of no reputation," literally, " emptied 
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himself," appear inapplicable to the Supreme 
God : for " to think" is nothing else than to en- 
tertain an opinion, which cannot properly be 
said of God, because he knows all things. Nor 
can the infinite God be said to empty himself, for 
infinity and emptiness are opposite terms. But 
since be emptied himself of that " form of God," 
in which he previously existed, if the form of 
God is to be taken for the essence of the Deity 
itself, it would prove him to have emptied him- 
self of that essence, which is impossible.* 

So far the Apostle has informed us, that, before 
his appearance in this world, our Lord enjoyed a 
glorious state of existence, which he freely re- 
signed to promote the gracious designs of the 
Almighty, with respect to the human race*. In 
describing the manner, in which he descended 
from his exalted state, the Apostle uses a much 
stronger expression than that adopted by our 
translators. In our bibles, it is said, that Christ 
" made himself of no reputation ;" but St. Paul 
says, " he emptied himself," that is, he divested 
himself of some of those qualities, which belong- 
ed to him in his heavenly state, but were incon- 
sistent with the character he was about to assume. 
This he did preparatory to the state of humilia- 
tion and suffering, to which he was to descend, 

* Milton on Christian Doctrine, p. 147. 
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and which may have been incompatible with the 
peculiar circumstances of his former condition. 
This derelection of his former state, followed 
his birth, infancy and youth, is, no doubt, 
hard to be conceived. This process is a subject 
evidently beyond the compass of human intellect, 
and matter of pure faith. But, since it was 
deemed right, that he should pass through the 
other stages of mortal existence, we may suppose, 
that this also was indispensable. There are many 
other events in his life, which, as appears to us, 
might have been spared; many indignities, from 
which he might have been exempted. But for 
this end did he come into the world, that he 
might perfect others by his example, and himself 
by suffering: and if he was destined to pass 
through the ordinary events of manhood, and 
submit to all its humiliating conditions, it is not 
easy to devise, how the earliest period of life could 
have been dispensed with. Had it been so, he 
must have, at once, appeared in full maturity, in 
the midst of society, a singular, solitary being, of 
a peculiar nature, destitute of parents, relatives 
and friends, ignorant of the use of his limbs, 
voice and language, of the means of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, of clothing, and all other 
wants and accommodations of man. How incon- 
sistent this would have been with his familiar and 
edifying intercourse with mankind, and the whole 
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course of liis ministry, as recorded by the Ev; 
gelists, it is easy to perceive. 

The necessary knowledge, too, of the Jewish 
Scriptures, of the customs of his country, and the 
character and prejudices of his countrymen, re- 
quired much time and experience; and the su- 
pernatural and instantaneous communication of 
all this knowledge, might not have been agreeable 
to divine wisdom, which does nothing in vain. 
In these studies, and the acquisition of this ex- 
perience, his youth may have been employed. 
As in all this there is nothing contradictory and 
repugnant to reason, nor derogatory to the Su- 
preme Being, we should subject our imaginations 
to the authority of Scripture. 

The doctrine of the pre-existence is so clearly 
and repeatedly declared in various parts of Scrip- 
ture, that it can hardly be contested without am 
undue degree of critical refinement. Those, who* 
deny it, seera to me to be at continual variance 
with both revelations; to be continually fencing- 
with the word of God, parrying and warding oft" 
the most direct and pointed texts. 4 When bo> 
many learned and pious men resort to such far- 
fetched expedients, they must be influenced by 
some powerful inducement. This, I apprehend, 
is an idea, that the doctrine of the simple hu- 
manity of Christ relieves Christianity from many 
of those difficulties, which attend the scheme, 
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which I have been endeavouring to support. But, 
in my mind, it involves revelation in ten-fold 
perplexity ; and is inconsistent, not only with 
single texts, but with the whole plan and texture 
of the Sacred Writings. 

When we .study a divine revelation, we cannot 
expect to find every thing natural, and consonant 
to our previous experience. The instructions, 
which arc to regulate our own conduct, will no 
doubt be clear; for they would otherwise fail in 
producing their effect; but the history must, of 
necessity, be supernatural, unprecedented and 
astonishing; and obscure intimations will una- 
voidably be given of subjects, connected with the 
main design, which we cannot possibly compre- 
hend in their full extent. Nor is there any thing 
in the doctrine, which I have kid down, incom- 
patible with the natural convictions of the human 
understanding. 

The idea of a pre-existent state is so far from 
Tieing at variance with the common sense of man- 
kind, that perhaps there is not one religious spe- 
culation, except the Being of God, and the real- 
ity of a future state, which has received a more 
.general currency among mankind. There is 
irdly a nation or tribe of men, among whom it 
s not, in one form or other, prevailed. The 
•ansmigration of the human soul from one body 
o another, formerly obtained, in all these western 
gions, under the Druidical superstition, and is 
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still the belief of the East. In the intermediate 
space, it formed the creed of one of the most an- 
cient and numerous sects of the Greek philoso- 
phers j and, of course, pre-supposcd a pre-exist- 
ent state. The Jews had a confused notion of 
this kind, when they asked, " which had sinned, 
the man or his parents, that he had been born 
blind." If he sinned before he was born, it 
must have been in a prior state of existence. 
That such was their opinion, we are informed by 
their own historian. It was, no doubt, an opinion, 
that rested on no rational foundation; but its ge- 
neral prevalence is, on this very account, an argu- 
ment, that the idea of passing from one state of 
being to another, is not abhorrent from the na- 
tural bias of the human mind. But, not to dwell 
on this, the doctrine of a future state, which has 
been always and universally maintained, and in 
which we so firmly believe, necessarily implies, 
that we are all at this moment in a state of pre- 
existence, with respect to the life to come. We 
are certainly now in a pre-existent state: and, for 
aught we can tell, we may have been in a state 
of being prior to this. 5 

Now, the effect of passing from one state of 
being to another must be precisely that, which is 
expressed by St. Paul, vhen he says, that Christ 
' emptied himself," that is, divested himself of 
certain properties, exclusively adapted to his hea- 
venly condition. It is indeed impossible to con- 
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ceive of any considerable change in the mode of 
existence, without supposing, that some such 
adaptation of circumstances must take place. 
When a worm is transformed into a winged in- 
habitant of the air, what important changes must 
it undergo in its nature, instincts and powers, as 
well as form ! When we ourselves shall pass into 
" a spiritual state, how many new qualities must we 
assume; and how few of our present habits, af- 
fections, passions, sentiments and recollections 
shall we retain ! In short, what a new creature 
must wc become, when we are invested with a 
spiritual and glorified body! 

It is now time to advert to the conclusion of 
this valuable series of texts. " Wherefore, God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
that is above every name." "Wherefore;" that 
is, in consequence of his humility and resignation, 
in relinquishing his former glory, and not con- 
sidering it as a matter of right, but of favour; and 
as a reward for his obedience to God, and the 
important service he had done to man, the Al- 
mighty exalted him, even above his former state 
of glory, and assigned him a yet more elevated 
rank in the spiritual world; "that, at (or in) the 
name of Jesus, every knee should bow, in heaven, 
and on earth, and under the earth;" that is, that 
all creatures should do him reverence. 6 It is 
not meant literally, as some understand it, that 
we should, on every occasion, bow the head, or 
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bend tlie knee, at the name of Jesus in parti- 
cular, and not of Christ or Messiah ; for this would 
be a very perplexing, impracticable and useless 
injunction; besides, that Jesus is not his dis- 
tinguishing appellation, being only the Greek for 
Joshua. But it is implied, that he should receive 
honour and reverence from all mankind. With 
respect to the degree and mode of this reverence, 
there is a variety of opinions among divines. 
Some are very scrupulous of exceeding in this 
respect, and carefully avoid it, even in their 
hymns: others think, that as there is a degree of 
external veneration due to superior age, rank or 
merit among ourselves, and the demonstrations 
of it vary according to the just pretensions of the 
individual; so our glorified Redeemer is entitled 
to much higher degrees of veneration, and more 
solemn demonstrations of reverence than any 
other creature. Of these divines, some feel no 
scruple in offering a degree of worship, of a na- 
ture, liowever, subordinate to that paid to his 
Father; while the large majority of Christians 
seem incbned to make no distinction at all. 
Among these sentiments each individual will 
make a selection, according to his own feelings 
and convictions. For my own part, I am per- 
suaded, that direct worship, adoration, confession 
and supplication, should be confined to the Al- 
mighty. Any transfer of these to an inferior 
being, I conceive to be absolutely forbidden by 
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the Supreme Being himself ; and in his own case 
expressly rejected and disclaimed by our blessed 
Lord. We are not, therefore, to address our 
prayers, in any case, to Christ, but to the Al- 
mighty, through him as Mediator. I would say, 
with the angel in the revelations, when John fell 
down before him, " See thou do it not; he is thy 
fellow servant; worship God;" and with our 
Lord himself, " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.'" 

The last sentence of the passage before us is 
clear, with respect to St. Paul's sentiment on this 
subject; for though he had spoken so forcibly, 
and with so little reserve, on the veneration due 
to Christ, he concludes : " Let every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ ia Lord, to the glory of the 
Father." As our gracious Lord refers all his 
words and actions to his heavenly Father, so are 
we to refer all the glory resulting from his minis- 
try to the same source; and, as expressed in ano- 
ther place, we should " do all in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to the Father 
of all, through him." 

Notwithstanding the grandeur and profundity 
of the views developed in this portion of Scrip- 
ture, the immediate object of Paul was only to 
illustrate the humility of our Lord, and to exhi- 
bit his condescension as an example to the Phi- 
lippians. " Let this mind be in you, which was 
in Christ Jesus." There are some, however, who 
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think, that the sense I have put upon his words, 
is inconsistent with this design. They maintain, 
that the example of Christ loses much of its effi- 
cacy, if contemplated in any other point of view 
than as that of a mortal man. They allege, that 
as it would be impossible for us to equal or 
rival a being of a superior nature, it is vain to 
propose such a character to us as a model ; that 
the impossibility of excelling would damp the ar- 
dour of imitation; and that men will never at- 
tempt what they previously know to be imprac- 
ticable. ^ 

They do not recollect, that many things may 
be proper objects of imitation, which we can ne- 
ver hope to emulate; and that excellence is more 
likely to be attained by copying a perfect model, 
to the best of our abilities, than by contenting 
ourselves with equalling what is on our own level. 
An inferior example can never enable us to ap- 
proach perfection, and will probably betray us 
into indolence and error; while a perfect pattern 
will lead us from one degree of excellence to 
another, without flattering us with having arrived 
at the summit. Those, who are studious of ex- 
celling in any of the fine arts, are far from se- 
lecting imperfect models, which may tempt them 
to copy defects, or to rest contented with infe- 
rior acquirements: they travel into distant coun- 
tries, to study the works of the most eminent 
masters. They do not even confine themselves 
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to any one model, but endeavour to combine the 
beauties of many. Nor are they satisfied with 
copying the most celebrated specimens of their 
art, but labour to rival the most beautiful and 
sublime productions of nature. Nay, far from 
confining themselves even to the imitation of any 
one natural object, they endeavour to form to 
themselves an ideal beauty, selected from the 
whole creation. In eloquence or poetry, where 
no visible examples are displayed before their 
eyes, they study the productions of ancient 
genius; and, not content with this, they conceive 
an ideal character, of imaginary excellence; and 
the nearer they can approach to perfection in 
their -conceptions, the nearer to perfection will 
also be their imitations. 

Now, Christ is the model of the Christian, We 
are relieved from the necessity of conceiving an 
ideal character, and the danger of adopting a 
faulty pattern. The moralist and the religionist 
have this advantage over the greatest geniuses 
among statuaries and painters, orators and poets, 
that they have a faultless example presented to 
their eyes, in real life. 

The character of our Lord it is, no doubt, im- 
possible to excel. It Would even argue the 
greatest presumption to expect to equal it: but 
it is, on that very account, the most worthy ob- 
ject of imitation. Suppose it were less excel- 
lent, but still superior to any that we could hope 
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to attain ; the same objection would remain. 
Suppose it reduced to our own level, there would 
be an end of our ambition. It would rather lull us 
into indolence, or puff us up with vanity and self- 
conceit, than inspire us with the noble ardour of 
St. Paul, who, in his Christian course, forgot what 
he had left behind, and continually pressed for- 
ward for the prize. Besides, if Christ were not 
a perfect model, he must be an imperfect one; 
and then we should be in danger of copying his 
imperfections, which we should find so much 
easier of execution, and so much better adapted 
to our own imperfect nature. Such a pattern 
would encourage acquiescence in inferior pro- 
ficiency. If it were absolutely faulty, it would 
lead us astray, and betray us into error, perhaps 
into sin. If it were mixed, we should be con- 
tinually at a loss to know what we should imitate, 
and what we should avoid ; and, in this perplex- 
ity, we would naturally incline to what was most 
agreeable to our depraved inclination; and thus 
it would cease to be a model. So that the supe- 
rior nature of Christ is so far from being an ob- 
jection to his being proposed as our pattern, that 
we could not otherwise be secure in imitating 
him at all. 

The intention of proposing a model to us is, 
that we may, by imitating it, arrive at the highest 
excellence: now, excellence is not more difficult 
to copy in a superior being, than the same de- 
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gree of excellence would be, if displayed in ahu- 
man character. Besides, it could not exist in a 
man, without supernatural assistance; and then, 
the difficulty returns upon us; for if a man be 
divinely assisted, he is no more a proper object 
of* emulation, than the being by whom he ia in- 
spired. It, therefore, comes to the same thing, 
so far as imitation is concerned, whether Christ 
was a supernatural being, or a man actuated by a 
supernatural being. This reasoning accords with 
l-he exhortation of our blessed Lord himself, "Be 
ye, therefore, perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
Perfect; merciful, as he is merciful; holy, as he 
,s holy;" for, if the Almighty himself may be 
P r cposed as a pattern, we may well be called 
u p»on to imitate our Master, who abode among 
U S 3 for tin's very end, " to give us an example, 
'"*at we might follow his steps." 

Instead of deeming the pre-existent glory of 
a "L»r Lord, an objection to his being proposed as 
a *nodel for our imitation, I am persuaded, that 
l *- adds force to his example in some respects, 
ajr *d detracts from it in none. This is the case, 
Particularly in those points in the character of 
a <Jx Redeemer, which he himself, and his Apostle 
"^ul have selected for our imitation. These are 
™-*-s. meekness and lowliness, evinced by his volun- 
^-*y abdication of heaven, his humiliation, and 
^-*s sufferings. 






THE PHE-EXISTENCE 

If the Son of the Most High, who had a " glory 
with his Father before the world was," was meek 
and lowly, how absurd is it in us to be insolent 
and proud! Is not this a stronger precedent, and 
a more persuasive instance, than any that could 
be supplied bya mortal man? If "the brightm 
of his Father's glory* and the express image of 
his person," washed the feet of his own Apostles, 
and ministered to a company of poor fishermen, 
is not this a more powerful inducement to hu- 
mility, than if one of themselves had peformed 
these servile offices? 1C the Beloved of the Fa- 
ther relinquished his heavenly state, and descend- 
ed to the meanest condition of mortality, how 
can we betray any reluctance in parting with the 
decorations or comforts of our lowly condition, 
when it is the will of our heavenly Father ? And 
if one, who was incapable of suffering, and exempt 
from death, voluntarily assumed our mortal frame, 
that he might " bear witness to the truth," and 
"taste of death for every man;" is not this a 
more persuasive argument, why we should en- 
dure hardship and persecution for the attestation 
of the truth, and the benefit of our fellow crea- 
tures, than the sufferings of any ordinary martyr? 

Another objection to proposing the conduct of 
Christ as a pattern to us, is, that the exercise of 
virtue was more easy to one of his exalted nature. 
To this I answer, that many, and indeed the prin- 
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cipal parts of our Saviour's life, were so far fro 
L>eing more easy to him than to us, that, in fact, 
tliey were much more difficult. We know from 
tlie experience of our own nature, that humilia. 
tico and contempt, indignities and bodily pain, 
-**~e less tolerable in proportion to the refinement 
■-*-xid dignity of the sufferer; and hence it is rea- 
* finable to conclude, that they would be still 
^-nore grievous to a spirit of finer feelings, and 
**lore exalted dignity. Now, in proportion to the 
degree of suffering, must be the virtue of the 
"Voluntary sufferer. As a person of rank and edu- 
cation would feel much greater anguish of mind, 
and even of body, from an ignominious punish* 
Haent, than one of a coarser frame of mind, or 
firmer texture of nerves, so would a superior 
Being suffer much more than either; and, there- 
fore, these virtues of patience, fortitude and re- 
signation, were of more difiicult exercise on the 
part of our Lord, than any of us, who are invited 
to follow his example. 

If we except his miracles, his prophecies, and 
other preternatural parts of his conduct, which 
"*we are not expected to copy into our lives, we 
shall find nothing in the daily conversation of our 
Xord, which it is unreasonable to expect us to 
imitate. It may, indeed, be impracticable for us 
to exhibit that uniform consistency, and beautiful 
«yrnrnetry, which appear in the character of Jesus; 
but there is, perhaps, no single virtue in its com- 
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position, which we may not be expected to ex- 
emplify. 

We may even insist, that, in some instances, 
the virtues exercised by our Lord were more 
reasonably to be looked for in man, especially 
those, which relate to our conduct to one another. 
What can be more conclusive than such reason- 
ing as this: "Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another?" "As 1 have 
loved you, do ye also love one another ?" It is 
surely much more natural, that we should feel af- 
fection, sympathy and compassion for our fellow- 
creatures, than that a spiritual being of a superior 
order should take such an interest in our wants, 
sufferings, or feelings. As to piety and devotion, 
they are equally due to the Father of all, from all 
his children : and what is there in the humility 
and meekness, temperance and fortitude of Jesus, 
that is not a suitable object for our imitation? 
Are not our relative duties, as members of fami- 
lies and society, subjects of government, and 
lovers of our country, much more congenial to 
our nature and condition, than to his, whose 
country was not of this world ? 

In all this I am not contending, that any hu- 
man creature can equal our gracious Master in 
the sublimity and beauty of his spotless character; 
nor even in the display of any one grace: nor is 
this necessary to my purpose, for this is not the 
object of proposing a pattern. It is not required, 



is not required, 
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that a child shall equal his parent, or a pupil vie 
with his master : much less is it expected, that a 
disciple shall rival our Lord. He is not proposed 
to us as an object of emulation, still less of com- 
petition; but as a character of transcendent ex- 
cellence, calculated to conciliate our esteem, ex- 
cite our admiration, and kindle our ambition. 
As we are to be followers of God, like dutiful 
children of a wise and affectionate parent, so are 
w e to be followers of Christ, as humble and teach- 
a t>le disciples. Our Lord draws all men after 
' J i m by the amiable and practicable example which 
^e exhibits. He allures them all to follow him 
^*y the suavity and mildness of his character and 
deportment, but keeps them at an awful distance 
t\y the majesty of his superior nature. There is 
Nothing in his ordinary conversation, which an 
^•tniable and virtuous man might not, at first sight, 
"ope to copy into his own Iifej nor does he per- 
ceive how much he is excelled, and how hard a 
task he has undertaken, till he makes the attempt. 
If, however, his aim be not victory, but improve- 
ment, he will find sufficient gratification in trac- 
ing the steps of his heavenly Master, even at the 
humblest distance. 

In his state of humiliation, though our Saviour 
was exempt from sin, yet he was liable to temp- 
tation, and consequently a suitable model for our 
imitation. This sympathy with human feelings, 
and this experience of the power of temptation, 
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were also calculated to render ])im a persuasive 
intercessor, and a merciful Judge. Thus all is 
consistent in the result, though inconceivable iu 
the detail. " It became the captain of our salva- 
tion to be made perfect by sufferings," in order 
to complete his own character and merits, and 
qualify him for that high reward and glorious 
exaltation which awaited himj and also to pre- 
pare him for being a sympathetic intercessor, and 
a merciful Judge. Let us then both "follow hia 
steps," and trust to his sympathy and clemency 
as a Mediator, an Intercessor, and the final dis- 
penser of the Divine Justice, both to the living 
and the dead. 

Now to him, who sent from his bosom his well- 
beloved Son, to take on himself the fashion of a 
man, and to dwell among us, full of grace and 
truth, that he might bring many sons to God, 
and who hath now highly exalted him, and given 
him a name that is above every other name, be 
glory, through Christ the Lord. — Amen. 



P. 197, — CI In tkt beginning, cannot refer to eternity; for 
eternity has no beginning. If this were spoken of the Su- 
preme God, it would be a profane expression. It would im- 
ply that there may have been a lime, when he was not. 
means, at or before the creation. Thus Moses: "In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth." Many hare 
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subscribed lo ihe eternity of the Son, both in the early ages, and 
later; meaning only, thai he was produced in eternity, that is, 
before our time. This was the opinion of most of the fathers 
before the Council of Nice. Many Arians have scrupled to 
call Christ a creature, thinking that all creatures were made 
by him, and that he, of course, differed from them in'aome re- 
spect; or imagining some other mode of coming into being be- 
side creadon out of nothing. — For Authorities, see Ben Mordt. 
eat, p. 159 and 187. 

Neither can this phrase signify, from the beginning of the 

Gospel. That Jesus existed "in the beginning of the Gospel, 

t the commencement of his ministry," is a truism ; and that 

e world was enlightened by him," instead of "was or was 

de by him." is an unwarrantable perversion of the text. 

s Improved Version. 

Tie word, translated World, int!iisphiceiss(oo;'i«rnot aim oraia- 
e ; and, therefore, the text is not exposed to the same criticism 
ritb other corresponding passages. That, which is rendered 
\de, tyvurn, also signifies to be, or exist: but this makes no 
fferenee: the same sense remains, thus: "All things were 
r existed) by him; and without him was not any thing, 
" nothing existed, that ever existed. Again, "the 
world was, (or existed ) by him ;" tbat is, by his agency under 
God; for such is the force of the preposition. The same use 
of the word occurs in Acts xix. 2S: "gods, which are made 
with hands, ytMf&smi ;" and in Hebrews, xi. 3 ; " The things that 
sre seen, were not made (•yeyamai) of things thai do appear:" 
where Newcome observes, tbat (itrwac) worlds, is explained 
by the " things which are seen," to signify the visible, mate- 
rial world, called into being by the word or command of God : 
■nd in James iii. 9 : " Men made after the similitude of God," 
yryororae- It is thus translated here, even in the Improved 
Version; which rejects this interpretation in the first chapter 
of John; as " a sense, which the word syivilo, will not admit." 
The text assuredly refers to the account of the creation by 
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P. 192. — (*) Mr. Cappe is an exception to this observation: - 
" with respect (says he) to the two first chapters of Luke*» 
Gospel, I find in them no internal traces of forgery or fiction*.* 
but many of genuineness and truth. Here are no mistakes * 
here is nothing inconsistent with manners or with facts, 
thing that accords not, as well as truth could accord, with 
we know of what went before, or of what followed this 
tive : every thing that is ascribed to every character, whethe: 
word or deed, is perfectly natural and proper. The narrative 
of Matthew and Luke are both forged, if either is : they 
perfectly together, and reciprocahly elucidate and support 
other. Some things in the narratives are of such a nature^ 
that they were likely to bring the whole into controversy^ 
such as an ingenious forger would have avoided, as improb- 
able; such as would hardly have presented themselves to his^ 
imagination; or, if they had, such as he would have rejected^ 
lest they should discredit his fiction;" and much more to the- 
same purpose. — See Monthly Repositary, Vol. VIII. p. 190. 

Dr. Carpenter, also; believes in the genuineness of - St 
Luke's introduction. — Reply to Dr.Magee, Bristol, 1820, p. 123. 

Dr. Lardner believed in the miraculous conception; though 
he denied the pre-existence of our Lord. 
. P. 204. — ( 3 ) Ev fjugpp Ssou, not rov ®$ov, nor @«o; w. JLwsmt- 
fiiv Siog avsv rovafigov, rov rv%pvra sixoijmv §£ov row fdww,~ iy Swr 
rov [adde firf] ovror sav ds siitu/mv 6 ®eog, brikw ug am rw 6 ctfipo, 
rov ovra ttifjMivofMv, akrfifi rs xou yiwtxofLsm. John i. 1. — Epki- 
phanius apud Wetstein. 

In like manner, it is or uvea ura &«, not ru Otu nor ^tog snau. 
This and the former phrase are synonymous. They are both in- 
compatible with identity; and the latter implies only simili- 
tude, according to the following unsuspected authorities, 
Wetstein, Schleusner, Doddridge, Parkhurst, M'Knight, 
Whitby, Newcome and many others. Doddridge and after 
him Parkhurst observe, that the proper phrase for equal to 
God, is im rca 0gw as in John v. 18. 
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Jipmytim rf/rfiaro. The shades of meaning assigned to this 
»tm rase are various. See Weistein for classics and fathers : 
H^rici Casauboni Diatribe apud Crenii Analecta for nume- 
o«as authorities of a later period; and Newcome, &c. for 
r»«re recent opinions. There is a similar phrase in SnJlust I 
«-£uasi lion or i non praxis habeant ;" Milton, in his posthn- 
r»-*3Us work, p. 105, interprets the phrase, thus: "nempe quia 
'M. dono acceperal, non raplo." 

"To utai ma, 3saj I consider as equivalent to o/mih/ui, and 
'*^»t in apposition with tmrayftui/: thus o\jy^ nyisara n tinu i«a 
*c« (i«eu) etpmjrf&eri. The words express his state at the time, 
1 -*^»t a future acquisition. In this case the verb would he tav- 
£«-*■ ; as observed by Pierce, of Exeter. 

The parallelism of the principal expressions is obvious, 
: "**SP1 ^ i0 an '' tygpiw 8aA*u, t«a %iii and t/tana/ucri avfyiurruv. The 
*>Howing passage is quoted by Dr. Clarke from Eusebius; 
■»c«f mini 1> '-' iu>z$fy ^sou, iuvu/j,n aurps wy u Ssof ; ffw; ot av«f ag- 
rl °«7(w rr/wfara to tnw ma &£u, avro; m i Swc — Contra Marce.ll. 
r - #. 18. 

P. 208.— <*) The interpretation of the text in the notes on 

'4"»e Improved Version is as follows: "Christ, invested with 

■Miraculous power*, was in the form of God : hut declining to 

*ise them for his own personal advantage, he appeared like 

*»y other frail and weak mortal." Bishop Burnett observes, 

'■hat the Pocjnian interpretation is extremely cold and insipid, 

as if it were a mighty argument of humility, that though 

Christ wroughtroirncles, yet he did not set up for the Supreme 

Deity. — Doddridge's Family Expositor. 

P. 210. («) "Animus hominis hafoet prtmuin memoriam — 
quam quidem Plato record ationem esse vult superioria vitse. 
Socrates (vult) utdiscere nihil aliud sit, nisi recordari; nee fieri 
uflo modo posse, ut a pueris tot — notiones haberemus, nisi 
animus, antequam in corpus intravtsset, in rerum cognitione 
rignisset; neque ea plane videt animus, cum tarn repenle in 
•olitnm, tamque perturbatum domicilium immigravit: sed 
a se collegit atque reereavit, tunt agnnscit ilia n 
bV' — Cicero. Tusctdim. T. 24. 

2G 
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P. 211.— ( 6 ) "At Ike name df JesUf," should be translated 

" in the name," says Archbishop Seeker, It corresponds with 
praying M the name ef Chrht.—See Vol. III. 344. 

p. 213.— C> The Holy Spirit, as he is subordinate to the 
Father ; so he is also represented in Scripture as subordinate 
to the Son, both hy nature and by the will of the Father; ex- 
cepting only, that he is described as being the conductor and 
guide of our I^ord, during his state of humiliation here upon 
earth. 

Upon these grounds supreme honour or worship is due to 
the person of the Father singly, as being alone the supreme 
and original author of all being and power. For the same 
reason, all prayers and praises ought primarily or ultimately 
to be directed to the person of the Father, as the original and 
primary author of all good. 

These two last propositions, being practical and not merely 
speculative, are of the greatest moment and importance. 
Whatever possible hypothesis be received as to the specula- 
tive part; yet these two propositions are necessarily right in 
practice.— Clarke's Scripture Trinity. Prop. 43, 44. 

Many Anti-trinitarians, however, in ancient and modern 
times have thought, that both praises and prayers ought to 
be offered to Christ. Among those of later date, is, Henry 
Taylor, he vindicates the worship of Christ, but confesses, 
that it is no where enjoined; and that "many of those, who 
allow it to be defensible, do not consider it as a duty, and 
seldom, if ever, practise it; but direct their prayers to the 
Supreme God himself, through Jesus Christ, as the Mediator 
between God and man; this being the way, in which Christ 
directed them to pray."— Mordccai's Apology, p. 418. 

Micaiah Towgood. also, author of the Dissenting Gentleman's 
Letters, agreed with this, both in sentiment and practice. — 
Sec his life, p. 133, written by his Colleague and worthy Suc- 
cessor, Rev. James Manning, of Exeter. 

That learned and pious Physician, Dr. R. Perceval, of Dub- 
lin, maintains the same opinions, in his Essay on the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, with his characteristic liberality and candour . 
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There is, I think, an unreasonable prejudice in many 
Against praying "for Christ's sake/' and "through the merits 
of Christ" If these phrases do not occur expressly in Scrip, 
tore, it is as well to avoid them : but I see nothing in the first, 
that is not implied in the intercession; nor in the second, that 
does not accord with my text; which magnifies the merits of 
Christ, and implies their influence with the Almighty. The 
objection holds, only, when they are considered as the sole 
terms of acceptance. In Eph. iv. 32, sins are said, in our 
translation, to be forgiven " for Christ's sake," literally, " in 
Christ" In 1 Johnii. 12, sins are said to be forgiven "for his 
Dame's sake," bta r» ovqua aurw. In Scripture At* name signi- 
fies Mme(f, but Newcome translates it, " through his name." 
If our sins be forgiven " for his sake," we may implore for- 
gireness "for his sake." 
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SERMON IX. 



ON THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. 
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Hebrews vii.— 85. 

" He is able to save them to the uttermost, thai come to 
God by him, seeing, he ever Hveth to make intercession 
for us" 



INTERCESSION is a doctrine which presents 
itself to us in different parts of Scripture, under 
every form of illustration. Abraham interceded 
for the people of Sodom, and Moses for the chil- 
dren of Israel. Job offered sacrifices for his sons; 
and we are taught to " pray for one another," 
and for the sick; for the ministers of religion; 
and for kings, and all persons in authority. The 
intercession of Christ is foretold by Isaiah, and 
occurs in the Gospels and Epistles. It flows 
from the pens of the Apostles in their argumen- 
tative writings, and from the lips of our Lord in 
his consolatory addresses, and most earnest sup- 
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^ilicatioiu. It is, at one time, plainly declared; 
:a another virtually implied; and again, figura- 
tively illustrated. It is a principle* which com- 
miunicates amiable ideas of God, and exalted con- 
ceptions of Christ; which endears the universal 
JFather, without derogating from his dignity, and 
magnifies the influence of his Son, without en- 
croaching on the Supreme Majesty. When a 
cloctrine conies recommended to my mind with 
such a character, and by such authority, I can- 
not withhold my assent. If" I cannot completely 
remove all the objections, with which it may be 
encumbered, I content myself with supposing, 
that the difficulty is rather apparent than real ; 
rather a proof of my ignorance, than of any ab- 
surdity in the doctrine. I find myself rather dis- 
posed to acknowledge my own weakness, and 
even to confess the insufficiency of all human 
ability, than to constitute myself the arbiter of 
Divine Truth and Wisdom. 

I believe, therefore, that our gracious and glo- 
rified Redeemer acts as our friend in his present 
state; that, when he dispensed the Holy Spirit 
to guide and assist his Church upon earth, He 
himself continued, and still continues, to make 
ntercession for us with his heavenly Father. 
* We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
hrist, the righteous."* I do not pretend tode- 
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scribe the manner, nor to point out the particu- 
lars of his intercession; because it is folly to pre- 
tend to be wise in such things, beyond what is 
written. Nor am I at all disconcerted at my in- 
capacity to solve every difficulty, by which ingeni- 
ous men may be able to embarass this subject; 
because it is notorious, that the most evident 
truths are liable to be thus perplexed. Yet, as 
you may expect, that it shall not be forced upon 
you by overbearing authority merely, but also 
recommended to your understandings, and recon- 
ciled to other principles of religion, I shall pro- 
ceed, first, to consider two objections that have 
been started against it, and then lay before you 
the reasonableness and teudency of this doctrine. 
I shall not enter into all the questions, meta- 
physical and critical) that may have been agitated 
on this subject; because I am far from thinking, 
that such disquisitions tend to edification. I am 
satisfied with laying before you the doctrines of 
Scripture; and I think myself happy if, in so 
doing, I can, by any plain illustrations, make them 
intelligible, support their authority, and impress 
them upon your hearts. But to launch upon the 
sea of abstract speculation, or subtile disputa- 
tion, (a sea without a shore) is an imprudent en- 
terprise for the generality of Christians. By such 
a procedure they will gain no new knowledge; 
but their faith will lose some of its stability; their 
understandings will be confounded, and their 
pious affections and virtuous principles deprived 
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of their best support, ami highest authority. I say, 
their faith will lose some of its stability; for after 
all that scepticism can do, a well instructed Chris- 
tian will never .be convinced. He will some- 
tiroes feel his confidence shaken, and his reason 
overpowered: but this instability and perplexity 
are all the benefit, that he will derive from in- 
dulging a sceptical disposition. He will never 
arrive at a perfect assurance of the falsehood of 
the Gospel: this is impossible. He will lose its 
comforts, without getting clear of its terrors: he 
will be robbed of the happy composure of stead- 
fast faith, and will not gain even the dreary satis- 
faction of obstinate and inflexible infidelity. Even 
when his mind is in its strongest state, it will be 
distracted by distrust in those arguments, which 
have seduced him from religion. He will see, 
that while he adhered to the Gospel, he was, at 
least, safe ; that the sincere profession of a holy 
and righteous faith,though it were erroneous, must 
be pleasing to a holy and righteous God. He 
can feel no such confidence in infidelity: he must 
confess, that it is dangerous and uncertain. But 
when the strength of his faculties is impaired; 
when his heart faints within him, and he totters 
on the brink of eternity; how bitterly will he la- 
ment, that he ever suffered his belief in Christ to 
be shaken; that he parted from the anchor of 
hope, and gave himself up to the ever-veering 
winds of capricious speculation, to be tossed to 
and fro on the troubled waters of scepticism ! 
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The first objection to be considered, is fouuded 
on the efficacy of repentance. St. Johnsays, "If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ, the righteous." But the ob- 
jectors say, that this is unnecessary; for God is 
essentially merciful and forgiving ; and pardon 
on repentance is essential to mercy. God will 
therefore forgive the penitent; and Christ will 
not be the advocate of the impenitent. Hence 
they argue, that penitence has a just claim to par- 
don; and that, in either case, the intercession 
of Christ is unnecessary. 

In this argument three points are assumed : 
first, that the person is immaculate, prior to that 
sin of which he repents; or else, that he can re- 
pent, at once, of all the sins, which he has ever 
committed; secondly, that he can repent, so as 
to return to a state of perfect innocence ; thirdly, 
that, being now innocent, he has a right to favour, 
at least to forgiveness. Now, none of these can 
be granted. 

1. We do not require the authority of Scrip- 
ture for saying, that all men have sinned. It is 
the sorrowful confession of every man, that at 
no period of his rational life was he free from 
sin. How then is he to attain this immaculate 
state? Not by repenting of one transgression, 
surely. He must repent of all the sins, he ever 
committed from infancy; but we know that this 
is impossible. How can we repent of sins, which 
we have forgotten; which have not only escaped 
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our memory, but of which we were unconscious, 
and which we did not recognize as sins at the 
time? Some, indeed, have held, that we may 
repent of all our sins at once; that it is needless 
trouble to be sorry for them, one by one; and a 
great interruption to pleasure and worldly pur- 
suits; and that it is much more prudent and eco- 
' l Qmical, to allow them to accumulate, and wipe 
( »»em off by one act of contrition; but this is 
J*-*stly deemed the height of superstition. 

2. The next assumption is, that we may repent, 
s ^> as to return to a state of perfect innocence. 
-C"he falsehood of this must appear from what has 
.1 *-»st been said; for, if a man cannot repent of all 
**is guilt, he cannot be free from it all. But let 
^-tiy man consider what true repentance is, and 
now seldom, if ever, lie has been able effectually 
to repent of even one sin. How seldom has he 
oeen even sorry for having sinned! not sorry on 
Account of any inconveniences that have resulted 
from it; nor from apprehension of future evils, 
or of eternal punishment; but sorry, On account 
of the vileness of sin itself; and for having dis- 
pleased Almighty God, though no punishment 
should follow! How seldom has he repented of 
a favourite vice, or darling sin, to such a degree, 
thatif the same opportunity, with all its attendant 
allurements, should recur, lie would be able to 
resist the temptation! Can he, on the recollec- 
tion of any instance of criminal indulgence, say, 
2 H 
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that he hates his sin, and all its concomitants? 
How often, while he is repenting of one sin, is he 
committing another! Now, if we are never per- 
fectly exempt from sin, we can never claim any 
thing on the score of innocence; if we cannot 
abolish our guilt by repentance, we can claim 
nothing on the score of penitence. So that, sup- 
posing a man to be entitled to Divine favour, on 
the plea of either innocence or repentance, no 
person living could demand it of right; for no 
man is perfectly innocent, or can repent, so as to 
claim a restoration of Divine favour, as a debt. 
Under the Gospel, indeed, we have an assurance, 
that God will pardon the penitent; but we are 
now speaking of our condition by nature; and it 
appears, that no man can repent, so as to have a 
right to pardon, still less to favour, and least of 
all to immortality. Pardon implies only impun- 
ity. 

3. I assert, that though he could repent, bo as 
to be restored to a state of innocence, he would 
still be destitute of any claim to reward, except 
through the mercy of God, declared to the fathers 
of old by his prophets; and now, to the whole 
world, by our Lord Jesus Christ 

The most strenuous and persevering discharge 
of duty, can give us no claim against God. Nei- 
ther our good actions, nor our repentance for 
bad ones; neither uniform perseverance, nor re- 
covery from sin, can make God our debtor. " Wi 
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»re still unprofitable servants." What have wc 
done, that it was not our duty to do? Whatever 
pardon, protection, salvation or future happiness, 
we may enjoy, we should confess all to be un- 
arierited favours, the effect of free grace, the 
>30unty of a merciful Creator, who requires us 
above our deserts, and corrects us less than our 
sins deserve. 

Now, if the best obedience we can pay, leaves 
*js in the state of unprofitable servants, that is, of 
servants who have only done their duty, and who 
tiave no surplus of merit; and if every thing that 
■we receive, is wholly gratuitous on the part of 
our Maker, it follows, of course, and with much 
mote force, that sinners, how penitent soever 
they may be, have still less to demand, than those 
■who never sinned ; that is, have less than nothing 
to demand. Let us look into our own hearts, and 
ask them, what do we think of ourselves. Do 
■•we conceive, that we are purer, and more inno- 
cent, after we have repented, than before we 
sinned ? — Surely not. If, then, we had no claim 
of justice before we sinned, how can we have any 
afterwards ? Is God more partial to us, than we 
are to ourselves ? 

But grant, that the mind of the sinner may be 
restored to its primitive purity, how is he to com- 
pensate for the wide wasting influence of a vicioui 
and irreligious life; for the ruin, temporal and 
eternal, which he may have occasioned ; for the 
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poverty and. misery he may have entailed upon 
families; for the seduction of confiding innocence, 
and the corruption of virtuous youth ? How is 
the perdition of these to be repaired? What 

alutary effect will his tears, and his prayers, and 
his penitence, have upon them ? Are they to 
sink into endless misery, while he claims forgive- 
ness as his right? Can the profoundest depth of 
his contrition, the most agonizing paroxysm of 
his remorse, ever of themselves restore his inno- 
cence, or place him on the same level as if he had 
never offended ? How desperate, then, is the in- 
fatuation of those, who plunge into an abyss of 
sin, trusting to the efficacy of a late or death-bed 
repentance; to opportunities of amendment that 
may never arrive; or to the delusion of mo- 
mentary excitements, and fanatical transports ! 

Again, if present obedience or penitence be 
no more than our duty, how can it obliterate 
what is past? If there can be no surplusage of 
merit at any time, what stock can we have to re- 
deem our former sins? We reckon it a gross 

absurdity to suppose, that the most holy saints 
can perform works of supererogation, which may 
be imputed and placed to the credit of less meri- 
torious Christians; nor is it less unscripuiral to 
maintain, that a sinner can accumulate such a 
stock of merit, as to redeem his own sins, as a 
matter of right; since God is entitled to the whole 
of his exertions at all times. It v 
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as reasonable to expect, that former obedience 
may atone for subsequent transgressions, r.:. that 
present obedience or repentance may compensate 
for* former sins. If this were the ease, a man 
might lay up such a fund of merit in his youth, 
as -would allow him to sin with impunity for the 
remainder of his life. If then, on the whole, 
uniform obedience can give us no claim of right 
against God, still less can repentance. If re- 
pentance can confer no right to pardon, much 
less to reward. If not to reward or favour here, 
^luch less to everlasting life. Immortality, there- 
fore, is the free gift of God, through Jesus Christ; 
°ut it will assuredly be bestowed on all those, 
^vho, "by patient continuance in well-doing, seek 
*V)r honour, glory, and immortality." It is a 
gratuitous grant. It is neither earned by the 
*tiost holy saint, nor due to the most penitent 
dinner; but conferred by the spontaneous grace 
^.nd mercy of God, through the mediation, death 
^.nd intercession, of his well-beloved. Through 
rum it is graciously promised to allsincerc penitents; 
^nd, under this promise, they have as fair a pros- 
pect of eternal life, as their less sinfid brethren. 
1 say, only less sinful, for all have sinned, and 
fallen short of their duty to God, and we are all, 
at best, only repentant sinners: and I say as fair 
a prospect of Eternal Life, but not of equal glory 
and felicity; for " we shall all be judged accord- 
works :" and s 'as one star excelleth 
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another in splendour, so shall it be in the resurrec- 
tion of the xlead." 

This efficacy of repentance, if it existed under 
the light of nature, could never have been known 
or relied on, without the light of the Gospel : 
and the revelation of it is, therefore, a principal 
part of the glad tidings announced at the birth 
of Christ. The preaching of repentance* was ac- 
cordingly the peculiar office of John the Baptist, 
the fore-runner and harbinger of our Lord;' and 
the same gracious doctrine is thenceforth incuU 
cated throughout the sacred volume. 

The efficacy of repentance is also perfectly 
consistent with the divine immutability. The 
change is not in God, but man. God invariably 
beholds the good with favour,, and the bad with 
displeasure. He regards not the person, but the 
character. If, therefore, the sinner repents and 
reforms, he becomes an object of favour: other- 
wise, God would condemn the righteous. If he 
beheld the same person in the same manner, 
when he was upright, and when a sinner, this in- 
deed would be inconsistent with the immuta- 
bility of his nature, which consists in always doing 
what is right. These observations apply equally 
to prayer. If it change the mind of the sup- 
plicant, it renders him a fit subject for divine 
favour. . 

But the most plausible objection against inter- 
cession is, that God will do what is right, and 
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■hat importunity can never prevail upon him to 
3o what is wrong. This i3 not the only in stance, 
n which the various senses of right have perplex- 
'A. an argument, and occasioned delusion. If by 
he word right be meant what is required by jus- 
ioe, the maxim is true, but does not affect the 
iresent question. If, indeed, we had nothing to 
.sk from God, but what he is bound in equity to 
sonfer, and cannot without injustice withhold, 
>rayer would be altogether unnecessary and nu- 
gatory j for those blessings would flow spon- 
aneously from Divine Justice. But do we ac- 
tually stand upon that footing? Can we, indeed, 
ay to the Almighty, that we stand in need of no 
nstruction, comfort, assistance, relief and care, 
mt what we have a right to demand, and he is 
►bliged in justice Jo bestow? Can we say, that 
we enjoy, or have a right to expect, every degree 
>f pardon, mercy and kindness? And if there 
>e a multitude of blessings, which we do not re- 
;eive, and which God is not bound to confer, 
where is the inconsistency of praying for them, 
whether they regard ourselves or others; or in 
tupposing, that our heavenly Father may dictate 
:he mode, in which we may qualify ourselves for 
:hese unmerited, supernumerary advantages, and 
:he medium through which, they shall flow? 
These are the points, which we are now called 
upon to consider. 
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I say then, that the bounty of Providence Is 
seldom bestowed gratuitously, but generally in _ 
consequence of our services and exertions. 

The common objection is, indeed, tantamount^ 
to this: If God think it right, that we should^B 
have a good harvest, he will grant it, without our - ~ ~ 
labour} otherwise he will not grant it, though 
we do labour. We know, that the poor are left— z 
to our charity, and that if we do not relieve them,. «. 

they will not be relieved at all; but on this prin 

ciple we may argue, that if it be the will of God,— i-i 
that they should be maintained, he will maintain— 
them without our ihterference; if it be not, our — " 
interference will not avail. Still further: if GixL 
means to pardon our sins, he will pardon them 
without repentance j if not, repentance will not 
avail. If God intended to. save mankind, he* 
would have done so without the mission and mi- 
nistry of Christ: and if not, these can have no 
influence in changing the Divine mind. These 
absurd conclusions are sufficient to expose the 
folly of the principle from which they flow. 

A popular system of Divinity, maintains, that 
every event takes place by an absolute decree of 
God; that he decrees not only the event, but 
the means; that is, the actions of his creatures, 
by which they are brought to pass; that, of course, 
there is no free agency in the universe; nor, we 
may add, any efficacy in prayer. Thus, as usual, 
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two extremes meet, and these religionists co- 
ide with other fatalists, whether atheistical or 
stical. I adhere to the opinion, that though 
prosecutes the great ends of his creation and 
government with undcviating consistency, 
ubordinate events are brought about by the 
agency of man; that the Almighty often 
is and overrules the actions of his creatures, 
to make them subservient to his views; but 
riout infringing their freedom, or depriving 
m of the character of accountable beings; and 
t his will is, for the most part, conditional. 
s is evidently the conclusion to be drawn from 
ipture: for every promise and threat, with 
;ct to the prosperity or the adversity, the re- 
or punishments, of individuals or corn- 
ties, are dependant on their character and 
kict. From the injunction given to Adam, 

r final judgment by Christ, all is conditional, 
in fact, by the conditional nature of his 
arations, that they are instrumental in the 
ernment of the world. This is compatible 
the responsibility of man as a moral agent, 
the wisdom of God as a moral governor; and 
aves unbounded room for the efficacy of 
er and intercession, and even makes them 
rumental in forwarding the designs of Pro- 
nce. The will of heaven is not merely to 
: and overthrow an empire ; or to bestow 
lerity or inflict calamities on individuals; but 
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to make all these dispensations conduce to the 

moral improvement and future felicity of man 

kind. Without some such view, the destruction^^ 

of Babylon, and the elevation of Cyrus; the ex 

altation of Mordecai, and the disgrace of Hamas—- ■ 
would be mere show and scenery, like the sam e-r=j 
transactions represented in a drama on the stage— . 
I say further, that very few indeed, if any, are^s 
the legal claims, which we have upon the justic^^K 
of God, and that we have none upon his bounty = ; 
and yet infinite are the gifts which he has t c~^ > 
bestow. By what argument can it be shown . 
that the Supreme Being is bound to exhaust the ^s 
infinite riches of his grace, and shower them uporrr~~i 

his unworthy creatures ? Setting aside the in* 

possibility of exhausting what is infinite, how=^-' 

could the Divine bounty be exercised in this de 

gree, without removing us from our present situa 

tion, and leaving a blank in the book of nature,*- 
a void in the fulness of creation ? Since, then,*. 
there are many iavours, which we could not re- 
ceive, and many more, which we have no right to 
look for, it follows, that they may be withheld 
altogether, without any derogation from the jus- 
tice and bounty of the Almighty; or that they 
may be conveyed in such a manner, and through 
such a medium, as to his wisdom may seem fit; 
and we have only to take care not to ascribe to 
the Deity any mode of proceeding, inconsistent 
with his spotless perfections. 
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Now, since the moral and intellectual improve- 
rs creatures is the great object of God's 
vernment, it is plain, that it is consonant with 
the wisdom of God to confer extraordinary bene- 
fits upon those, who comply with his moral laws, 
nd cultivate the nobler powers of their minds, 
gain, it is compatible with his supreme excel- 
nce to bestow them upon those, who shall make 
:e of such means, as may contribute to the im- 
>rovement of their moral and intellectual tacul- 
and, if it would conduce to these or any 
ther valuable purposes, he may bestow favours 
pon one, through, by, for the sake of, or at the 
equest of, another. If then any good end can 
>e answered by supplication, and prayer for our- 
Tves, or by the intercessory mediation of Christ ; 
e must admit, that the Deity may communicate 
i gratuitous favours by these ways, and refuse 
confer them upon any other terms; as parents 
ncourage civility and humility in their children, 
'requiring them to solicit favours with modesty 
id respect. If, then, we can suppose it possi- 
e, that any good object may be attained by such 
njunctions, we cannot think them unworthy of 
Jod; and though we may not be able to guess 
at the motives, which suggested this plan; yet, 
f we find it declared in Scripture, every Christian 
ust believe it to be equitable and wise; so that 
not, by any means, necessary for mc to ex- 
nor even of any of the Human race to know, 
c advantages likely to accrue from this scheme. 
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Though* however, it is not necessary for me to 
assign any motives for the establishment of this -» 
process of prayer, mediation and intercession* I Hi 
shall endeavour to specify some of the reasons, » , 
which may have actuated the Divine mind; or^» c 

at least some of the advantages resulting from it -. 

If, then, prayer have a tendency to direct <mr~zm r 
thoughts habitually to God, to nourish our faith*r^i 

and piety, to keep our minds pure, fit for con -*- 

verse with the Most High; if supplication have^^»s 

any influence in calming the troubled and dts ■■ 

traded mind, consoling the wretched, supporting^3J 
the feeble, or confirming those who are ready to^^*> 
faint and fall; if our intercessory prayers for-=* r 
others, may contribute to kindleour kind affections,^ 3 > 
to assuage our angry passions, and to expand oui-^^r 
benevolence; then, I say, it is compatible with-^^ 
our most exalted conceptions of Divine wisdom, _^ 
that these exercises should be enjoined as duties) — 
and that, for our encouragement in the practice 
of them, God should confer upon us such super- 
numerary mercies, as we had no right to demand, 
and as we should not otherwise have received ; 
especially as these exercises have a direct ten- 
dency to render U3 fit objects of Divine bounty, 
and to qualify us for a due reception of spiritual 
blessings. Again, if prayer through Christ may 
conduce to render himself and his religion dearer 
to our hearts; if the conferring of graces through 
him, and at his desire, may contribute to his hap- 
piness, and to our love and obedience, as a wise 
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i'ather might contribute to the happiness of a du- 
tiful child, and increase the salutary influence of 
liis example, by conferring favours on the rest of 
the family, by his means and intercession ; then I 
cannot think, that such appointments can be 
stumbling blocks to any considerate mind: nay, 
I think, that such a dispensation, when rightly 
understood, must enhance our conceptions of the 
comprehensive wisdom and benevolence of our 
heavenly Father, who, by every one of his opera- 
tions, produces a multitude of collateral benefits; 
not content, as we are, with conferring favours 
directly, but continually rendering us the means 
of happiness to each other; making one blessing 
the cause of many more; binding his whole 
family together by the most affectionate inter- 
course; endearing his well-beloved Son to them 
all, by making him the minister of his grace, and 
attaching us to himself by this transcendent dis- 
play of goodness and wisdom. 

** Let us, therefore, come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need," through the 
bounty of God, and the intercession of our Me- 
diator and Advocate, Jesus Christ.— Amen. 
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L>e wanting, it is incumbent oil us to examine, 
-whether the opinions, which they denote, may not 
be expressed in other forms of speech, or collect- 
ed from the general strain of our Lord's dis- 
courses. Whether this be the case or not, will 
L>est appear, by placing together the doctrines of 
raodern divines, and the language of our blessed 
X,ord. 

' ' By the decree of God, for the manifestation of 
liis glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life; and others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death- These angels and men, thus 
predestinated and fore-ordained, are particularly 
and unchangeably designed, and their number is 
so certain and definite, that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. Those of mankind, that 
are predestinated unto life, God before the foun- 
dation of the world was laid, according to his 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
grace and love, without any foresight of faith or 
good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in the creature, as conditions 
or causes moving him thereunto, and all to the 
praise of his glorious grace. Neither are any 
other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, jus- 
tified, adopted, sanctified and saved, but the elect 
only. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
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will, whereby lie extendeth or withholdeth mercy- 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereig 
power over his creatures, to pass by, and to or—— - 
dain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin— , 
(the sin of Adam,) to the praise of his glorious -s 
justice."* 

It would be equally vain to seek for any ap~ ^o- 
probation of this doctrine, in the language of oum: i* 
Lord ; and endless to collect particular expressions « s 
in opposition to it; for it is foreign from the spirit -* £ 
and essence of his religion, and contradicts cverjs^C 
exhortation to holiness and faith, every dissuasive: 
from sin and infidelity, every conditional promise; 
of everlasting life, and every warning against^Wt 
endless perdition, that we rind in his discourses— ■ 
In fact, if it were true, the mediation, " i; ° o; "", , - 

death, and intercession of Christ, would be ab 

aolutely nugatory and ineffectual ; since they 

could neither improve the condition or prospects — = 
of the elect few, nor redeem the reprobate from 
that fate, to which they are destined by the eternal 
and irreversible decree of the Almighty. 

How could there be joy in heaven over a peni- 
tent, when the elect require no repentance, and 
the outcasts would repent to no purpose; op to 
what end would our Lord " call sinners to re- 
pentance;" or give a commision to his disciples, 
to " go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
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' Westmins-ter Confession, Edin. 1708. HI. 3, 1, 5, fi, 7. 
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t every creature;" if, instead of glad tidings and 
ernal life, it only announced hell fire and tor. 
ments to the great majority of mankind ? When 
asked, "are there few, that be saved," how could 
he mock the inquirers by this answer; " sfyixje to 
enter in at the strait gate?" Or, how could he 
say to the person, who relied on the moral law, 
** this do, and thou shalt live," in defiance of a 
divine decree ; or promise, that we shall be for- 
given, if we forgive our brethren? 

He asserts his power of forgiving sins, and 
"bestowing eternal life upon whom he will;" 
but, according to this doctrine, he could neither 
grant an effectual pardon, nor make any addition 
to the elect; nor save one individual from the 
multitude of the damned; for "they are particu- 
larly and personally designed, and the number is 
so definite, that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished." To what purpose is " all judgment 
given to him in heaven and on earth," if he can 
neither condemn any of those " predestinated to 
life; nor restore one pre-ordained to destruction 
and everlasting death?" He declares, that "he 
will reward all men according to their works;" 
yet, we are told, they are already rewarded out 
of mere free grace and love; or else consigned 
to punishment, without any foresight of good 
works. He proclaims, that " whoever believelh 
on him, shall not perish, but have everlasting 
1 but here we learn, that the smaller number 
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have already been ordained to life, and the great- 
er part to endless perdition, " without any fore* 
sight of their faith or perseverance;" and that-z»t 
all mankind are included in these classes, 
which class did those enemies belong, for 
he played at his crucifixion? were they of tb< 
elect? To what end did it " behove Christ t< 
suffer, and to rise from the dead on the thi 
day/ 9 to command at his ascension, that "repen?-~sfr 
tance and remission of sins should be preachecE^^ 
to all nations?" Yet these were his partingE^g 
words ; for, " while he was blessing them, he 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven." 

It is evident, that if this doctrine were true, 
the preaching of the word, and all our offices oi 
devotion ; the intercession of Christ, and evei 
the: general resurrection and last judgment, wotih 
be solemn mockeries. 

Nor do the most learned advocates for thn 
doctrine shrink from these absurd and blasphi 
nous consequences: for thus they write: * The- 
Lord sometimes orders a thing to be done by &~ 
man ; and yet by his secret will does not wish, 
that it should be done by him:"* for God has a 
secret and a revealed wilLt " It does not follow, 
because he commands all men to believe in Christ, 
that he wills them to do so. But though we can- 

i^i^— — — — — ■"— — . ^— ^— , _ i i ■ n ' — — 

* Hier. Zanchius apud Acta Dordracena Remonstrantium. " 
t Jac. Trigland. ibid. 
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not understand how Got! can be unwilling, tiiat 
his commands should be executed, yet we ought 
not to deny it. Though God calls the wicked to 
repentance, he does not wish them to be saved. 
Though he declares, that he wishes the wicked 
or reprobate to believe, he does not actually wish 
it. God does not always mean what he says that 
lie means; and yet is not guilty of hypocrisy."" 
So that, according to these divines, God practises 
mental reservation, when he wills, that " ail men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth." It is to be feared, that some merce- 
nary or fanatical declaimers eveii labour to aggra- 
vate these horrible representations, 1 

From all this, I trust, it appears, not only that 
this doctrine was not taught by our Lord, but 
also, that it stands in direct opposition to the 
tenor of his discourses; to his promises of grace, 
and his denunciations of Divine wrath; to the 
powers, which he claims, of giving eternal life to 
whom he will, and of judging the dead; to the 
efficacy of his death, and the influence of his in- 
tercession ; and denies, that the Lord is " a God 
of truth." Hence it follows, that it cannot be 
true; and that, if it seem to be countenanced by 
iny other portions of Scripture, these must be 
isunderstood. 

Notwithstanding this direct and irreconcileable 
pposition, there are men, who pervert the words 
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^H of our Lord himself, to the support of this horrid j 

^V doctrine. "Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I "5 

^H thank thee, O Father, because thou hast hid these - =-=> 

^B things from the wise and prudent, and hast re— 

^H vealed them unto babes:"" that is, I thanlc=~Jt 

^B thee, O Father, because thou hast revealed tocr^o 

^H these poor, simple people, what was unknown tor. j»i> 

^V the heathen philosophers, and Jewish rabbis^ -j 

H and, through their own perverseness, to Cborazin t _«n, 

■ Bethsaida and Capernaum, whose unbelief he^» e 

■ had just been reprobating and lamenting. In— M- 

■ stead of this pious and affectionate thanksgivings- ~Z, 
( he is represented as thanking God, for wilfully*-^^y 
' withholding from wise and prudent men, those^^-* 

I glad tidings, which he had specially commissioned^^ 
his Son to bring to light; and which Jesus com 
manded his Apostles to preach "to every crea 
lure." If this had even been the fact, it wa^* 
surely a subject rather of sorrow than rejoicing,^. 
to our gracious and merciful Redeemer. 
The same perverse use has been made of those- 
elegant and amiable allusions, where he describes- 
himself as a shepherd, and his disciples as his 
sheep.t This is a passage so abhorrent from pre- 

I destination, arbitrary election, irrespective repro- 
bation, and the rest of this scholastic jargon, that 
it is astonishing, how they could be associated in 
any mind. He describes himself as a shepherd, 
leading his flock to pasture, defending them from 

* Luke x. 21. 1 J °li n *■ 
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robbers and wolves, bringing them back in safety 
'o his fold, and ready to sacrifice his life for his 
(heepi and them as hearing and knowing his 
roice, and following him; but he regrets, that 
some of his hearers could not be of his sheep, be- 
cause they believed not; and consoles himself, 
:hat still there would be no deficiency, for "he 
bad other sheep, not of this fold, who would hear 
lis voice; so that there would be one fold and 
:>ne shepherd;" alluding to the Samaritans and 
ZJentiles, who should beconverted by his Apostles, 
*fter his ascension; his personal ministry being 
routined to "the lost or stray sheep of the house 
dC Israel." His object is to throw the blame of 
;heir unbelief on the unbelievers themselves ; and 
not to apologize for them, as subject to an in- 
svitable and irreversible decree of the Almighty. 

It will now be necessary to advert to some 
other texts, on which its advocates chiefly rely. 
But, that we may not be deceived by the same 
fallacious appearances, by which others have been 
misled, it will be necessary to premise some re- 
marks on the mode of speaking, which prevails 
in the Epistles. 

The Jews were a people, selected from the rest 
of mankind for the preservation of true religion; 
and the primitive Christians were a society col- 
lected from the world for a similar purpose. The 
Gospel was a continuation and extension of the 

losaical dispensation; and the Apostles, with 
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most of their correspondents, were Jews. It was, 
therefore, natural, and at that time very proper-; 
that the principal terms, employed in the Ol 
Testament, should be adopted in the New, as th^»> e 
most expressive and best understood. For this- ~2s 
reason, it would be very desirable, that we shoul(&»d 
put ourselves in the place of the primitive dis-^HS- 
ciples, when we read the Apostolic Epistles ; ancz^ d 
consider how they understood those peculiar ex- 
pressions. This is not easily done by the gene 
rality of people ; and, accordingly , the phraseolog3^C 
of those writings is often misunderstood; 
men content themselves with any signification, 
that they have learned from their parents, or thai 
their teachers have been pleased to assign to th^ 
words of Scripture. Unfortunately their teachers 
themselves have frequently imbibed the same 
prejudices; and afterwards finding this interpre- 
tation to agree with the system of theology, which | \ 
they have been led to adopt, they are not dis- 
posed to take a more enlarged view of the sub- 
ject. 

A principal cause of error is, that we generally 
read only a small portion of Scripture at a time ; 
which must necessarily break the connexion, and 
occasion obscurity ; and too often only select a 
sentence here and there, to answer a purpose;, a 
practice which must always pervert the. sense. 
In this mode of studying Scripture, we can never 
embrace the whole scope and intention .of the 
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writer. Another prevailing fhult is, the applica- 
tion of these short unconnected sentences to in- 
dividuals, when they -are intended to include 
arge communities, or whole nations; and toapply 
:o modern Christians, what -was intended only 
Tor the Apostlesandtheircontemporaiies. Thus, 
when the children of Jacob are called " God's 
chosen ones," it is not meant that every one of 
:he Israelites was chosen, but that they were 
members of the chosen nation. When Peter 
styles "the strangers scattered through Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia and Bithynia, elect, through 
the foreknowledge of the Father," he does not 
pass any encomium on this mixed multitude: the 
phrase signifies only, that they were members of 
that Church, which had been foreseen and pre- 
ordained by God. Thus too, when Paul says, 
" whom he did foreknow, he did also predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son," he 
speaks of the Christian church at large. In like 
manner, he describes the Gentile converts in 
Ephesus, as being " chosen before the foundation 
of the world, to be holy, predestinated unto the 
adoption of children j" meaning only, that God 
had intended, from the earliest times, that the 
Gentiles should be called into the Christian 
church. 

Others select some unconnected words of omi- 
nous import, and apply them in a manner totally 
:rent from the design of the author. Of this 
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kind are '• vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction ^ 
and vessels of mercy, prepared for glory." Bui 
in this passage the Apostle is not treating of th«3 
destiny of individual Christians; but of God's 
right to admit the Gentiles into the church, anc* 
to reject the unbelieving Jews, without assigning 
any reason for his conduct. Again; the free 
grace of God in the mission of Christ, and "the 
remission of the past sins" of the first converts, 
committed in their former state of Pagan dark- 
ness, or Jewish prejudice, is often transferred to 
those, who have been born and educated in the 
Christian church, and have defiled their profession 
by an obstinate course of depravity and crimes; 
who are accordingly encouraged, in their last 
moments, and often at the foot of the gallows, to 
rely on some fanatical profession of faith, and to 
exult in the prospect of an instantaneous transi- 
tion to the bosom of their Redeemer; to the 
scandal of religion, and the ruin of many who 
hear them. 

The Jews were styled the chosen people; and 
the Christians are denominated the elect, a word 
of similar import;* merely because they were 
separated and selected from the world ; and, for 
the same reason, the former were called holy, 
and the latter saints, without any reference to the 
characters or destinies of individuals.! They are 
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both said to be bought, purchased, ransomed, and 
redeemed; meaning only, that they were deliver- 
ed by the grace and power of God,as the Israelites 
"had been rescued from the Egyptians, without im- 
plying, that any price was paid for them." From 
the change, that should ensue on their conver- 
sion, Christian's are said to be regenerated, born- 
again, created anew, to be the Sons' of God; heirs 
of life, and of an eternal inheritance ; and all these 
figures of speech have been made the ground of 
rijany erroneous doctrines and fanatical fancies. 
Regeneration, adoption, justification, sanctifica- 
tion, calling, election, have been indued with 
such mysterious significations, and are so assidu- 
ously difln'ed in the ears of the people, as to per- 
plex and confound many, who are little inclined 
W those li foolish questions, strifes of words, and 
perverse disputings;" but toe have no concern 
With Calvinistic technicalities and scholastic dis- 
tinctions. 

^10 return to predestination, which is the 
>jcct of this discourse. The texts most corifi- 
ritly relied on in this controversy are to be 
found in the eighth and ninth chapters of Ro- 
mans, and the first of Epheslans. If I can ex- 
plain these, it will not be necessary to occupy 
your time witfe any others. If we cannot inter- 



* Deut. xxsii. 6, &c— Isaiah 1 v. 1: lv. 2.— Ps. Ixxiv. 2: 
;i. 54. — Hosea xiii. 14. — Isaiah xxxv. 10; li. 10. — Jer. 
ii.—Esod. vi. 6.-2 Sam. vii. 23 lob v. 20: vi. 23, &e. 
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pret tliem conformably to our Saviour's doctrine- , 
we should rather abandon them as unintelligible , 
than prefer the lower authority to the highetr, 
and what we cannot understand to what we do. 

St. Paul, having consoled his correspondents* 
under their afflictions, by an assurance, that *' a_3l 
things work together for good, to those "who /ot-^-i 
God"* especially " to those who have been callecf3, 
and invited into the Christian Church, accordin. g 
to his purpose," in pursuance of his original d «• 
sign, declared to Abraham, that in his seed mJI 
nations should be blessed, confirms this assurance 
by reciting what had been done, and is still in- 
tended, in their favour. That body of people, 
or portion of mankind, " whom he thus fore- 
knew," (for the Scripture doctrine of predestina- 
tion is founded on fore-knowledge) and contem- 
plated as his peculiar church and people, he also 
determined to endow with singular blessings and 
privileges. He " predestinated" or intended 
" them to be conformed to the image of his Son," 
in his resurrection and subsequent glory, "that 
he might be the first born among many breth- 
ren;" that he might have many followers, who 
should partake of resurrection to eternal life. 
"Moreover, those whom he did thus predestinate, 
them he also called," by the preaching of Jesus 
and his Apostles; "and whom he called, he also 

* Rom. viii. 28. 
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justified," by forgiving their former sins, on faith 
and repentance; and "those whom he justified 

E pardoned, he also glorified;" that is, destined 
em to enjoy everlasting glory: 3 or, in plainer 
iguage, God determined, from the earliest 
times, that there should be an universal Church, 
including the Gentiles as well as the Jews; who 
should all be invited into it by the ministry of 
his Son, on the gracious terms, that their former 
sins should be forgiven on professing their re- 
pentance and faitli in him; and that those, who 
walked worthyof these spiritual privileges, should, 
like him, rise from the dead, and enjoy a happy 
immortality. He then proceeds, " what shall we 
then say to these things? If God be for us, who 
can be against us?" Why then should we be de- 
jected and cast down by the hardships and dis- 
couragements of our Christian course? May we 
not rely on the favour and protection of the Al- 
mighty? If he protects us now, and means to 
favour us yet more highly, what mortal power can 
essentially injure us? This is the purport of 
these texts. They express the designs of God 
with respect to the Christian Church at large, 
and especially to those "who love God;" and 
are quite inconsistent with the supposition, that 
the majority of Christians are " fore-ordained to 
everlasting death," " without any foresight of 
faith and good works;" and "consigned to dis- 
honour and wrath, to the praise of his glorious 
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There are some expressions in the ninth chap- 
ter, which have also been perverted to the sup--*- 
port of this doctrine; but without the shadow c«— I 
a reason, and merely in consequence of takings' 
them separately, and overlooking their connet=- 
ion with the Apostle's argument. 

A principal object of Paul in this Epistle is t- —za 
reconcile the Jews to the calling of the Gentile aa_zi ; 
and to check the Gentiles in triumphing ove^sr 
the Jews on the supposition of their rejectioi=r), 
The first he etfects in this passage by showio ^^ , 
that there was no breach of purpose, on the pamz't 
of God. The promise was made to Abrahanra, 
and his seed; not to all his posterity, but to onte 
branch selected for the purpose : nor was it con- 
fined to his natural descendants, but included 
others, who should imitate his faith and virtues: 
"they are not all Israel, which are of Israel: 
neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, 
are they all children ; but, in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called : that is, they which are the chil- 
dren of the flesh, these are not the children of 
God; but the children of the promise are ac- 
counted for the seed."* " Know ye not, that 
they which are of faith, the same are the children 
of Abraham : and the Scripture, foreseeing, that 
God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached beforehand the Gospel to Abraham, 
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saying: "In thee shall all nations be blessed."" 
Thus too, Zaccheus, a Roman publican, is pro* 
nounced to have become a son of Abraham, and 
to have obtained salvation by his repentance and 
charity. " This dag is salvation come to this 
house, for as much as he also is a son of Abra- 
ham ."+ He. therefore, was not elected before 
the foundation of the world. " I know," says 
our Lord to the Jews, " ye are Abraham's seed. 
If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the 
Mks of Abraham." J " Bring forth fruits worthy 
f repentance j and begin not to say within your- 
jlves: We have Abraham for our father: fori 
lay unto you j that God is able of these stones 
i raise up children unto Abraham."^ 
Neither was the promise limited to the eldest 
ranch of the family, as appeared by the choice 
f Isaac, Jacob and his descendants. This is ad- 
uced to prove, that election is arbitrary. But, 
s passages just now quoted equally shew, that 
L depended on faith and works. In fact, these 
i have no reference to salvation or eternal 
ife: they relate only to temporal privileges, to 
a Jewish economy, and to the course of Provi- 
dence in general. 

Paul begins the ninth chapter with professing 

lis sorrow for the rejection of the Jews, which 

i purely owing to their perverse rejection of 
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merely as fit instruments in the hand of Provi- 
dence : now, their polity was overthrown, to make 
way for the kingdom of God, which was to in- 
clude all nations; and accordingly the Gentiles 
■were admitted to a participation of the divine 
fevour. Such was the will of heaven; and "who 
art thou, O man, who repliest against God? 
HatU not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another to dishonour?" alluding to the visit of 
Jeremiah to the potter. " What, if God, willing 
to show his wrath, and to make his power known, 
hath endured with much long suffering the vessels 
of wrath, fitted for destruction ?" what, if he 
chose to bear with the wickedness of the chosen 
people so long? " and, that he might make 
known the riches of his glory, on the vessels of 
mercy, which he hath before prepared unto glory; 
even us" (Christians,) " whom he hath called, 
not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ?" 
To the same purpose he quotes that expression 
of the Lord to Moses, " I will be gracious to 
whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy." I will select what 
people I please, for the purposes of my provi- 
dence; and discard them, and adopt others in 
their room, without giving an account of my con- 
duct to any. Can any thing be more evident 
than the application of these expressions, when 
attention is paid to the context? 
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There i3 another phrase in this chapter, whichwr 1 " 
is more liable to misconception : " Jacob I havens 
loved, but Esau have I hated." This antipathy"^ 
may be thought unworthy of God) but it is 1 ai^ 
Hebrew idiom, and means no more that), • T*~ 
have preferred Jacob to Esau." Our LordSS* 
says: "if any man hate not his father and mo — < 
ther, and wife and children, and brethren andE> 
sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be^« 
my disciple." This" appears not only inhumarir^: 
but contradictory to the whole tenor of his doe — — 
trine. But, in truth, it is exactly parallel to tfia»-^ 
other text: "he who loveth father or rhothe^K: 
more than me," (more than my service) "is noflatf 

worthy of me," is not qualified for ray service 

Besides, the preference of Jacob was only for » 
temporal purpose, and no more inconsistent with 
justice than any other act of Providence, by 
which a younger son might inherit an estate. 
A similar expression, taken from the Old Test* 
rtlent, relates to Pharaoh. God had also employ- 
ed him as an instrument. rt For this purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I may shew my power 
in thee." •' Therefore whom he will he harden- 
eth;** that is, he abandons them 1 to fheir own 
hardness of heart; as it is explained in another 
passage- "Wherefore then, do ye harden your 
hearts, as the Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened 
their hearts." This is evident from the original 
account of the transaction: "When Pharaoh 
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saw, there was respite, he hardened his heart." 
.Again: " When Pharaoh saw, that the rain and 
the hail and the thunders were ceased, he sinned 
yet more, and hardened his heart."* 3 

St. Paul employs the same language in writing 
ro the Ephesians: "He hath chosen us (Gentiles) 
I n Christ, from the foundation of the world, that 
.we should be holy," (that is, set apart and con- 
i ecrated as his people) "and without blame be- 
^re him in love : having predestinated us to the 
Ldoption of children, according to the good plea- 
sure of his will:" that is, God determined from 
:he first that the Gentiles should be introduced 
.iito the church. It may appear strange, that 
Paul should, on some occasions, use the first per- 
son, rce and us, when writing to Gentiles: but 
:liis manner he adopts from his spirit of accom- 
modation and conciliation. Being the Apostle 
*f the Gentiles, who were despised and hated by 
Jie Jews, he graciously identifies himself with his 
ipondentSr 
There are many other texts forced into this 
mtroversy, and repeated on every occasion. 
Th«s our Lord says, *' Many are called, and few 
chosen :" many more will hear the preaching 
of the word, than will believe, or so- profit by it 
as to secure their salvation. There are also say- 
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ings of our Lord importing, that "a man cannot 
come to him, except the Father draw him- " 
These imply only the efficacy and importance, «f 
divine influence, in disposing us to profit by the 
word. In the Acts it is said* "as many as we are 
ordained to eternal life believed;" but here -t:* 
different word is used in the original. It rattfc. <x 
means, as many as were well-disposed, or fitt-^d 
for eternal life, believed : — the pious and we Un- 
disposed people believed. 

- Those texts, which speak of " a holy callinv g 9 
not according to works, but according to grace, j" 
and of our being indebted to free grace, and & ^ 
to works, signify, one while, that the interposition 
of Christ was an act of grace, to which the world 
had no title; sometimes, that the Jews were not 
saved by. the ceremonial observance of their ;law; 
and again, that the best of men can have no claim 
of right to the favour of God ; but are unprofit- 
able servants, indebted to his goodness for all, 
that they enjoy and hope for, and depending on 
his gracious promises of mercy to all, who shall 
study to please him, by obeying the precepts of 
our blessed Lord; all which sentiments are un- 
deniable, and universally admitted. 

The word predestination never occurs in any 

part of the Bible; and predestinate, only in those 

.passages, which I have already considered. In 

all these, it relates to the calling of the Gentiles. 

"This is the mystery, now revealed, that the 
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Gentiles should be fellow-heirs and partakers of 
the promise ; that he might gather together in one, 
aS things in Christ; in whom we also (Gentiles) 
have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated, 
that we should be to the praise of his glory."* 
Agreeably to this, the words mystery, elect, elec- 
tion or predestinate, never occur in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, because it was not composed for 
the Gentile converts. 

. In all these texts, predestination signifies elec- 
tion only; and indicates an appointment to. pri- 
vilege*, not a sentence of degradation. Repro- 
bation makes no part of scriptural predestination. 
We often read of those, whose names are written 
m -heaven; of the book of the living, and the 
book of life, but never of the book of death. 
When * ' the dead shall be judged out of the things 
written in the books,", it will be " according to 
their works." These are the things written in 
the books; not an eternal decree, " without fore- 
sight of faith or good works;" but their own 
voluntary deeds. 

-Some are of opinion, that to allow any freewill 
jt free agency in man, is inconsistent with the 
foreknowledge of God; ascribes to man a power 
of. counteracting his Maker, and detracts from 
the glory of God. Let us advert to each of 
these separately. 

■ * Ephes. i. 9. 
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1. If man be not a free a^ent, all his actions 
must take place by a Divine decree, in force 
from at! eternity. This is not confined to reli- 
gious faith or moral conduct; but extends to 
every thought, word and deed; to private and 
domestic life, to his food and dress, his amuse- 
ments and follies. Thus God would be the author 
of sin, and the sole actor in the world. This is 
too absurd to be imagined. But there is nothing 
absurd in supposing, that God created man free, 
and foresaw the use he would make of his liberty. 
This foreknowledge imposes no restraint on his 
actions. They do not take place, because they 
are foreseen: but it is foreseen, that they will 
take place. Prescience is merely an internal act 
of the mind, and can have no influence beyond 
it. It has no more effect on the future, than 
knowledge on the present, or memory on the 
past. What is foreseen, will come to pass cer- 
tainly, but not necessarily ; certainly, because the 
foreknowledge of God is infallible; but not of 
necessity, because it is the act of a free agent. If 
the man change his mind, God foresees, that he 
will change his mind. The prescience of God 
and the freedom of man are points, which phi- 
losophers find it equally difficult to deny and to 
reconcile: but thus far, I see no difficulty. 

2. It is alleged, that on this supposition, the 
will of God is subject to the caprice of man: but 
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this is not true-, for the will of God is, that man 
shall act freely, and he does so. There is no con- 
trariety here. The decrees of God, as to the 
conduct of free agents, are all conditional, except 
when some special purpose is to be answered by 
controlling them. When God declared, that he 
would destroy Sodom and Nineveh, it was on a 
tacit condition. Sodom was consumed; Nineveh 
was spared. This rule is recorded by Jeremiah, 
xviii. 9. If there were no reservation implied, 
God would, in such cases, contradict himself; 
and as to the New Testament, it is manifest, that 
its exhortations, promises and mercies are all con- 
ditional; and that their efficacy depends on their 
being so. 

2. Neither does the freedom of man detract 
from the glory of God ; for it is his gift. It ra- 
ther redounds to his power and wisdom, and also 
to his goodness, which he declares to be his 
glory.* It required as much power at least, to 
create a free agent, as a necessary one ; and more 
wisdom to guide the actions of voluntary beings 
to bring about the ultimate ends of Providence, 
than to employ necessary agents to execute their 
tasks : and surely there was more benevolence in 
leaving it in our power to obey the will of God, 
to love and serve our brethren, and to improve 
our own minds, and then graciously to accept 
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*of these services, than to select a few creatures, 
incapable of serving or pleasing him, for eternal 
life, and to destine the remainder,, equally inca- 
pable of offending him, to eternal misery. *• 

Such predestination as this involves the whole 
scheme of providence and redemption in inex- 
tricable confusion; and gives such a horrible re- * 
presentation of our heavenly Father, as robs him 
of that amiable title. It inflates the imaginary 
elect with Pharisaical pride, plunges the humble, 
diffident disciple into the horrors of distraction 
and despair, and deprives both of them of every 
incentive to improve in holiness, or abstain from 
vice. : It even contradicts the principal doctrines 
of the same system ; for how can atonement be 
made for mankind, or regeneration produced in 
the individual, if "the number of the elect can nei- 
ther be increased nor diminished ?" It limits the 
free grace of God, and extinguishes his mercy. 
If God made this arbitrary and secret distinction, 
how .can: we presume to offer " supplications for 
all men V 3 While ignorant of our own destina- 
tion, how can we venture to give thanks for our- 
selves ? How can the majority of men love God 
or Christ? : 

. These arbitrary decrees are incompatible also 
with the office of an advocate, intercessor, and 
Redeemer} for they refer, every thing to the ab- 
solute and unconditional predetermination of 
the Father, and leave nothing for the Son to 
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perform. Accordingly, the author of this syBtem 
was obliged to plead his cause against a charge 
of Arianism; and iiis opinions were early repre- 
sented as of an Unitarian tendency.* 

It is to be feared, that even this frightful doc- 
trine is often exaggerated by the declamation of 
the pulpit, and the ravings of ignorant fanatics. 
But far be it from me to suppose, that their 
hearers are all subject to the natural effects of this 
delusion. Many, no doubt, are rendered supine, 
and others hardened in sinj and learn to repel 
the pious exhortations of their teachers by their 
own metaphysical arguments. But we know, 
that this is not the case with all : on the contrary, 
the most fervent piety, and assiduous benevo- 
lence, prevail among the votaries of these doc- 
trines. The seed of the word is, no doubt, often 
choked by this thorny theology; but though men 
listen to such representations with pleasure, and 
maintain these principles with zeal, nature has 
fortified them against their influence, and revolts 
at their consequences. 

Although Christian Churches too generally de- 
ny the efficacy of virtuous deeds in conciliating 
the favours of heaven, grossly misrepresent the 
nature of that service, which the Almighty re- 
quires from his rational creatures, or dazzle the 

;ds of the people with splendid shows, and 
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puzzle them with metaphysical articles of faith; 
yet this great truth still forces its way, and ap- 
pears, however faintly, in the creed of almost 
every society of believers. That virtue is the end 
of religion, and happiness, the final results of vir- 
tue, that faith is chiefly valuable as a motive to 
good works, and religious ordinances, as helps to 
an efficacious and operative faith, are truths so 
congenial to the human heart, that they cannot 
be smothered; so instinctive, that impostors have 
found it necessary to make them the basis of 
their impositions, so intimately interwoven with 
our best feelings, so intuitively discerned by our 
common sense, that those, who deny the value of 
good works, are found habitually practising them; 
and are every day detected in indiscriminate acts 
of charity and mercy. Bigots arc better than their 
profession; gloriously belie their principles by 
their practice; and adopt those sentiments as the 
rule of their conduct, which they deny to be the 
rule of their faith. As those who have embraced 
the purest form of Christianity, often fall lament- 
bly and shamefully sh ort of the perfection to which 
they pretend; so they are better than theirprofes- 
sions; the milk of human nature correcting, par- 
ticularly in the female sex, the harshness and acid- 
ity of their faith. The pure and elegant simpli- 
city of evangelical morals mellows and expands 
the soul. The beauty of virtue transmits a ray 
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of light through the gloom; gives an amiable tint 
to their sombre superstition, and breaks through 

I their dismal, and uncharitable speculations. While 
some make faith the essence of the works, and 
others admit works to be the test of faith; while 
some indulge in visionary and fanatical flights, 
and others take a strange delight in the horrors 
of despair, they are all instructed in the morality 
of the Gospel. It is pleasing to observe, how 
generally the discourses of their pastors contra- 
dict their articles, confessions and creeds; and 
how the practice of their disciples accords with 
their precepts rather than their doctrine. Among 
these, we often meet with characters that should 
be highly valued, and carefully imitated by more 
rational believers. 

But while we admire their piety and charity, 
we are not warranted in drawing any conclusion 
to the truth of their principles. If I can persuade 
a man, that he is a child of wrath, irretrievably 
destined to perdition, and incapable of any thing 
good, he will, no doubt, form a very humble, and 
even mean and abject opinion of himself; but 
his humility does not prove my orthodoxy. If he 
be a depraved man, he will become more deprav- 
edj if good, he will be driven to despair. If I 
proceed to convince him, that, notwithstanding 
his former lost state, he is now selected as an 
object of mercy, and that being once in a 
state of grace, he can never fall from it, he will 
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either securely abandon himself to every sinful 
course, or be impressed with a deep senfce ofgtth 
titude and devotion, and study to walk worthy 
of his vocation : but neither of these iftst&tiictt 
proves the truth of the doctrine; and certainly 
they cannot both prove it. The effect of these 
delusions is favourable to piety and virtue aitoOtig 
the few; but they will encourage the multitude 
in depravity. There are female societies among 
the Roman Catholics, which far excel any among 
Protestants ; but we do not allow this to be any 
proof of the truth of Popery. It only proves, 
that men may be cheated into virtue and piety, 
as a nurse may secure the good behaviour of a 
child by threatening him with a bug-bear. 

Let us, then, while we avoid the speculative 
Errors of our Calvinistic brethren, vie with them 
in faith, hope and charity; and may God accept 
of the humble services of both, through the in- 
tercession of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ 
—Amen. 



NOTES. 

P. 251.— <»> The Synod of Dort was summoned by the 
Prince of Orange, to meet Nov. 13, 1618, and sat till the 29th 
of May. The purpose was to condemn the Remonstrants or 
Arminians. The heads of that party were previously taken 
into custody, and the magistrates of several towns changed. 
It consisted of 61 Dutch and Walloon divines, and lay elder*, 
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of whom not above 3 or 4 were Arminians ; and of 28 foreign 
divines, deputed by their respective Churches. King James 
gent the Bishop of Landaff, and three more, who sat and voted 
inr-this Presbyterian Synod; and one for Scotland. These 
agreed with the decision on the five points, though some of 
them inclined to universal redemption. These points were 
predestination, particular redemption, original sin, grace and 
perseverance. 

Of the decrees on these doctrines an abridgment was in- 
serted in the first Edition, too brief to do justice to the senti- 
ments of the Synod, and therefore now omitted. It was first 
dcawij up by Dan. Tilenus, and inserted by Heylin in his 
Ecclesiastical History; copied by Bishop Tomline in bis re- 
futation of Calvinism, from which it was transcribed into 
these notes; and acquiesced in by Mr. Scott, in the first edi- 
tion of his reply to the Bishop, and by other writers not un- 
favourable to Calvinism. The same apology, therefore, will 
answer for the author, that Mr. Scott is obliged to make for 
himself. " I consider this omission incumbent on me, who, 
misled by writers, on whom I depended, have unintentionally 
bprne false witness against the Synod, and would make what 
reparation I can." "As I had met with the same abstract 
of the Articles of this Synod in c4her publications, more 
favourable to Calvinism, than the refutation, I had no sus- 
picion, that those adduced by his Lordship, were not the real 
Articles of the Synod, but an abbreviation."* When thju» 
was the case, Mr. Scott might have spared his censure of 
those, who had fallen into the same error with himself. 

The Synod have mitigated and diluted the severity of 
genuine Calvinism, with some qualifying ingredients, to make 
£ perhaps more palatable to those, who inclined to Arminian- 
ism. They were probably checked by the popularity of the 
Remonstrants, as more recent Calvinists are gradually accom- 



* See Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism, by Rev. F. Scott, 2d Edition, 
1M7. p. 725. 732. 717. 
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modating that system to the humane feelings, and rational! 
principles of their contemporaries, and the convincing argvm- 
ments of their opponents. There are many, however, wbm^o 
labour to aggravate the horrors of these doctrines; findiifKg 
them, I suppose, necessary to subdue the refractory materiaKZs, 
on which they have to work. Among these classes, where -^3g 
Calvinism to be found ; except in the Catechism, that they f=— ill 
teach their children, and the confessions, that their Minist^^srs 
subscribe ? To these Standards the author appeals, as bearii 
him out in his representation of Calvinistic Doctrine ; 
adds the following attestations to its truth, and moderation. 

u The sentence of God, which rejects reprobates, is so fii 
and immutable, that it is impossible they should be savi 
though they have performed all the works of the saints/ 2 
Result of False Principles, p. 78. , 

" God does no longer stand offended nor displeased, thois. gh 
a believer, after he is a believer, do sin often; except he twtJJ 
be offended where there is no cause to be offended, which* is 
blasphemy to speak. It is thought, that elect persons are in 
a damnable state in the time they walk in excess of riot; let 
me freely speak to you, that the Lord hath no more to lay to 
the charge of an elect person yet in the height of iniquity, and 
in the excess of riot, and committing all the abominations that 
can be committed." — Crisp. 

" Let any true saint of God be taken away in the very act 
of any known sin, before it is possible for him to repent, 1 
make no doubt nor scruple of it, but that he shall as surely be 
saved, as if he had lived to have repented of it. I say, that, 
when God doth take away any of the saints in the very act of 
sin, lie doth, in that very instant, give them such a particular 
and actual repentance as shall save their souls: for he hath 
predestinated them to everlasting life: therefore, having pre- 
destinated them to the end, he doth predestinate the means to 
obtain it" — Prynn. 

"After the elect have received the Spirit, they cannot sin; 
and if they commit any sin, it is only an error in such.; and 
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let diem do whatever they please after their adoption, however 
sinful the act, they are sure to be saved notwithstanding "-— 
Bishop Lavington y 8 Enthusiasm, fyc. 

"As it was not any loveliness in elect persons which moved 
God to love them at first, so neither shall their unlovely back- 
glidings deprive them of it." — Coles. 

" Suppose a believer be taken away in his sin, and hath not 
time to repent of it, there is that in him that would have re- 
pented, and God reckons of a man according to that he would 
do." 

"Though a believer be black as hell, polluted with guilt, de- 
filed with sin, yet in Christ he is all fair, without spot; free 
from sin as viewed by God in Christ; fully reconciled to God, 
and standing without trespass before him." — Mason. 

" No falls or backslidings in God's children can ever bring 
them again under condemnation, because the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, hath made them free from the law of 
sin and death." — Sir Richard Hill. 

" Our Lord knew for whom he died. There was an eternal 
compact between the Father and the Son. A certain number 
was then given him, as the purchase and reward of his obe- 
dience and death. For these he prayed, and not for the world, 
for these and these only he is now interceding, and with their 
salvation he will be fully satisfied." — Whitfield. 

"No duties, no obligations are required of the elect, no 
terms, no conditions, neither ifs nor buts: they shall come; 
and if they themselves will not, the Lord will make them 
• willing in the day of his power." — Hawker. 

Reprobos manet gravius judicium, quod testimonium dei 
repudient : atque etiam Deus, illustrandse gloria? sua? causa, 
spiritus sui efficaciam ab illis subducit. — Equidem proscien- 
tiam solam nullam inferre necessitatem creaturis, libenter 
concessero. — Decretum quidem horibile fateor : inficiari tamen 
nemo potent, quin prsesciverit Deus quern exitum esset ha- 
biturus homo, antequam ipsum conderet, & ideo prsesciverit, 
quia decreto suo sic ordinarat. — Nee absurdum videri debet 
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quod dJco, deum boh modo, primi homing casum, & in eo 
posterprum runwm prwvidis&e, sed arbitrio quoque suq dis, 
pensasse. — Lapsus est eninv primus homo, quia dominus it* 
expedite eensuerat : en* oansuerit, nos late*. Certum tamen est, 
DOB PtUter censuisse, nisi quia videbat non*inis sui gloria* 
inde merito illustrari. — Calvin, 

God hftth two willfr— the one outward and revealed, whereby 
be most tenderly invites sinners to his grace, and most gracir 
oudy calls them to repentance, teeming as though he wise 
earnestly desirous of their salvation ; whereas his other wiJJ 
is inward and secret, which is irresistible, and takes effect in- 
fallibly ; and by this he brings men, through ways unavoid- 
able, to an estate and course of sin here, and then to eternal 
damnation and punishment hereafter."! — Calvin. 

u It is true that their own sins, under the direction of God's 
providence, are so far from injuring the saints, that they rather 
promote their salvation/' — Calvin. 

" There is an universal calling, by which God, through the 
external preaching of the word, equally invites all men to him, 
even those, to whom he proposes it for the savoux of death, 
and as a ground of heavier condemnation." — Zmchius. 

"The Lord sometimes orders that a certain thing should be 
done by a man, and yet, by his secret will, does not wish that 
it should be done by him." — Zanchins. 

" You mean to say this, that God wishes for the same thing 
that he professes; but that is not always, nor in all things tms: 
although God does not always wish what he intirjuties that he 
wishes, he is by no means contaminated with the vice of hy- 
pocrisyS'-~Pie€ator. 

"As to whether God always wishes what he commands or 
forbids, or in reality wishes often for what is different, nay 
even for what is opposite, I deny the former, and affirm the 
latter. As to your question, whether I think with Calvin, that 
grace is promised to many, to whom God, at the same time, 
never intends to give it : I confess I am of this opimon."^ 
Piscator. 
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"That God does not wish, thai all those should keep his 
commandments, to whom they are proposed, I have proved 
above. ' ' — Pi sea tor. 

" God orders that all shall believe in Christ, not with the 
intention of converting each, hut with a different purpose, viz. 
Tor converting the elect, and rendering the reprobate inex- 
cusable. We confess and teach, that all impious persons are 
directed by divine providence, so that they can do nothing 
else, than what God has decreed by his eternal and immuta. 
"hie counsel."— Tr iff land. 

"Jill things that are done, and therefore even the most atro- 
cious crimes, are done by the decree of God." — Fitealor. 

s not absurd to say, that sin is committed by the will, 
e decree, the ordinance of God, nay by God's willing, de- 
, ordaining beforehand, that it was impossible that it 
should not come to pass." — Piscator. 

"The faithful, even ir they wish it, dannot lose their faith, 
the absolute and effiencious decree of God preventing it." — 
Pitcator. 

" The foundation of our salvation is laid in the eternal elec- 
tion or God ; so that a thousand sins, nay, all the sins of the 
whole world, and all the devils that are in hell, cannot malts 
the election of God vain. It may indeed happen, that our 
hearts may strengthen our sins, may weaken our faith, may 
affect with sorrow the spirit of God that is ih us ; but they 
cannot take away faith, nor altogether shake off the Holy 
Spirit; God condemns no man for his sins, who has been 
adopted as his child in Christ Jesus." — Perkins. 

Calvin denies that there is any difference between prajteri- 
tion and reprobation. " Klectionem ita fatentur, nt negent 
quenquam reprobari: sed inscile nimis & pueriliter; quando 
ipsa eleetio nisi reprobation! opposita non staret. Quoe ergo 
Deus preterit, reprobat." — Calriui Inst. iii. 23. — 1. 

" God chooses and pitches upon men to do the most exe- 
crable deeds ; and does not only negatively withhold from the 
wicked his grace, which alone can restrain them from evil. 
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but occasionally puts them into circumstances of temptation, 
such as shall cause the persons so tempted, to turn aside from 
the path of duty, to commit sin, and involve both themselves* 
and others in evil." — Taplady. 

" Since justice pre-supposes blame, without which it cannon- 
be exercised, (for where there is no blame, there can be 
punishment,) it was right that man should be so created, 
to be a fit object for divine justice: that is, eternal damns- 
tion." — Beza. 

Thirty-nine Articles. — Art xvii. " For curious and carnal 
persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, to have continually before 
their eyes, the sentence of God's predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the devil has thrust them either 
into desperation, or into wretchlessness of unclean living; no 
less perilous than desperation." It should be recklessness, 
carelessness, negligence. 

Rarissimus est, cujus non interdum animus hac cogita- 
tione feriatur, unde tibi salus, nisi in dei electione. Electionis 
porro quae tibi revelatio? Quae si apud quempiam semel 
invaluit, aut diris tormentis miserum perpetuo excruciat, 
aut reddit penitus attonitum. — Ergo naufragium si timemus, 
sollicite hoc scopulo cavendum, in quern nemo sine exitio 
impingitur. Tunc enim se in profundum immensa? voraginis 
absorbendum precipitat: tunc innumeris atque inexplica- 
bilibus laqueis se induit: tunc caecae caliginis abysso se 
adobruit — Calvin. Inst iii. 24.-4. 

p. 259.— ( 2 ) "God calleth those things that be not, as 
though they were," because all things are present to him. — 
Rom. iv. 17. The past is often put for the future. See in 
the original, John, iii. 13., v. 24., xv. 6., ix. 6., and Isaiah, 
lx. 6., xxi. 9., liii. 4., &c. 

That justification, salvation, sanctification, &c, when spoken 
of as taken place in this life, refer to baptism and conversion, 
appears from their being expressed, in the original, by the 
past tenses of the verbs, as having already taken place : all 
Christians are said to be saved. " Such as should be saved/' 
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in Acts ii. 47., is an oversight In the original it is " as are 
saved," that is, converted ; so Newcome translates it. " To us 
who are saved/' (Cor. i. 18.) means all Christians. That bap- 
tism is synonymous with salvation, is exemplified in 1 Pet. 
iii. 21. "Baptism doth also now. save us." Thus too, (Titus 
in. 6.) "he saved us by the washing of regeneration," or the 
I&vqt of baptism. The words are used promiscuously by 
the early Fathers: thus, Iren»us, ^arrnf/tiarog, rrig ug Qsov 
wwytwvi**vg. — See also 2 Tim. i. 9. " God hath saved us and 
eaUed us :" — both past. 

P. 265. — < 3 ) A<?ts, xiii. 48. fota Scriptura manifestissi- 

mum est, credere quidem omnes, quot ordinati sunt ad vitam 

feternam, non eo simpliciter quod ordinati, sed quod ea con- 

ditione ordinati sunt — Qnocirca sagaciores meo judicio inter- 

pretes— -existimant idem val$re rtlay/imi, quod s! rjloi utlriug 

dstxr&tifjuvoi, bene aut mediocriter dispositi sive affecti.— Mil- 

. C. D. p. 42. 

Q>v6u ya% w dtop^wv, xou rslayjimg rcug wr&v/iioug, Plutarch ia 
«mpcio, :;')*. 
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SERMON XI. 



ON ORIGINAL SIN. 



Romans y. — 12. 

" By one man sin entered into the world; and death 

by sin." 



IN this discourse I shall prosecute the same pur- 
pose, which engaged our thoughts on some former 
occasions, and on the same plan, as far as the 
nature of the subject will admit. 

The doctrine, which I shall now attempt to 
explain, is the Original Sin of Adam, and its ef- 
fects on his posterity. 

The plan, which I have hitherto pursued is, to 
state the sentiments of our Lord, as the standard, 
by which all our reasonings must be adjusted, 
and to interpret the words of his Apostles in 
conformity with his. If we cannot reconcile the 
disciple with his master, we should rather con- 
clude, that we have not been able to penetrate 
the meaning of the Apostle, than suspect him of 
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error, or set up our construction in opposition to 
the declaration of Christ. If it shall appear, in 
any case, that our Lord has not spoken of the 
opinion in question; we may conclude, that it 
does not make an essential part of his revelation j 
since we are assured, that he delivered to his 
disciples every thing, that he had received from 
his Father ; and that his Father communicated 
to him every particular essential to salvation. 
But though it may not be a fundamental article 
of belief, it may, nevertheless, be an important 
truth. We are, therefore, to inquire what coun- 
tenance it may receive from the Acts or Epistles 
of the Apostles j submit to their authority with 
reverence, and apply their doctrine to our edifica- 
but abstain from urging it upon the bre- 

ren, as a point indispensable to the attainment 
of eternal life. 

This we shall find to be the case with respect 
to the doctrine under consideration ; tor the ad- 
ocates of the popular notion of original sin do 

t pretend to appeal to any of our Lord's dis- 
courses, in favour of their opinion. With respect 
to Adam, or the consequences of his transgres- 
sion, he says not a single word. We may, there- 
fore, refuse to treat it as an essential article of 
faith ; but we are still bound to inquire, what the 
sacred writers have taught on the subject. 

As tin's world was designed, from the first, to 
be a probationary state, it was necessary, that our 
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first parents should be subjected to some trial of 
their virtue. In their solitary, unconnected con- 
dition, relieved, as they were, from every temp, 
tation to those sins, which have been most fatal 
to their descendants, this test could only be some 
positive injunction or prohibition. That which 
was imposed, was adapted to their circumstances; 
of easy observance, and clearly understood. In 
this trial they failed ; and by their failure, evinced 
an unaccountable spirit of disobedience and am- 
bition, vanity and sensuality, every vice, of which 
they could be guilty. Thus they violated the 
condition, on which they held the privileges of 
their happy situation. We are, accordingly, in- 
formed by Moses, that they had been forewarned 
of the consequence in these words, "in the day. 
that thou eatest of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt surely die." This im- 
plied only, that they should become mortal, sub- 
ject to death; for by their sentence, it appears, 
that they were to leave a posterity, though they 
then had no issue; and Adam actually lived 9SO 
years. 

Thus, by the vanity, presumption and disobe- 
dience of our first parents sin came into the world; 
and, in the regular, course of providence, it was 
transmitted to their descendants. Not that their 
posterity- were answerable for their guilt; for this 
would be inconsistent with the essential attributes 
of the divine nature, and repugnant to thoi 
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original principles, which may, with peculiar pro- 
priety, be called " the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty." Thai one man should be responsible 
for the sins of another, to which he was not ac- 
cessary is a glaring absurdity; and that he should 
be subject to eternal damnation for offences, com- 
mitted before lie was born, is a principle, that 
equally insults the justice of God, and affronts 
the common sense of mankind. The only way, 
in which one man can be involved in the guilt of 
actions committed by another, is by becoming an 
accomplice or accessary to his crimes, by co-opera- 
tion, instigation or connivance. Adam may have 
been the cause of our sins, but surely we can 
never be charged with co-operating, instigating 
or conniving at his. 

lint though guilt cannot be transferred or im- 
puted the consequences of it may be entailed. 
It is the order of nature that one person may 
suffer by the errors or vices of another: indeed, 
such is the intimate connexion established among 
tis, that a man can hardly be addicted to sin, or 
even subject to error, without involving others in 
the consequences of his depravity or frailty. If 
these, however, befal us without any concurrence 
on our part, they may be very grievous mis- 
fortunes ; hut no man is so absurd, as to call them 
sins. If they be absolutely unavoidable, we are 
absolutely innocent : if they have only a tendency 
to corrupt our minds, we are only so far criminal. 
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as we have voluntarily given way to the seduc- 
tion : and our oft'ence is extenuated in proportion 
to the strength of the temptation. 

Thus the constitutional defects and infirmities 
of a parent affect a child; thus the ignorance or 
iniquity of a magistrate is felt by the community: 
thus the political misconduct of a nation often 
entails more grievous calamities upon succeeding 
generations, than were felt by the guilty; and thus 
we are taught by Scripture, that by the original 
sin of our first parents, both natural and moral 
evil come into the world : but it no where teaches, 
that their guilt has descended, or that wc are 
blameable further than we have been voluntarily 
active, or passively acquiescing. 

As this order of things is a matter of notoriety, 
we can not doubt, that it is the result of infinite 
wisdom : and as it is, in many respects, inexplica- 
ble, we should not presumptuously canvass a sub- 
ject, which transcends our powers. When any 
ordinance of Providence or grace Iras been once 
ascertained, it is folly and impiety to question its 
wisdom : but still it may be edifying to inquire 
with due humility, into its final cause; because 
our knowledge- of this may enable us to profit by 
the dispensation, and to conform to the divine 
purpose. In the present case, it immediately 
occurs to the mind, that this appointment is the 
unavoidable consequence of that intimate con- 
nexion, which subsists among the human I 
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for that the individuals, of which it is composed, 
should be so linked together without being af- 
fected mutually by mental and corporeal qualities, 
is totally inconceivable. The question, then, 
appears to be, is it more desirable, that this con- 
nexion should be dissolved, or continue as it is : 
and the answer to this is so plain, that it needs 
not be stated. It may also be observed, that 
valuable talents and amiable qualities descend, 
as well as infirmities and vices : and then the 
question is, " Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil ?" It may 
be further added, that much wholesome admoni- 
tion and salutary restraint may arise from this 
appointment, especially to parents. But to en- 
large on these points would divert us too far from 
the other objects of this discourse. 

If the account of the fall be considered as a 
literal narrative, without implicating ourselves in 
any conjectural speculations, the transgression 
of our first parents was an union and combination 
of sins; a vicious indulgence of sensual appetites; 
an arrogant and presumptuous attempt at inde- 
pendence ; and an impious disobedience of a di- 
vine command, under the influence of a slight 
and trivial temptation. It was the germ and 
bud of the most heinous crimes, and infamous 
vices, that have infested the world ever since, 
and might most justly subject them to death. 
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Adam being now mortal, his offspring were, of 
course, mortal and liable to those hardships, 
which are incident to mortality, agreeably to the 
sentence passed upon their progenitors. But the 
sacred historian gives us no intimation, that they 
suffered any other degradation. Neither is any 
" original righteousness" or superior wisdom at- 
tributed to Adam. Examine his actions, as re- 
corded by Moses, from the dressing of his garden, 
to his eating of the forbidden fruit, and you will 
look in vain for "the wisdom, virtue, sanctity, 
truth and justice, with which he was indued;"* 
and which divines contrast with the depraved na- 
ture of his posterity. As for his being created 
in the image of God, the same is said of Noah 
and his family and of all men. This being the 
whole of the transaction recorded by Moses, and 
his the only authentic record of it; we are cer- 
tain, that it contains the whole truth. We may 
presume, that Paul had no more information on 
the subject ; and that whatever he has said may 
be interpreted according to the original testimony 
of Moses. With respect to Adam, death would 
only signify the loss of that life, which he had 
just received : there is no allusion to any tiling, 
that was to follow. The sin of the first pair was 
personal, and confined to themselves. There was 
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no curse pronounced cither on them, or their 
wtcrity, except the pains of child birth, and 
the labours of agriculture. On the contrary, 
they were consoled with the intimation, that one 
of their descendants should bruise the serpent's 
head, or abolish sin; which is generally under- 
stood of the Messiah. There is no guilt imputed, 
nor punishment threatened to any of their off- 
spring. Neither is there any mention of the con- 
sequences of Adam's transgression by any of the 
sacred writers, except Paul, and by him in only 
two passages. 

In the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians, we find 
this passage, *' Christ is risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of those who slept; for 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." These 
words occur in that chapter, in which Paul dis- 
courses so sublimely on the resurrection; and 
imply only, that as by Adam all the human race 
was subjected to mortality, so by Christ Jesus 
shall they all become capable of immortality. 

The other passage is in the 5th chapter of Ro- 
mans, from the 12th verse: but before I enter on 
the explanation of these texts, it will be expedient 
to make a remark on two expressions, on which 
the meaning of them principally depends. These 
phrases are to justify and to make shiners. To 
justify literally signifies, to make or render just: 
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in common use, it means to defend or vindicate, 
and also to absolve from an accusation, or free 
from past sin by pardon, Tin's last is its scrip- 
tural sense. It is always thus understood, when 
the state of Christians in this world is spoken of; 
because the sins of new converts are forgiven at 
baptism, on faith and repentance. This will en- 
able you to understand the other phrase, to make 
sinners. As ta justify signifies to make just, to 
place in the situation of just men by pardon $ so 
this expression, to make sinners, is equivalent to 
condemn, to place men in the situation of sinners. 
Ap a guilty person may be treated like an inno- 
cent one, by being pardoned and received into 
favour; so an innocent man may be treated as a 
criminal, and condemned. The one situation is 
expressed in Scripture by being justified, or made 
righteous; the other, by being made a sinner. 
Thus Christ is said, "to be made sin," or a sin- 
ner,* "for us; who knew no sin;" or, in the 
words pf Isaiah, " lie was numbered with trans- 
gressors," and put to death as a malefactor. He 
is also said to be " made a curse for us;" but as 
he never sinned, so neither was he ever cursed 
by God. The word is explained in the next 
clause: "for it is written, cursed is every one 
that hangeth upon a tree." The first phrase 
means only, that he was condemned, though in- 
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nocenl; and tlie second, that he was crucified. 
To justify, then, signifies to pardon; and to make 
sinners, signifies to condemn. In like manner, to 
make righteous, is to justify or pardon ; and 
righteousness and justification are often synony- 
mous. In Hebrew, the simple word means, to be 
a sinner; in another form of the verb, to make 
one a sinner ; and it is so translated throughout 
the Old Testament; thus: *' whom the judges 
shall condemn," literally, make a sinner. " If I 
justify myself, my own mouth will condemn me;" 
or, make me a sinner. ** Wilt thou condemn him 
that is most just?" literally, make him a sinner. 
Thus too, in the passage before us; " by the of- 
fence of one, many were made sinners;" that is, 
by the transgression of Adam, many were con- 
demned to be subject to death.* 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of 
this passage. " By one man sin entered tlte 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men; for that all had sinned." By the 
single offence of Adam, and not by their personal 
sitts, death passed upon all men; all became mor- 
tal, and all suffered as sinners: and by the obe- 
dience of one man, Christ, and not on account of 
their own merits, all men arc justified or pardon- 
ed as to their former sins, and made capable of 
eternal life. " Therefore, as by the offence of 
one, judgment" of death "came upon all men to 
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condemnation ; even so, by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift of life eternal came upon all, 
unto justification of life; for, as by the disobe- 
dience of one, many were made sinners," or were 
treated as sinners, being subject to death, by the 
sentence of God; "so by the obedience of one* 
shall many! be made righte6us, ,, or justified, par* 
doned, and placed in the condition of those who 
have never sinned. . 

I have passed on to the 1 8th verse from the 
12th, because the intermediate verses are one of 
those long parentheses, so common in St. Paul's 
writings. I shall now return to the argument 
which it contains. The object of it is to prove, 
that, though mankind were mortal between the 
time of Adam and the giving of the law, it was 
not on account of their personal sins, but merely 
as the natural consequence of. their . being de- 
scended from Adam ; because there was no divine 
law to punish sin with death, during that interval* 
" Before the law sin was in the world; but sin ia 
not imputed, when there is no law" against it. 
** Nevertheless," (though there was no law,) 
<c death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them, that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression ;" that is, against a known 
law, making death the penalty of disobedience, as 
he did. The general mortality, therefore, wa& 
not a punishment, but merely the consequence 
of being descended from Adam. 
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St. Paul then proceeds to draw a parallel be- 
een Adam and Christ; showing the superiority 
the grace obtained by the latter, over the act 
justice incurred by tlfc former. Adam "is the 
ure of him that was to come; but not as the 
offence, so also is the free gift; for the grace be- 
stowed through Christ was greater than the evil 
consequences incurred by Adam: "for if, through 
the offence of one, many (it should be the many, 
that is, all men J be dead; much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many," 
(or all.) In Adam's case, in consequence of the 
offence of one, death descended to all men : but 
the obedience of Christ alone, not only reversed 
le former sentence by the general resurrection, 
it conferred many blessings and privileges, and 
made all men capable of obtaining life eternal. 
Besides, the general sentence of mortality origi- 
nated in one offence; but the general offer of im- 
mortality by Christ, took place, notwithstanding 
the multiplied sins of all mankind : which is thus 
expressed in the 16th and 17th verses. " Not as 
it was by one that sinned (or one sin) so is the 
gift : for the judgment was by one to condemna- 
tion; but the free gijt is, of many offences to 
justification (or forgiveness:) for if by one man's 
offence death reigned by one; much more they 
who receive abundance of grace, and of the gift 
of righteousness (that is, justification or pardon) 
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shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ." Judg- 
ment, in the one case, was brought on by one 
offence; mercy, in the other, extended to the for- 
giveness of many. The consequence of Adam's 
sin was condemnation; the consequenceof Christ's 
obedience was not only pardon, but eternal life. 

The sum of what the Apostle says, is this: — 
That upon the sin of Adam, God subjected him 
to death; that, in consequence, his posterity were 
mortal, but not for their own sins; for there was 
no law in existence imposing that penalty on 
them; and when there is no law, sin is not im- 
puted: that we are delivered from the perpetual 
power of death, and will be restored to life at the 
resurrection, by the grace of God, having respect 
to the obedience and righteousness of Christ ; :md 
that God in Christ hath bestowed upon us mercies 
and gifts, privileges and advantages, both in this 
and a future world, abundantly beyond the re- 
versing of any evils, we are subject to in conse- 
quence of Adam's sin. 

It is not implied, that premature deaths may 
not be inflicted in consequence of personal sins, 
as in the case of the deluge and the cities of 
.Sodom and Gomorrah; but that the general 
mortal condition of man is not owing to this 
cause. 

There are a number of other texts quoted on 
this subject, but none of them have any referenc e 
to Adam, or his transgression. Iu reading these 
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you should always ask yourselves as ye go along ; 
Is Adam mentioned here by name; or is there 
any direct allusion to the corruption of mankind 
in consequence of his fall ? If not, they can have 
no reference to this doctrine. You are not to be 
deluded by general descriptions of the depravity 
of the world: for those passages do not apply to 
every individual, but to the general corruption 
of mankind. Still less are you to infer, without 
authority, that all this depravity is derived from 
Adam. Least of all are you to indulge in any in- 
solent and ungrateful doctrine, which would cast 
the blame of your sins upon Adam, or the neces- 
sity of your nature, or the will of God, instead 
of humbly confessing, that he "made you up- 
right; and that you have, of yourselves, sought 
out many evil inventions." Scripture always 
ascribes our sins to our own evil inclinations, and 
not to any necessity of nature. There would else 
be no use nor sense in the exhortations and per- 
suasions, the reproofs and threats, with which it 
every where abounds. 

In none of those portions of Scripture can I 
find any trace of that doctrine, which many mi- 
nisters of the Gospel are obliged to subscribe, 
and bound to teach; which parents are enjoined 
at baptism to inculcate on the tender minds of 
their children; and which they, from their infan- 
cy, are required habitually to repeat; no allusion 
to the ruin of human nature, nor eternal decrees; 
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to the imputation of sin, or to the everlasting 
misery and : perdition ' of unoffending . mortals. 
Since, however,' these opinions and practices do 
not prevail in our society, and you may be igno- 
rant of this doctrine, it may be proper to recite 
the words of their catechism. " The sinfulness 
of that estate, into which man fell, consisteth in 
the guilt of Adam's first sin;' the want of. that 
righteousness, wherein he was created, and the cor- 
ruption of his nature, whereby he (man) is utterly, 
indisposed, disabled, and • made opposite .to all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil; and, that, continually. The fall broiight 
upon mankind the loss of copimunion with God, 
his displeasure and curse, so as we are by .nature- 
children of wrath, bond slaves to Satan, and justly, 
liable to all punishments, in this world ajatt that 
which is to come : in this world, blindness of mind ^ 
a reprobate sense, strong delusions, hardness of 
heart, horror of conscience* and vile affections; 
and the curse of God upon the creatures for our. 
sakes: in the world to come/ everlasting sepanK 
tion from the comfortable presence of God, and 
most grievous torments in soul, and body without 
intermission, in hell jire, for. ever"* 1 < Thus are 
children initiated into the glad. tidings of salva-. 
tion; and taught u to love God, and to honour, 
all men." Such is the mode taken to counteract 
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the affectionate invitation of their gracious Lord; 
"Sufler little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
God." What children were these ? They Vere 
the children of Pagans or Jews; neither baptized 
nor converted : and yet " these vessels of wrath, 
under the curse of God, wholly made up of sin, 
and who could do nothing but sin," are held up 
as models to the disciples of Christ. 2 

With what feelings of horror and disgust, as 
well as pity, must a parent, who really believes 
this doctrine, behold his child, when he presents 
him for baptism, and hears him denounced as a 
child of wrath, under the curse of God, and heir 
only of hell fire! What respect or reverence can 
a child feel for a parent, who is a " bondman of 
Satan, utterly opposed to every thing that is 
spiritually good !" With what distrust, aversion, 
and gloomy horror must the parents themselves 
view each other during life, "wholly inclined to 
all evil, and tainted in every action and sentiment 
•with corruption," with what anguish and despair, 
at the hour of death! 

What encouragement have parents to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, if they think them irreversibly doomed 
to damnation? How can young people "re- 
member their Creator" without hatred and terror, 
2 Q 
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who lias brought tlicm into existence only to be 
vessels of •wrath ?" There was some consistency 
at least, in those fanatics, who renounced matri- 
mony for fear of such consequences. Are not 
such doctrines the source of those gloomy 
thoughts, which distract so many pious souls? 
Do they not deter many from cultivating or credit- 
ing religion, and harden them in infidelity and 
iniquity? May we not fear, that they impel many 
to hurry on their own fate, rather than endure 
the despondence, agitation and torment of mind, 
with which they are doomed to await it? 

I hope, I have shewn that this doctrine, as com- 
monly taught, has no foundation in the history 
of Moses, or the reasoning of Paul-, that it is in- 
consistent with the moral character of God, anil 
the moral sense or conscience of man, which God 
gave us as a law to ourselves; that it receives no 
countenance from the doctrine of Christ, but is 
directly opposed to it; that it encourages profli- 
gacy, infidelity, and hardness of heart; and tends 
to dissolve the relations and charities of social 
life. I shall conclude with proving, that it is also 
irreconcileable with reason, and the common sense 
of mankind. 

I ask, then, in the first place, did this decree 
originate before, or after, the fall ? This is a sub- 
ject of controversy with Predestinarians them- 
selves, who are accordingly divided between Sub- 
lapsarians and Supralapsarians. Calvin, whose 
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followers are at present most zealous for this doc- 
trine, was a Supralapsariau. He maintains, "that 
God not only foresaw the fall of the first man, 
and in it the ruin of his posterity ; but that it was 
the dispensation of his ■will" " I confess, (says 
he) that this is a horrible decree: but no one can 
deny, that God foreknew the end of man before 
he formed him, and therefore foreknew it, be- 
cause he had so ordained by his own decree.*" 
"I confess this to be my doctrine, that Adam 
fell, not by the mere permission of God, but also by 
his secret counsel; and that by his iall, he drew all 
his posterity to eternal destruction j that the fall of 
Adam was not accidental, but ordained by the 
secret decree of God," Now, can any thing be 
more abhorrent from reason than this? It was, 
then, the secret will of God, that Adam should 
sin. By his sin, therefore, he complied with the 
will of God; and he, with all his posterity, was 
doomed to everlasting destruction for obeying 
the will of God : he first decreed the fall of 
Adam, then commanded him not to lull, and 
lastly consigned him and all bis descendants to 
everlasting perdition, when he did fall. Suppose 
that he had not fallen, he would then have coun- 
teracted and disobeyed the decree of God, which 
would be a much more natural cause of punish- 
ment : so that whether he promoted the intention 
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of the Almighty, or resisted it, he and his de- 
scendants must be damned. 

Again, consider the case of us, his posterity. 
We are condemned, not for our own sins, but for 
the one sin of Adam, the guilt of which is imput- 
ed to us: and God is so far from relieving us 
from this miserable and undeserved sentence, 
that he withholds and withdraws from us all our 
means of grace : for thus says Calvin : " He di- 
rects his voice to them, but it is that they may 
become more deaf: he lights up a light, but it is 
that they may be made more blind : he proposes 
a doctrine, but it is that they may become more 
stupid by it: he applies a remedy, but it is that 
they may not be healed. He delivers his doc- 
trines, involved in obscurities, to those whom he 
wishes not to be illuminated, that they may gain 
nothing from them, except the being delivered 
up to greater stupidity:" and yet he says again: 
u That the reprobate do not obey the word of 
God, when explained to them, will be rightly im- 
puted to the wickedness and maliciousness of their 
own hearts: 99 Ci and they are addicted to this wick- 
edness, because they are raised up by the just but 
inscrutable judgment of God, to illustrate his 
glory by their damnation. 99 * " Man, left to his 
own nature, is a mass composed of sin." u We 
are so addicted to sin, that we can do nothing of 
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our own accord but sin." What can be more 
contradictory than these positions? 

On the contrary, with respect to the elect fa- 
vourites, he says; " Their sins, under the direc- 
tion of God's providence, are so far from injuring 
saints, that they rather promote their salvation:" 
" the Lord, by adopting them, does not regard 
what sort of persons they are."* Can any thing 
be more strange, than that the great body of 
Protestants in these countries, should be seduced 
to maintain such opinions as these, so absurd, 
pernicious and blasphemous? These demoraliz- 
ing doctrines are a bar to the reformation, and 
the conversion of Jews, Mahometans and Idol- 
aters; and a just cause of reproach from the ad- 
vocates of the Church of Rome. 3 

But let us bestow a moment's consideration on 
our own condition and prospects. Here we find 
ourselves in the same perplexing situation with 
Adam. If we sin in consequence of a divine de- 
cree, we are obedient and disobedient at the same 
time, and by the same act; obedient to the di- 
vine decree, and disobedient to the divine law of 
holiness. As to the consequences, if we be repro- 
bate, no virtues can help us; if elect, no sins can 
injure us. In either case, our good deeds are 
worthless, our sins harmless, and the redemption 
by Christ null, and of no effect/ 
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■ It is agreed, that Adam's transgression and 
guilt became ours only by imputation. Let mc 
ask, then, did this imputation Jind us sinners, or 
make us so ? If it found us sinners, the imputation 
of Adam's sin was "unnecessary: we might have 
perished by our own sins. If it found us innocent, 
and made us sinners, then it was the cause of our 
sins, and God was the author of them. Again: 
if it found us free from sin, the imputation was 
false, charging those with sin, whom it did not 
find sinners; and God condemns men on ac- 
count of his own false imputation. Pardon the 
expression; for it is impossible to treat of these 
monstrous positions without contradiction and 
blasphemy; 

But why should we be answerable for only one 
transgression? If our guilt arises from the guilt 
of Adam, it must be aggravated by all his of- 
fences ; and if we suffer the consequent corrup- 
tion of his nature, the penalty of bis transgres- 
sions, should we not also enjoy the benefit of his 
repentance and subsequent obedience? If we 
sinned in our - federal head, we must also have re- 
pented with him. How strange and paradoxical 
is it, that while God is forgiving our own sins, he 
should condemn us for the offence of another! 

But it has been asked, is not this doctrine ne- 
cessary to account for the existence of sin? How 
else came it into the world ? I answer by another 
question. How did the original sin take place? 
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Was it by the corruption of Adam's nature? This 
will not be pretended. " He was endowed with 
original righteousness." " God made man up- 
right, in his own image." The same authority 
which 1 have already quoted, admits, that God 
"created man, male and female, with reasonable 
and immortal souls, endued with knowledge, 
righteousness and true holiness^ having the law of 
God written in their hearts." I ask, then, how 
did our first parents come to sin ? and if they did, 
notwithstanding the purity of their nature, and 
the favourable situation, in which they were 
placed, free from every temptation, but one ; can 
it be difficult to account for the sinfulness of men 
at present, surrounded, as we are, by necessities 
and pleasures, temptations and discouragements? 
If Adam had not offended, his son Cain, and all 
his posterity, would soon have brought-sin into 
the world, without any such unreasonable impu- 
tation. 

I shall conclude in the words of a very learned 
and able divine, of our persuasion, who wrote on 
this subject: " If, in this discourse, you have dis- 
covered any truth, which you did not before un- 
derstand, it is my earnest request, that you would 
rather lay it up in your heart, for your own use, 
than make it the subject of contention and strife, 
the fuel of party zeal, or the occasion of despis- 
ing or censuring those, who do not see it. And, 
if you Bhould enter into discourse about it, let it 
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be with all moderation and coolness on your 
part, in the spirit of peace and mutual forbear- 
ance. And, therefore, never converse upon this 
or any other point with an angry man ; passion 
and heat blind the judgment : nor with a bigots 
who is determined for a scheme, and resolved to 
open his eyes to no further evidence. Whenever 
anger and bigotry appear in a conversation al- 
ready begun, break it off; for you cannot proceed 
to any good purpose, and will be in danger of 
catching a spirit, which is quite contrary to the 
gospel. Hold the truth in love. ,,# 



* Taylor on Original Sin, p. 267. 



NOTES. 

P. 296. — < x ) Original sin is the subject of the ninth of the 
39 Articles ; and it is described in a very confused manner, 
but in substance as follows: — "Original sin is the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man, of .the offspring of 
Adam;" "and in every person, born into this world, (infants) 
it deserveth God's wrath and damnation: and this infection 
doth remain, yea. in them that are regenerated." 

"Article xiii. — Works done before the grace of Christ, and 
the inspiration of his spirit, are not pleasing to God; yea, ra- 
ther, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin." 

P. 297.— < 2 > "My dear children — Ye are of your father the 
devil; and the lusts of your, father you will do. Your carnal 
mind is enmity against God; your heart is an habitation of 
devils; think how much of life you have already cast away in 
the practice of sin. O why thus grieve, thus break the heart 
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of a kind, a divine Saviour! my dear child, let thy heart medi- 
tate terror; God is angry with you every day; his bow is bent, 
his arrows of wrath are pointed against thee; his creatures 
are every one ready to devour thee; gladly would angels 
sheath their flaming swords in thy bowels; with earnestness 
devils beg. Jehovah's permission to drag thee to Tophet; 
cursed art thou in thy gifts, in thy privileges, , in thy labours, 
in thy food, in thy raiment, m thy basket, and in thy store. 
Hell from beneath is moved to meet thee at thy coming; 
damned angels, in cruel derision, stand ready to ask thee, 
' art thou also become like one of us ?' your Saviour hath be- 
sought you ; why tread on my bowels, and make me your 
stumbling block into deeper damnation." — Catechism by John 
Brown, Minister, at Haddington, : - . 

Calvin holds, that infants are damned, for their own sins, in 
the womb. — Infantes quoqiie ipsi, dum suam seeum damna- 
tionem a matrix tftero' afferent, non alteno; sed suo ipsorum 
vitio sunt obstricti. — Non enim natura nostra boni tantum 
inpps & vacjia q&t; , sed tealorum omnium adeo fertilis . |c $b- 
ra*. ut otiosa.ess? non possit — totuxn hominum non alind ex 
seipsaesse quam cpncupiscentiam. — Calo. Inst. U. 1. 8. •' 

P. 301.— v 3 )' "To say the plain truth, Christians, in gener 
nil, seem not tb be -perfectly qualified for the undertaking 
fcofcvertfng itfidteL*;) n&r wiU beso> tiU metaphysical and 
qebolastic di^yaity/iSfb^fer di$c&rt}ed frdija the Christian sjf$> 
tern, or at least, avowed not to be essential to Christianity, nor 
necessary to be received as a condition of salvation."-r— Jortin 
(tn, Ecclesiastical History, iif. 165. 

See Rgmmoheui Rtoy,* to th* same purpose, page 1 18. 
i P; 30L-^-< 4 ) SDifaf] cajl this (the iaw given to Adam) a 
eweoapt of works;; though it implies neither a covenant ntir 
works: for no works are commanded: and one action only 
forbidden. — Milton's C, D. 
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Romans v. — 11. 
" We also joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 



whom we have now received the atonement. 



» 



1 HERE is no question in theology of more im- 
portance, or involved in greater obscurity, than 
the object and efficacy of the death of Christ 
We are all persuaded, that it took place for our 
benefit; that it is an event, in which we are 
deeply interested, and for which we owe a tlebt 
of gratitude to our blessed Lord, and his heaven- 
ly Father, that we can never discharge. This we 
are bound to keep constantly in mind, particu- 
larly in every act of worship, and most of all in 
the solemnity of his last supper. But to account 
for the manner of its operation, and whether it 
operates only in one, or in various modes, are 
subjects, that have given rise to a variety of opi- 
nions. In many questions of this obscure nature, 
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to think, that this knowledge 



have reason 

t essential. There are points, of which it is 
very desirable, perhaps necessary, that we should 
be thoroughly convinced; but, with respect to 
the particulars of which, we may safely remain 
ignorant; and in these cases, it is generally better 
to be content with our ignorance, than to make 
them the subject of fruitless and perplexing in- 
vestigations, or contentious and uncharitable con- 
troversy. 

The efficacy of the death of Christ is supposed 
by some, to consist only in example and testi- 
mony; an example of virtue and obedience, and 
a proof of sincerity. Some limit it to the com- 
munication of eternal life through the grace and 
benevolence of the Almighty; others extend it 
to the obtaining of this power of bestowing im- 
mortality by Christ, from love on his part to the 
human race. It is considered by many, as neces- 
sary to expiate the sins of the world, on the score 
of justice; and by not a few, as a sacrifice and 
satisfaction to the offended majesty of God, in 
order to appease the divine wrath, by the suffer- 
ings of an innocent victim, for the offences of the 
guilty. 

A question has also been started, whether the 
creath of Christ was an essential part of the scheme 
of salvation from the beginning; so that mankind 
could not have been redeemed without it ; or 
whether it took place, in consequence of our 
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Lord's coming into the world, and exposing him- 
self to the malice of the Jews; so that he could 
not be saved from crucifixion without materially- 
injuring the design and effect of his mission, 
though not altogether frustrating it. On the one 
hand, it appears by the prophecies, to have been, 
at least, foreseen and contemplated from the he- 
ginning; and in the Epistles there are strong ex- 
pressions, intimating, that it was, in some sense, 
necessary for the remission of sin. On the other, 
it is remarkable, that the language of our Lord 
in prayer seems to im ply, that his sufferings might 
be dispensed with, without defeating the object, 
for which he came into the world. " He fell on 
his face and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from mc: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt;" and "a second 
time, he prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass from me, except I drink it, thy will 
be done." Again, in Mark, " Abba, Father, all 
things are possible to thee: takeaway this cup 
from me: nevertheless, not what I will, but what 
thou wilt;" and again " he went away aud prayed, 
and said the same words." The same transac- 
tion is recorded by Luke, with this addition, 
"and there appeared an angel to him from heaven, 
strengthening him; and being in an agony, he 
prayed more earnestly." As no oue can suppose, 
that he meant to abandon the design of his 
ministry at the very close of it; these words would 
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seem to imply, that, though his death, at that 
advanced period, was unavoidable, and there was 
some great object to be answered by it, yet he did 
tiot consider it as indispensable from the begin- 
ning. This is countenanced by his expressions 
in the prayer offered up in the presence of his 
Apostles, at a calmer moment; " I have glorified 
thee on earth : I have Jinished the work, which 
thou gavest me to do." 

It has also been observed, that Jesus came to 
turn the Jews from their sins, that they might 
receive him as their Messiah ; that he lamented 
his want of success, when he wept over Jerusalem; 
and, therefore, that the enormous guilt of put- 
ting him to death, could not be necessary to 
that process, on which their salvation depended. 
Much less can we suppose, that the Jews were 
laid under a necessity of perpetrating this horrid 
crime. If he had succeeded in converting the 
Jews, they would not have put him to death ; but 
it cannot be conceived, that their conversion 
would have frustrated the redemption of the 
world; and that the power and benevolence of 
the Almighty were fettered by the sentiments of 
the Jews. The same supposition is thought to be 
strengthened by the parable of the householder, 
who, after his servants had killed his messengers, 
sent his only and well-beloved son, saying, " they 
will reverence my son." Here an expectation of 
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the success and safety of his son is plainly im- 
plied. This our Lord applies to himself. 1 

That our Saviour considered his death, as con- 
nected with the purpose of his mission, appears 
by his words, some time after the restoration of 
Lazarus to life: " the hour is come, that the Sob 
of Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit." Yet immediately 
after, he says, "now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; 
but for this cause came I to this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name." All this seems to imply, 
that his death by the hands of the Jews was a 
very important dispensation; but not absolutely 
essential to the redemption of mankind. God 
could have saved the world without it. 

One text, which appears to favour die opinion} 
that the crucifixion of Christ made an original 
part of the plan of redemption, is in the thanks- 
giving of Peter and John: " Of a truth, against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast annointed* 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
for to do whatsoever thy counsel determined be* 
fore to be done."* The words, u determined 
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before to be done," ilo not, however, import, 
that these events were indispensable, and essen- 
tial to the redemption of mankind, so that Christ 
could not have been a Saviour without being 
crucified.* 

On the whole, we may say, that the mode of 
Christ's death was an important part of his minis- 
try; but, from his own words, we may conclude, 
that it might have been dispensed with by his Fa- 
ther, without defeating the end of his coming 
into the world. The degree, in which it was im- 
portant, will come under consideration hereafter. 

The peculiar obscurity attending this doctrine, 
arises from the number of ambiguous terms and 
metaphorical phrases, by which it is expressed. 
The importance and popularity of the subject 
might naturally lead us to expect, that if the doc- 
trine were true, the word atonement would be fre- 
quently used in the Sacred Writings; and that, 
by a comparison of different texts, its true mean- 
ing might be easily ascertained; but, in fact, it 
occurs only once in the whole of the New Tes- 
tament. Neither the word itself, nor the verb to 
atone, from which it is formed, is any where to be 
found, except in my text. We meet with the 
original word, of which it is a translation, four 
times, and the verb from which it is derived, six 
times ; and in all these cases, it is rendered recon- 
ciliation and to reconcile. Even in my text, the 
■anslators, to show that it had no peculiar signili- 
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cation there, translate it by reconciliation in the 
margin of the Bible. They probably had no reason 
for varying the phrase, except to avoid frequent 
repetition, as reconcile had been twice introduced 
into the preceding verse. Nor was there any 
other sufficient reason ; for at that time the two 
English words were synonymous, and are taken 
in the same sense, even in the Old Testament. 3 
Thus, " They made reconciliation with their blood 
upon the altar, to make atonement for all Israel."* 
In the Greek version of this text, reconciliation 
and atonement are expressed by the same word. 
In Leviticus, (viii. 15,) the words, in Hebrew and 
Greek, usually translated to atone, or to make 
atonement, are rendered, to make reconciliation. 
Atonement has the same meaning in the text 
Paul is speaking for the Gentiles, who had reason 
to glory in the grace of God, that through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, "when they wene yet enemies," 
(v. 10,) they had been received into his Church, 
on the same terms with the Jews, and enjoyed 
the blessing of being reconciled to God; and 
thus "received the atonement." 

The English word, atonement, has a variety of 
significations in our Bibles. ' In several places it 
means the consecration of Aaron and the Levites ; 
and the sanctification of the altar of incense, and 
the altar for burned offerings. It also signifies 
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the ceremony of purification after child-birth; 
and the cleansing of leprosy and issues. The 
purifying of Aaron and his house, and of the 
house of the leper, is styled an atonement. The 
offering for a sin of ignorance is called by the 
same name, as is also the compensation made to 
the Gibeonites; and the thanksgiving, and offer- 
ing of ear-rings, &c, for a bloodless victory; and 
even a poll tax. These instances may tend to 
correct the superstitious notions so often attached 
to this mysterious word.* 

Though atonement is sometimes equivalent to> 
expiation in the Old Testament, it is never so em- 
ployed in the New, which shews, that the tran- 
slators did not consider that, as its true accepta- 
tion there : nor does the original word in my text 
ever occur in that translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, wich is quoted by the Evangelists and 
Apostles, in any sense. The author of Hebrews 
(ix. 22) says, "almost all things are by the law 
purified with blood; and without shedding of 
blood is no remission ;" a text frequently introduc- 
ed into this controversy. The restricting word 
almost applies to both clauses, though generally 
overlooked: for it is not true, that there was no 
ission without shedding blood. The poor 
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See Exodua xxix. 33, &c; xxx. 10. — Leviticus vii. 7, &c; 
. 34; xii. 7; xvi. 11; xiv. 18, &c. 53; xv. 15, 30; xxx. 16, 
._N um bers xv. 25; xxxi. 50.— 2 Samuel xxi. 3. 
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man was allowed to atone for his trespasses by 
offering an ephah of fine flour; "and the priest 
* shall make an atonement for him touching his sin, 
and it shall be forgiven him.* Again, the Israe- 
lites gave, every man, a ransom for his soul unto 
the Lord ; that there might be no plague among 
them : and " thou shalt take the ransom money, 
to make an atonement for your souls."t On 
another occasion, the army offered jewels and 
other ornaments "to make an atonement for their 
souls before the Lord." Again, " Moses said unto 
Aaron.: take a censer, and put fire therein, and 
go quickly to the congregation, and make an 
atonement for them; for there is wrath gope 
out from the Lord." 

. The original words also, which are. translated 
by bear, and applied to the bearing of sin, have 
the same variety of meaning as this basin English; 
signifying sometimes to take away or remove, and 
at others to endure or suffer. In the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah, it is said, " Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows." This passage 
Matthew applies to the healing of diseases:— " He 
healed all that were sick; that it might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
himself took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 
nesses." As Matthew cannot mean, that Christ 



* Ecclesiasticus vi. 11, 13. f Exodus xxx. 12, 16. — Num- 
bers xxxi. 50; xvi. 46. 
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took upon himself:' the diseases of those whom he 
cured, but only that he removed them ; so neither 
could he understand Isaiah as saying, that he took 
orf himself our transgressions and iniquities, but 
only that he relieved us from them. In all those 

^ numerous places in the Old Testament, where 
God Almighty is said to forgive sin, the literal 
translation is to bear or take away ; not, to endure 
or suffer, as a substitute. The same word is 
used, when sin is said to be borne by the priests 
and Levites, and on other occasions; and the 
term employed in Isaiah is of similar import. 
Isaiah says, that the Jews " esteemed him. strick- 
en, and smitten of God, and afflicted," as many 
doat present: but this he considered asan errone- 
ous supposition ; for he adds, "but he was wounded 
for our transgressions." He did not suffer under 
the displeasure of God, but for our benefit. 

In like manner, the words in Greek, which are 
translated for, as, "Christ died, for us," and ."lie 
was a ransom for many," are equivocal, some- 
times signifying instead of, and again, oh account 
of, or in favour of; as, "he that is/or us;" "if 
God be for us, who shall be against us?" "scarce- 
ly for a righteous man shall one die; yet for n 
good man one would even dare to die;" that is, 

for their benefit, or in their defence. "Greater 
love hath no man, than that he lay down his life 

for his friends;" for the good of his friends, as 
Christ did. Christ laid down his life for us; 
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and we ought to lay down our lives for the bre- 
thren; not instead of the brethren, but in their 
service; as Paul says, that Priscilla and Aquila had 
done for him. Paul says to the Colossians, " 1 
rejoice in my sufferings for you;" not certainly 
in their stead, as a vicarious suffering. Again, 
as Christ is said to suffer for us, on our account; 
so, "it was given to the Philippians to suffer for 
his sake," or in his cause. The strongest of these 
particles is employed in the original, where it 
cannot possibly be misunderstood ; " who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross." 4 
It is necessary to point out those diversities of 
signification, to guard you against being misled 
by popular misinterpretations ; for on some of 
the senses, in which these words are taken, have 
been chiefly erected the doctrines of imputed 
righteousness and vicarious punishment. As di- 
vines have plunged mankind into such an abyss 
of degradation and misery, by the imputation of 
Adam's guilt, it was but reasonable and equitable, 
that they should make them sharers in the merits 
of Christ : and as mercy is entirely banished from 
their scheme, and they deny to the Almighty the 
privilege of free grace, or a gratuitous forgive- 
ness of sins, they were also obliged to lay the 
guilt of our sins upon our blessed Lord, that he 
might atone for them. But guilt and punish- 
ment, transgression and reward, are always per- 
sonal. No man can partake in the guilt of ano- 
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ther, except he be also a sharer in his crime: no 
man can be punished or rewarded for the merit 
or demerit of another. A father may suffer by 
the extravagance and depravity of his son, and a 
son by the misconduct of his father; but cannot 
be punished for it. Subjects may suffer by the 
vices of kings, and we may all suffer by the trans- 
gression of Adam ; but his guilt is never said in 
Scripture to be imputed to his posterity. Punish- 
ment and suffering imply very different ideas. 
Punishment is suffering, but suffering is not al- 
ways punishment: for punishment supposes guilt. 
Christ may have suffered on our account, but 
could not be punished, because " in him was no 
sin." 

It is said, indeed, that *' God will visit the ini- 
quities of the fathers on the children." This 
does not mean that he will consider the children 
guilty, but only, that they shall suffer for the sins 
of their parents. This is the case under every 
form of government, as well as the Jewish, either 
by positive enactment or natural consequence; 
for it is impossible to deprive a man of life, liber- 
ty, fortune or reputation, without entailing cala- 
mities on his family. But though this is the un- 
avoidable course of Providence, it is repeatedly 
declared, " that the father shall not be put to 
death for the children, nor the children for their 
fathers; every man shall be put to death for his 
own sin." This was a principle of the Jewish 
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law; and it is applied at great length, and with 
frequent repetitions, to the Divine mercy, in the 
18th chapter of Ezekiel. These are summed up 
in the 21st verse: " The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father ; neither the father, of the son: the righte- 
ousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him." 
The chapter is a beautiful display of Divine equity 
and mercy. " Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die, s^ith the Lord God; and 
not, that he should return from his ways and 
live." " Why will ye die, O house of Israel." 6 

The metaphorical expressions and symbolical 
allusions applied to the death of Christ, are nu- 
merous. The world is said to have been ransom- 
ed, redeemed, purchased and bought. These 
are terms borrowed from the Old Testament^ 
where they are applied to the deliverance of the ' 
Jews from Egyptian bondage. The Apostles 
adopted these forms of speech from habit; from 
a wish to accommodate themselves to the* usage 
of their correspondents and disciples ; and from 
the resemblance, that subsisted between the 
emancipatian of the Hebrews by Moses, and the 
redemption of the world from sin by Jesus Christ; 
but, literally, these words had no more relation 
to the one dispensation than the other; for the 
Israelites were not ransomed nor purchased. 
They were rescued by the power of the Almighty, 
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nd by the most awful displays of his providence; 
by the plagues of Egypt, the death of the first 
born of the Egyptians, and the overthrow of 
Pharaoh and his host in the lied Sea. These 
phrases, therefore, are not to be taken literally in 

;her case. 

Jacob prays, that " the angel, who had redeem- 
ed him from ail evil, would bless Ephraim and 
Manasseh." Job uses the word as synonymous 
with deliver: "God shall deliver thee in six 
troubles: in famine he shall redeem thee from 
death." In the same sense do the most learned 
divines,* understand that celebrated text, " I 
know, that my Redeemer liveth." Isaiah also, 
uses both words in the same sense : *' Is my hand 
shortened, that I cannot redeem; or have I no 
power to deliver." " I will deliver thee out of 
the hand of the wicked; and I will redeem thee 
out of the hand of the terrible." The same 
phraseology obtains throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly in the Book of Psalms. Re- 
demption is always spoken of as an act of power 
and grace, never as a bargain or contract; or, to 
use the expression of Isaiah, the persons of whom 
he speaks, "were redeemed without money." 

Other expressions are borrowed from the Jew- 
ish sacrifices, on account of an apparent resem- 
blance between the crucifixion, and the death of 
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a victim; but this is only apparent, and there is 
no more reason for taking these literally tfian the 
former. There is no word used more frequently 
in a figurative sense than sacrifice, both in Scrip- 
ture and in ordinary speech. *' The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit, and a contrite heart." 
" Let us offer the sacrifice of praise." " We are 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices." 
" We should present our bodies, a living sacrifice." 
A charitable contribution is called " an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God." We commonly say, that a man sacri- 
ficed himself for his country or his friend; 
made a great sacrifice of his interest, or his 
ings, or even his time. 

It is very worthy of observation, that none of 
the Writers of the New Testament, apply this 
term to the death of Christ, except Paul, who was 
more conversant with Jewish learning and prac- 
tices, and dealt in more forcible and figurative 
language, than any of the rest, and he, only in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; if, indeed, it be bis. 
That it was used only as a symbolical illustration, 
will appear from considering the different sacri- 
fices, and ceremonial observances, to which he 
alludes; for, if they all differ among themselves, 
they cannot literally represent the death of Christ; 
and, if none of them agree with it, they must all 
be used in a metaphorical sense. 



Now, St. Paul speaks of the death of Christ, 
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sometimes as a sin-offering, and at others as a 
peace-offering. These were essentially different. 
Neither of them corresponded with the death of 
Christ; and his death could not correspond with 
both. If it was a sin-offering, it was not a peace- 
offering: if a peace-offering, it was not a sin-offer- 
ing. It was, therefore, neither, except by way 
of similitude. If it were, it should have been of- 
fered by man; for sacrifices were offered by the 
person who expected favour. Besides, sin-offer- 
ings were never vicarious. The victim is never 
said to bear sin, nor to die instead of the sinner, 
nor to be an equivalent for him. Nor were they 
prescribed for moral offences; but for sins of ig- 
norance, accident, or ceremonial pollution. There 
was no atonement for wilful transgressions. " The 
soul, thatdoeth aught presumptuously — that soul 
shall be cut off from among his people."* In all 
these points, the comparison fails. But St. Paul's 
favourite figure is not that of a victim, but a high 
priest. This also occurs only in Hebrews. Now 
Christ could not be both the priest and the victim. 
In fact he was neither, literally: lie could not be 
a priest by the Jewish Ritual, not being descend- 
ed from Aaron: and if he was a victim, lie was 
, human victim, which was an abomination to 



•Levit iv. 2.— Num. xv. 24, 31.— Levit. xvi. 17: This was 
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the Lord. If you consider any passage on this 
subject, you will see, that he is speaking figura- 
tively. Thus, in the 9th chapter of Hebrews, 
from the 11th verse, Christ is represented as a 
high priest, who, through a perfect tabernacle, en- 
tered into the holy place, and offered himself with' 
out spot unto God, and obtained eternal redemp- 
tion, and is the mediator of the New Testament; that 
they, who are called, may receive an inheritance, 
after the death of the testator. All these figures oc- 
cur in five following verses. Our Lord is styled a 
high priest, a victim, a redeemer or ransomer, a 
mediator, and a testator, and we his heirs. His 
passage to heaven is through a tabernacle; and 
heaven itself is the holy place. Nothing can be 
.plainer, than that the Apostle is only impressing 
his meaning on the Hebrews, in a forcible man- 
lier, by means of numerous allusions to the Levi- 
ticaLlaw. In the same Epistle, the " sprinkling 
of the blood," is compared with " the sprinkling 
of the heart from an evil conscience;" and the 
flesh of Christ represents the veil of the tem- 
ple ; and Paul speaks of the prospect of himself 
being offered as a sacrifice. All is figurative. 

In like manner, he says, " Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us." But the paschal lamb was 
not sacrificed : no sacrifice could be performed, 
except in the temple ; and the paschal lamb, to 
which our Saviour is compared, was to be killed in 
a private house, and dressed and eaten at a domes- 
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tic entertainment, without any sacrificial cere- 
monies. If, therefore, Christ was literally sacri- 
ficed, he could not be likened to the paschal lamb.* 

The Sacred Writers, in reference to this sub- 
ject, are thought to allude to the scape goat; but 
neither was this animal sacrificed, nor put to 
death in any way, nor subjected to any penalty 
or curse: but was led into the wilderness, and 
left at liberty to browze upon his favourite herb- 
age. The ceremony is an elegant emblem of 
free pardon. The high priest, having confessed 
the sins of the people, in their name, "laid his 
hands on the bead of the goat, and sent him away 
by a lit man into the uninhabited country;" and 
" he bore (away)' upon him all their iniquities;" 
not the goat that was offered for a sin-orlering. 
Here was a gratuitous pardon without sacrifice, 
ransom, imputation of sin, or vicarious punishment. 

The lamb, with which our Lord is compared 
by Isaiah, is also forced into the argument. " He 
was brought as a lamb to the slaughter; and, as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so openeth 
he not his mouth:" but here there is no mention 
of sacrificing, but only of shearing and slaughter- 
ing; and the purport of the similitude is only to 
express his meekness and resignation, not his 
atonement. 

KA himself speaks of neither sacrifice 
iest. The only figurative expression 
y him, is ransom; and this only on one 
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occasion. That this word is only tantamount to 
deliverance, has appeared already ; and that our 
Lord used the word redemption in the same 
sense, is plain, from another passage, where he 
predicts events, that were to take place long al- 
tar his ascension, and consequently after the re* 
demption of mankind was completed; "then,** 
says he, " lift up your heads, for your redemption 
draweth nigh :" your deliverance draweth nigh, 
for the work of redemption would then be finish* 
ed. The.Jewish state would soon he dissolved, 
and the Christian converts would be ransomed, 
redeemed, or delivered from its tyranny. Besides, 
the phrase will not, in any sense, admit of a literal 
construction. When a slave or captive is re* 
deemed, the ransom must be paid to his master, 
to the power which held him in bondage or cap- 
tivity. Mankind were the slaves of sin; but 
their ransom was paid to God. a Christ redeem- 
ed them from all iniquity; and redeemed them 
to God by his blood." So that both the captive 
and the ransom were given to God. This is not 
intelligible; but we can easily understand, that 
men were delivered from sin and its consequences, 
brought back to God, and restored to his favour. 7 
As our deliverance is figuratively denominated 
redemption, so, by a continuation of the allusion, 
Christ is called our ransom, as the means, by 
which redemption was effected ; and we are said 
11 to be bought with a price." This phrase also is 
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borrowed from the book of the law j where it is 
written : " Fear Bhall fail upon them, till the peo- 
ple pass over, which thou hast purchased;" but 
they were not purchased : they were " delivered 
with an outstretched arm and great judgments." 

This is clearly expressed in sundry places, both 
by our Lord and his Apostles, without any figure, 
by "remission of sin on repentance." During 
his ministry he granted remission of all past sins 
to new converts, on faith and repentance; and 
by his death he secured remission of sin in gene- 
ral, to those who conform to his lawsj and eternal 
life to those, who walk suitably to their vocation 
and profession. 

There are other expressions, such as healed by 
his stripes, and washed with his blood, that are 
evidently connected with those already explain- 
ed, and not susceptible of a literal application in 
any sense. Of the same kind are the words tran- 
slated propitiation, blood of the covenant, and 
the like. 

Peter says, "we are redeemed, not with cor- 
ruptible things as silver and gold, from our vain 
conversation, but with the precious blood of 
Christ." It is plain, that blood, in its natural 
sense, is more corruptible than silver or gold ; and 
could not possibly redeem, or reclaim us from 
vain conversation. In its figurative sense, as im- 
plying mere suffering and death, it would neither 
be acceptable to God nor profitable to man: but 
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as a voluntary act of obedience to God for the 
benefit of mankind, the death of Christ may 
conduce to the reformation of the world, con- 
ciliate the grace and favour of bis heavenly Ei- 
ther, and be the means of procuring pardon, and ' 
u cleansing us from all our sins;" thus may "our 
iniquity be said to have been laid on him :" thus 
may he have removed our griefs and carried away 
our sorrows ; " been wounded for the transgres- 
sions, and bruised for the iniquities of men:" for 
this extension of favour was the consequence of 
his mission, terminated by his death and resurrec* 
tion. 

With respect to these, and other words of the 
same import, it was natural for the Apostles, who 
wrote to Jews, and were of the same nation them- 
selves, to illustrate their doctrines by allusions to 
the ancient religion, which was familiar to them- 
selves and their correspondents; for this conduced 
to the perspicuity of their writings, and the popu- 
larity of their argument. But we should be cau- 
tious of putting similes in the place of arguments; 
of deducing abstruse principles from mere figures 
of speech, or making the Sacred Writers ac- 
countable for every doctrine, which the ingenuity 
of critics can draw from the ornamental parts of 
their Epistles. Thus, the character of Christ is 
illustrated in Hebrews by tljat of the high priest; 
for they were the heads of their respective 
churches. But if, from this general resemblance, 
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we were to conclude, tliat every attribute, which 
might be ascribed to the one, must necessarily 
belong to the other, it is evident, that the high 
priest must be exalted, and our Lord degraded, 
without any regard to truth or reason. There 
was one circumstance so striking, that it could 
not escape St. Paul, and indeed is often alluded 
to by him. On the day of atonement, the high 
priest went behind the veil, into the holy of holies, 
and made atonement for the sins of the people. 
Into this sanctuary no person was allowed to enter, 
except the high priest; and here the mercy seat 
or propitiatory stood. It was therefore natural 
to compare the holy of holies, into which the 
high priest entered, with heaven, to which Christ 
ascended, both being considered as the peculiar 
abode of the divine presence. The veil and the 
grave; the death of Christ and the sin-offering; 
the mercy seat, from which the oracles were de- 
livered, and Christ, through whom the Deity de- 
clared his gracious will; the expiation made by 
the priest, and the reconciliation effected by our 
Lord; the blood of the victim and the blood of 
Christ, afforded circumstances of resemblance, 
which would naturally gain a place in the argument 
of Paul, without any intention of making them 
the foundation of a system of doctrine. Jesus 
calls himself a door, and a vine; but no one thinks 
of founding a doctrine on the literal interpreta- 
tion of those figures of speech. If his parables 
were treated in the same manner with the ilhis- 
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trattons of Paul, what strange conclusions might 
be extracted from them ! 

In this discourse, I have done little more than 
clear my way, and remove the obstacles occasion- 
ed by some scriptural phrases, which are ambigu- 
ous or emblematical, and therefore liable to mis- 
apprehension and abuse. A reflecting person, 
however, will see, that much of the obscurity, in 
which the subject is involved, has been removed ; 
and some may perceive, that no considerable 
difficulty remains. It will still, however be neces- 
sary to state, wherein the efficacy of the death of 
Christ consists; and even more so, wherein it 
does not. This must be reserved for the subject 
of a future discourse. Meanwhile, I beseech 
you to reflect on the necessity of guarding your 
minds against the delusion produced by popular 
misinterpretations of the Word of God, on which 
many of the prevailing doctrines are founded. 
Those, who are habituated to them from child- 
hood, may be excused for resting in them; and 
they are promulgated and reiterated with such 
assiduity, that they often deceive even those, 
" who have not so learned Christ." I trust how- 
ever, that the explanations given on this and other 
occasions, may tend to preserve you from such 
dangerous mistakes. 

May God grant you all a true discernment of 
his will, and a right understanding of his word, 
through his infinite and unmerited mercy, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. — Amen. 
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P. 310.— (i) Peter says (Acts iii. 17,) "I wot, that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers;" and Paul, 
(1 Cor. ii.) "We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
which none of the princes of this world knew : for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." 

P. 311. — < 2 ) Emlyn would change the order of the con- 
struction thus: "Both Herod and Pontius Pilate were gar 
thered together against thy holy child, Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed to do what thy hand and counsel determined to be 
done." 

* P. 312. — ( 3 ) The word translated atonement, is not so ren- 
dered in any other passage, and never occurs in the Septua- 
gint, in speaking of the atonements under the law, nor else- 
where. The word used is ayta^ju, to purify or sanctify; and 
iTMtfMfjMt, which, in the sense of rendering propitious, occurs 
only three times. — I\a$rigtov 9 rendered propitiation, in our Bi- 
ble, is uniformly employed by the Septuagint, to express the 
mercy-seat. 

to atone, (for at one,) to agree, or be at one. 
" He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety." — Shaks. Coriol. 

"If any contention arose, he knew none fitter to be judg£, 
to atone, and take (make) up their quarrel, than himself." — 
Drummond. 

" He seeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo'ster and your brothers. — Shaks.' 9 

Johnson's Dictionary. 

To these may be added : 'a most Christian and pious work, 
to endeavour an atonement,' i. e. a conformity or reconciliation, 
between the Protestant and Catholic Churches. — Heylin. 

" Since we cannot atone you, you shall see justice decide."— * 
Richard II. 

"To atone your fears with my more noble meaning."— 7¥- 
mon. 

"I was glad, I did atone my countryman and you." — Cym- 
beline. 

2u 
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" I would do much to atone them." — Othello. 

"To make atonements and comproause8."*-Jlftfrry Wives. 

P. 316.— « ) « Who, for the joy {Ml rifc ya^*) that was set 
before him."— Heb. xii. 2. 

P. 31&<*) " A strict vicarious substitution, or literal equi. 
valent, is not contended for: no such notion belonging to the 
doctrine of atonement." — Magee, 1. 365. 

This is not the only instance, in which the reader will ob- 
serve a contrariety between vulgar declaimers and learned men 
of their own persuasion. . Perhaps the learned are growing 
ashamed of the obvious consequences of some of their tenets, 
while preachers continue to enlarge on them, for stage efflfect— 
See Wardlow, and Magee, quoted under Sermon XIII, 

P. 323. — < 6 ) Though the passover, as instituted by Moses, 
and afterwards annually solemnized, partook of none of the 
-characters of a sacrifice, yet the celebration of this great festi- 
val, which lasted for several days, was afterwards accompanied 
by many sacrifices and offerings in the temple; but these were 
burned offerings, and offerings of flour and oil; and sacrifices 
of bullocks, goats, rams, &c. It is plain, that these made no 
part of the passover, which consisted in eating a lamb at home, 
as appointed in Exodus xii., Deuteronomy xvi. It was killed 
by the master of the family, and no part was allotted to the 
priest. 

. P. 324. — < 7 ) " It was first imagined, that God redeemed us 
from the devil, by abandoning to him the life of his son. The 
change in the system of atonement did not take place till after 
the reformation, when Luther, in order to combat with more 
advantage the Popish doctrine of human merit, advanced die 
merit of Christ in opposition to it" — Priestley. 
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Romans v. — 11. 

' We also joy in God, through our Lard Jesus Christ, by 

whom, we have now received the atonement." 

AGREEABLY to my promise, I now resume 
the consideration of this text. Having explained 
the ambiguous terms and metaphorical expres- 
sions, which have occasioned the principal cm- 
barrassment on this subject, I shall proceed to 
inquire into the purport of the doctrine itself. I 
intend, first, to state what it does not import; and 
secondly, what it does. 

In the first place, we may be assured, that no 
true doctrine can impeach the divine moral cha- 
racter; and that no principle, which casts an im- 
putation on the divine character, can be true; 
for there is nothing, of which we can be more 
certain, than the purity, equity and benignity of 
our heavenly Father. This conviction results 
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from the exercise of all those rational powers, and 
moral principles, with which he has endowed our 
nature; from the authentic declarations of his 
prophets, and from the fact of our redemption 
by his Son; which we all acknowledge to be a 
dispensation of free grace. This conviction of 
the moral character of God we should ever hold 
fast; nor ever suffer it to be shaken by any spe- 
culations. It is the fountain of all our hopes, 
and the ground of our own moral character. 
Without this, there would be no faith, hope, nor 
charity; no purity, truth, nor brotherly love. 
Without this, we could not love God. This con- 
viction we should especially keep in mind, while 
treating of what is called the atonement; for it 
has been the source of the grossest calumnies 
against the Most High. 

If, therefore, the common doctrine of the 
atonement or propitiation, imply, that God is not 
naturally propitious placable and merciful, it 
contradicts every principle of natural and reveal- 
ed religion. He requires nothing to make him 
merciful to us, but to be merciful ourselves ; no- 
thing to make him placable, but that we be meek, 
lowly, and forgiving; nothing to make him pro- 
pitious to us, but that we be kind and tender- 
hearted to one another. With respect to* him- 
self, he requires only, that we walk humbly before 
him. Any construction, therefore, of this doc- 
trine, which represents God as implacable, should 
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be rejected without 'further inquiry; without ex- 
posing your religious feelings to be degraded by 
sophistical arguments, and fanatical harangues. 1 

The more learned and enlightened divines of 
different churches, disclaim tiie imputation of im- 
placability to the Almighty. The most dis- 
tinguished writer on this subject," asserts, that 
" the sacrifice of Christ was never deemed, by 
any, who did not wish to calumniate the doctrine 
of the atonement, to have made God placable; 
but merely viewed as the means, through which 
to bestow forgiveness, chosen by divine wisdom ;" 
and that the notion of infinite satisfaction, is a 
calumny on his church. 1 

Yet many, who profess to be zealous members of 
that church, represent the Deity as an inexorable 
judge, who, rather than not have satisfaction, will 
inflict the penalty on the innocent instead of the 
guilty ; and as a harsh and merciless creditor, ex- 
acting payment to the uttermost farthing from 
the surety, when he cannot, or does choose, to 
have it from his debtor. This, you will see, is 
not only contrary to reason, but even to every 
idea of justice, which it pretends to vindicate ; 
and most of all, to every representation of God 
in Scripture; especially in the parables of Christ 
himself; and you must all be so well persuaded, 
that it is also contrary to the whole current of 
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revelation, that I shall not detain you with any 
quotations. That it is inconsistent with equity 
must, indeed, appear equally evident; but as it 
is a favourite theme with many, I must trouble 
you with a few brief observations, to set this point 
in a clear light. 

If penal justice must be satisfied, it can only 
be by the punishment of the offender. It can 
never be satisfied by one person's dying for ano* 
ther. That would be the height of injustice, if 
required by the legislator; and, if he should ac- 
cept of the voluntary death of the innocent, this 
would be more inconsistent with equity, than 
simply to pardon the guilty, without any com- 
pensation at all: for, in this case, justice would 
be violated in two ways; first, by remitting the 
punishment of the guilty; and next, by inflicting 
it on the innocent. If we esteem a gratuitous 
pardon to be incompatible with justice, we ex- 
clude mercy from the Divine administration alto- 
gether; and how contrary this is to the character 
of God, and the providence of God, as well as to 
the very essence of the Gospel, you need not be 
told. But since the Gospel never speaks of 
Christ's satisfying the Divine justice, it is evident, 
there is no necessity for it; and that our redemp- 
tion may be effected by wisdom, clemency, and 
free grace. If it be argued from the Divine 
holiness and justice, that God must punish the 
innocent for the guilty: it may be argued from 
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his goodness and mercy, that lie must forgive 
the guilty, and cannot punish at all. 

Neither was this gracious and merciful dispo- 
sition the effect and consequence of the sufferings 
of Christ: for it was often declared before his 
death, and even under the Mosaical dispensation. 
" We now love God, because he first loved us." 
It is never said in Scripture, that Christ made 
God merciful; nor appeased his anger; nor re- 
conciled him to us; nor died to vindicate his jus- 
tice; nor to pay an equivalent or compensation 
for our sins, nor to expiate them. These are all 
inferences drawn from obscure phrases, or extort- 
ed from the plainest texts. If the popular doc- 
trine were true, this perversion of Scripture 
would be unnecessary: for it would be the most 
important part of the revelation; and of course 
explained as distinctly, enlarged upon as copious- 
ly, and repeated as frequently, as faith, repent- 
ance and good works. 

But grant, that Christ died to expiate the sins 
of the world, how can the death of one be an 
equivalent for pardoning the accumulated trans- 
gressions of millions, for a succession of ages ? To 
obviate this objection, the advocates for satisfac- 
tion are driven to a greater excess of extrava- 
gance. They say, it is true, that the offences of 
mankind were infinite in number and degree; 
and, therefore, it was necessary, that the satisr 
faction should be infinite; and, accordingly, a 
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being of infinite merit and excellence was sacri- 
ficed, in order to atone for them. But, in the 
first place, the sins of the world were not infinite : 
for as man is a finite and limited being, so every 
thing pertaining to him is finite and limited; 
his existence, and his powers of doing good or 
evil; his virtues and his vices. Neither, again, 
could the sufferings of Christ be infinite. .Their 
duration was temporary; and many individuals 
may have been exposed to greater torments; 
whereas the pains of hell, for which they were to 
serve as an equivalent, are supposed to be eter- 
nal, and the sufferers innumerable* Besides, his 
human nature, which alone is said to have suffer- 
ed, was not infinite. 

But then, it is said, the Almighty, who was 
the Being offended, is infinite, and was entitled to 
infinite satisfaction. This is to say, that crimi- 
nals should be punished in proportion to the dig- 
nity of the potentate, to whom they are subject, 
and not according to their own guilt. The in- 
finity of God no more renders our sins infinite, 
than our obedience : if, therefore, every sin 
merits eternal punishment, every pious and chari- 
table deed will be entitled to an everlasting re- 
ward. Both suppositions are equally extrava- 
gant. Guilt, is, no doubt, aggravated by the 
"relation, in which we stand to the authority of- 
fended, as of a son to his father; but, on this 
principle, every offence against God would be 
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chargeable with infinite atrocity, and consequent- 
ly all be equal, since there are no degrees in infini- 
ty. All would deserve equal punishment; and each 
of them would require the expiation and atone- 
ment of an infinite being. Jf, on the contrary, 
each sin be finite, the whole number must be 
finite, and consequently the atonement and satis- 
faction required. Lastly, to complete the climax 
of absurdity, the sufferer, in this case, is thought 
to he the same in essence and substance, co-es- 
sential and consubstantial with the Sovereign him- 
self. If, then, Jesus and his Father be literally and 
identically one, he sacrificed himself to himself, 
and accepted of his own sufferings as an atone- 
ment to himself; while the real criminals were 
exempted from punishment, relieved from guilt, 
and rewarded with high privileges and blessings, 
without faith, repentance or reformation. 

Add to this, that though the Son is a co-equal 
portion of the Godhead with the Father; and the 
Spirit with both ; yet the Father is the only person 
satisfied. The Son and the Spirit remain unsatis- 
fied; except the Son has made satisfaction to 
himself by his own sufferings. Here, then, we 
have the second person of the Trinity punished 
by the first: and the third, taking part with the 
second. What now becomes of their co-equality; 
or their union, in any sense of the word?* But, 
hearken to the clear and authoritative language 
2 v 
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of St. Paul: " There is one God, and one Media- 
tor between God and man." " To us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
in him ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom we 
are all things, and we by him." "One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism; one God, and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all."* 

Another pretence for the popular doctrine of 
the atonement is, that sin is so hateful to God, as 
to excite his wrath in the highest degree; and 
that his vengeance cannot be appeased without 
the everlasting destruction of the sinners ; but 
that he was prevailed upon by Christ, a portion 
of his own essence, to accept of his sufferings in 
their stead. This is an extraordinary accumula- 
tion of false doctrine and contradiction. It neither 
deserves to be refuted circumstantially, nor would 
my time admit of so protracted an argument. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to a few observa- 
tions. 

Sin is, no doubt, hateful to God; but it is a 
strange exemplification of his hatred, to let the 
sinner go free, and substitute an innocent person 
in his room. His displeasure at sin, it seems, is 
best shewn by forgiving the sinner, without 
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amendment or compensation from him ; and his 
love for righteousness, by punishing the righteous. 
If God pardon the sinner, or exempt him from 
punishment, he will little regard what God thinks 
of his sin; and God's love for righteousness will 
be exemplified in a very unaccountable way, by 
punishing the most righteous person in the uni- 
verse, with the most ignominious insults, and the 
most cruel torments both of body ahd mind, in- 
stead of the sinner. 

But this unaccountable proceeding is explained 
by another yet more unaccountable; by imputed 
sin and imputed righteousness; a doctrine, to 
which the Apostles were entire strangers. It im- 
plies, that man was rendered pure and innocent 
by laying his sins upon Christ; and by this ac- 
cumulation of imputed sin, Christ became hateful 
to his heavenly Father, that is, to himself, for 
they are said to be one; and was exposed to his 
wrath, and to all the pains and penalties incurred 
by the sins of the whole world. 4 In short, the 
whole scheme is full of injustice and inconsis- 
tency. If the guilt of our sins were literally laid 
on Christ, he could not be a lamb, without spot, 
a.nd blameless: if not, he could not be justly 
punished for them. If the death of Christ be li- 
terally a payment of a debt, it cannot be literally 
a ransom from captivity; nor does God exercise 
free grace in forgiving us: if it be a ransom, it 
cannot be a punishment; if a punishment, it is 
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no ransom, nor sacrifice : if a sacrifice according 
to the Mosaical law, it is neither the payment of 
a debt, nor a ransom, nor a punishment, nor a 
substitution : if it be a sin-offering, it is no peace- 
offering ; if a peace-offering, it is not a sin-offer- 
ing; if it be a sacrifice, it is not a passover; if a 
passover, no sacrifice. Finally, if our sins be for- 
given freely, there can be no literal payment, nor 
ransom, nor punishment, nor sacrifice, nor vica- 
rious suffering : otherwise, what becomes of free 
grace? These are all figurative expressions, in- 
tended for explanation: but instead of explana- 
tion, we employ them for confusion ; and instead 
of relying on the plain and positive assertions of 
Christ and his Apostles, we convert similes into 
arguments, free grace into unjust exaction, and 
Divine gratuitous mercy into cruel and tyranni- 
cal punishment. 

We are taught to be ** merciful, as our Father 
in heaven is merciful ;" and exhorted u to forgive 
one another, as he has forgiven us :" but accord- 
ing to the popular doctrine of the atonement, 
how is God merciful; and how are we to forgive 
our " debtors and our brother who has trespassed ' 
against us ?" By forgiving the debtor indeed, but 
delivering his bondsman u to the tormentors, till 
he shall pay all that is due:" for this is the mercy 
ascribed to God. 

I said, that the Sacred Writers were ignorant 
of this strange notion, that our sins are all imput- 
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ed to Christ, and he punished for them; and his 
righteousness imputed to us, and we rewarded 
for it j fur they never say, that sin is imputed to 
any but the person, by whom it is committed. 
Notwithstanding the use, that has been made of 
sacrifices in this controversy, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that guilt was transferred, under the law, 
to oxen, and sheep, and goats, and turtle doves. 
None of the victims are said to bear sin, or to 
be offered, or die, instead of the sinner. Sacri- 
fices were a symbolical address to God, expres- 
sing the devotion, repentance, and other pious 
affections of the offerer. To show, that sin is al- 
ways imputed to the transgressor, and not to 
another, and righteousness to the righteous only, 
it will be necessary to refer to some texts, both 
in the Old and the New Testament; though to 
many these two may be sufficient: "He that 
justifieth the wicked, and he that conderaneth 
the just, even they both are an abomination to 
the Lord." " The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him." 

In Leviticus, which treats of the Jewish sacri- 
fices, we meet with the word imputed, only in two 
places. In the first, it is said, that the irregular- 
ity of a sacrifice "shall not be imputed to him 
that offereth;" that is, he shall be excused; in 
the second, that blood shall be imputed to him, 
that committeth the offence: he shall not be for- 
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given. In the historical books also, we rind the 
word only twice; "let not the king impute any 
thing to me; for thy servant knew nothing of 
all this;" and, "let not my Lord impute ini- 
quity to me; neither do thou remember what 
thy servant did perversely." All refer to the of- 
fender. "Blessed," says David, "is the man, 
to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, whose 
transgression is forgiven, and whose sin is cover- 
ed." This text is quoted by Paul, in the 4tb 
chapter of Romans. In that chapter the word 
occurs several times, but is always applied to 
Abraham, and others, to whom, like him, righ- 
teousness is imputed, because they trusted in God, 
and obeyed him; and immediately after my text, 
it is said, " sin is not imputed, where there is no 
law," that is, imputed to the sinner. Again, in Cor- 
inthians, " God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing their transgressions 
to them ;" that is, forgiving their sins, 5 In the 
Epistle of James too, we are told, that " Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him for 
righteousness." The people of Sodom were saved 
by the intercession of Abraham, but his righteous- 
ness was not imputed to them, nor their guilt to 
him. The world was saved by the interposition 
of Christ, but he was not guilty; nor were they 
the more innocent, because he suffered. These 
are the only passages, in the whole of the Bible, 
in which this word is to be found; and in none 
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of them does it imply a transfer of guilt or punish- 
ment, righteousness or reward. In the same 
sense, Paul applies reckon to the case of Abraham ; 
and Stephen prays, that his blood may not be 
laid to the charge of his murderers. 

In short, sacrifice, ransom, or any other ex- 
pression implying vicarious punishment, can only 
be understood as similitudes, adapted to the usage, 
prejudices, or apprehensions of those, for whose in- 
formation the Sacred Penmen more immediately 
wrote. This, I think, has been sufficiently evinc- 
ed in the present discourse, and on former oc- 
casions. 

Besides, mere suffering can never be grateful 
to a merciful being. If it be voluntarily under- 
gone tor some worthy end, and in obedience to 
his will, it may receive his approbation ; but the 
merit and the acceptance depend, not merely on 
the pain endured, but on the benevolence and 
magnanimity of the sufferer. Some of our own 
species have taken delight in cruelty; but they 
are universally considered as objects of detesta- 
tion and abhorrence. Nero's putting an innocent 
person to death, instead of a criminal, would have 
had no effect in redeeming his character, or justi- 
fying the offender. But to torment and sacrifice 
an innocent and virtuous victim, from a notion, 
that, a crime having been committed, some per- 
son must suffer; and the more dignified and me- 
ritorious, so much the better for answering the 
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ends of justice ; or to punish his dear and datri&l 
son, because he was exasperated against his re- 
bellious subjects, whom he pardoned and reward* 
ed ; and all this, to satisfy his vengeance, and ap- 
pease his wraths these are enormities, of which 
we could siever suspect ; the most capricious 
tyrant. 

In opposition to all this, we are assured, by 
Scripture that the whole of redemption is a system 
of love; love of God to Christ; of Christ to God; 
of both to man ; and of man to both, and to his 
neighbour. The process, by which our heavenly 
Father effected this grand and gracious design* 
was briefly this. 

He sent his well-beloved Son, and empowered 
him to forgive all prior sins to those who should 
repent, and embrace his doctrine, worship God, 
and love one another. Thus were they relieved 
from the burden of their transgression, and pre* 
pared for commencing a new life. These petti- 
tents and believers are said to be saved, justified, 
redeemed. The sign of this primary salvation 
was baptism ; and the persons baptized wsere said 
to be regenerated, or born again. They were to 
begin a new life, and become the sons <f£ God, 
by adoption, with their native innocence in the 
sight 4of God. This is the only sense that re- 
generation or adoption bears in Scripture. A 
new birth, at any subsequent period of life, is a 
fiction of modern enthusiasts. 6 
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rill, that this heavenly person 
1 every stage of human life. 
Without this, he could not exhibit a complete 
and perfect example to men, in every period of 
their being; nor accommodate his instructions to 
every circumstance and condition: neither could 
he have opportunities of performing miracles, 
of the same various, benevolent, humane, and 
unquestionable character, with those which he 
actually wrought. Lastly, without a familiar in- 
tercourse with mankind, he could not have given 
that undoubted and irresistible attestation to his 
Divine mission, which arose from the perfect 
knowledge, which his countrymen enjoyed, of 
his identity, daily conversation, and wonderful 
wisdom and power. He could, therefore, neither 
have reclaimed men by his doctrine, example and 
precepts; nor established his own claim to Divine 
authority, in the same satisfactory manner, that 
he lias now done. The exhibition of terror, and 
display of power, which took place at Sinai, 
might be well adapted to convince and overawe 
a single tribe, collected in the Arabian desert; 
accompanied and followed, as it was, by the ex- 
ercise of a particular providence, and the visible 
presence of Jehovah ; but could never have served 
for the perpetual and universal conviction of all 
mankind. It is only as connected with the 
Christian revelation, that it retains its credit to 
the present day. Nothing less than the ac- 
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cumulation of evidence in the daily intercourse 
of Christ with Jews and Gentiles, and the' fre- 
quent repetition of miracles, which all his con- 
temporaries acknowledge, attested by unques- 
tionable testimony to succeeding generations, 
could have governed the faith of the world for 
so many centuries, or subdued the stubborn in- 
credulity of this sceptical age: nor would even 
this have been sufficient, without the awful and 
public catastrophe of his persecution, death, and 
resurrection. These facts are more stubborn than 
their incredulity; and the power, which they have 
exercised over the minds of men, is of itself suf- 
ficient to reconcile us to the belief of events, in 
their own nature so strange, and so perplexing 
to the understandings of mankind. 

There are various opinions concerning the ne- 
cessity and importance of the death of Christ. 
Among these it might be deemed presumptuous 
to decide in a dogmatical manner; but from our 
Saviour's language in prayer, there is reason to 
suppose, that, though intimately connected with 
his ministry, he did not deem it indispensable. 
It was manifestly foreseen, both by his Father 
and himself; but, as " with God all things are 
possible," the salvation of mankind and the ex- 
altation of their Redeemer, might, no doubt, have 
been effected without his crucifixion, if it had 
pleased God to order it so. Now that he has 
ordered it otherwise, it becomes us, with rever- 
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ence, to inquire into the purposes, which it was 
intended to promote; nor wilt this investigation 
be in vain, for the train of the history will lead 
us to a knowledge of its efficacy in many impor- 
tant respects. 

In this view of the subject, it was immediately 
essential to his resurrection; for, if he had not 
been put to death openly, his restoration to life 
could never have been ascertained in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Some would have denied, that he 
was ever dead, and others would have questioned 
his identity when he rose. Now, his resurrection 
is not only the most incontrovertible proof of the 
divinity of his religion at this day, but was the 
corner stone of the church, and the foundation 

Pof the faith of Christians, from the beginning. 
" If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain ; and your faith is also vain." 

Again, his humiliation and sufferings, his per- 
severance even to the end, and his submitting to 
the worst that could befall him ; his magnanimous 
disregard of such awful consequences, in obe- 
dience to the will of Heaven, for such a benevo- 
lent purpose'; all these were the sacrifice, " the 
offering of a sweet smelling odour," by which he 
reconciled the world to God, and became himself 
perfect by suffering; for which he was highly ex- 
alted, and obtained the privilege of forgiving sin, 
interceding effectually at the throne of grace, 
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judging mankind, and bestowing eternal life on 
whom he will. 

So far, then, as his obedience and death may 
have been acceptable to God, and been a motive 
to bestow on him these poweis for the benefit of 
mankind, they may be said to have propitiated 
his Father, and Christ may be said to be our 
propitiator; but this is no more than is implied 
in his pardoning our sins through Christ, hear- 
ing our prayers offered in his name, and accept- 
ing of his intercession. So far, too, as Christ, 
by his death, redeemed us from death, he may 
be said to have died in our stead: but this is 
only saying, that we are saved byXhe redemp- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ, of which his death 
made ft principal part; and that, without his in- 
terposition we must have perished. Neither of 
these concessions favours any of those doctrines, 
which I have been labouring to explode ; nor do 
they receive any countenance from the intima- 
tions, which our Lord himself gives on the same 
subject. In these there is no allusion to Divine 
wrath or infinite satisfaction, imputed sin or vica- 
rious punishment. There is no explicit notice of 
the efficacy of his death in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles: the doctrine of the Epistles has been al- 
ready explained. 

Beside the controverted doctrines, which have 
already passed under review, there Ts one detest- 
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i opinion, 









has been hitherto overlook- 
ed, as unworthy of discussion ; though founded 
on that maxim of Calvin : " Their sins, under the 
direction of God's providence, are so far from in- 
juring saints, that they ratherpromote their salva- 
tion," There are not wanting, at this day, and in 
these countries, many wretched and ignorant en- 
thusiasts, whose pernicious fanaticism engages 
them to delight in the prevalence of vice. Consi- 
dering the conversion of every individual sinner 
as a miraculous and instantaneous operation of 
the Holy Spirit, they glory in their rapid progress 
towards the extremes of desperate wickedness, 
imagining, that every step brings them nearer to 
the period of their conversion, and makes them 
fitter objects for the grace of God. The profli- 
gate votary of fanaticism rejoices in the indul- 
gence of his most criminal passions, and in the 
increasing depravity of his heart, looking forward 
to his involuntary, and indeed imaginary conver- 
sion. The fanatic, who has already undergone 
this wonderful operation, expresses his satisfac- 
tion at the depravity of his neighbour, as the 
surest presage of an approaching restoration ; 
while, with respect to himself, he indulges his 
basest and most pernicious propensities, under a 
persuasion, that he can never fall from his state 
of grace; and throws up the reins to his licen- 
tious passions, lest any attempt at moral virtue 
should seem to question the efficacy, or control 
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the progress of that heavenly guide, who has con- 
descended to undertake the government of his 
soul. He supplicates the pardon of God for 
every instance of reliance on the practice of vir* 
tue for divine mercy or favour, of which he #iay 
ljave been guilty, and continues to " sin, that 
grace may abound." 

It would be vain to combat, with serious argu- 
ments, this dire superstition ; for those who are 
infected by it despise, and indeed condemn and 
reprobate, the use of reason : and you, who re* 
tain your respect for common sense, will see, at 
once, the monstrous absurdity of this impious 
doctriqe. Their experience, however, furnishes, 
them with some deceitful appearances, which they 
use as triumphant arguments in favour of their 
scheme. It frequently happens, that after a pro- 
fligate has indulged in vice for a series of years* 
he begins to tire of his licentious course, and 
loses his relish or ability for criminal pursuits > 
and then, if his mind has been habituate4 to those 
fanatical notions, he can easily exchange the in- 
famy of a sinner for the reputation of a saint; be 
can readily assume the appearance of a miracp- 
lpus conversion, and even deceive himself into a 
belief of his regenerated state* The most igno- 
rant and flagitious of men, are often brought for- 
ward to countenance these delusions, at the mo- 
ment, when they terminate an infamous life by 
an ignominious death ; exulting in the prospect 
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of a quick transition into the arms of their Re- 
deemer. The irreligious profligate, too, after a 
long aeries of sins, is sometimes struck with hor- 
ror for his crimes, and is easily induced to em- 
brace, and gradually learns to believe, a princi- 
ple, which offers an easy cure for his despair; 
relieving him at once from the burden of his sins, 
encouraging him to look forward, and steadfastly 
expect the hour of celestial illumination, and giv- 
ing him an exhortation, with which he is so well 
prepared to comply; to give over the presump- 
tuous thought of obeying the commands of God; 
and not to indulge the ungenerous suspicion, that 
his free grace will accept of that obedience, which 
questions his unmerited liberality. 7 

Allow me to close with the words of an emi- 
nent divine: — ** To preach Christ, or the Gospel, 
is not telling people, that they are naturally cor- 
rupt, under God's wrath and curse, from the 
womb, and in a state of damnation, till they come 
under the influence of a supposed efficacious, ir- 
resistible grace; which yet works in a sovereign 
way, arbitrarily and unaccountably: 'tis not teach- 
ing, that only a small number of Christians are 
arbitrarily redeemed, elected, called, adopted, 
born again, or regenerated; and that all the rest 
are, by a sovereign, absolute, and eternal decree, 
passed by or reprobated ; and that the favourites 
may rest in indolent security on the merits of 
Christ, since no foresight or reference to faith or 
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works, is considered in their election : these are 
no principles of Christianity, but stand in direct 
opposition to them, and have drawn a dark veil 
over the grace of the Gospel, sunk the Christian 
world into an abject state of fear, and a false, su- 
perstitious humility, and thrown ministers into 
endless absurdities. The Apostles were absolute 
strangers to these doctrines."* 

Now, to the Father Almighty, merciful and 
gracious, the righteous judge of all the earth, be 
glory, through the Son of his love, and minister 
of his grace.— Amen. 



* Taylor's Key. 



NOTES. 

P. 333.-— <*) "The child of God, in the power of grace, 
doth perform every duty so well, that to ask pardon for fail- 
ing, either in matter 6r manner, is a sin : it is unlawful to 
pray for forgiveness of sins after conversion; and if he does 
at any time fail, he can, by the power of his grace, carry his 
sin to the Lord, and say, 'here I had it, and there I leave 
it." — Jno. Briefly: 

" We have reason to hope, that the last day will bring for- 
ward to the admiring view of applauding worlds, numberless 
examples of salvation, where divine grace has gloriously tri- 
umphed in the conversion of sinners in their last moments, 

when the whole life has been spent before in hardness and 
impenitence. ,, — Hawker. 

" If Christ has fulfilled the whole law, and borne the curse, 

then all debts and claims against his people, be they more or 
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Kp ihey te«b be they small or be tliey great, be they before or 
be they after conversion, are for ever and for ever cancelled : 
all trespasses are forgiten; they are justified from all things; 
they already have everlasting life. God views them without 
spol or wrinkle, or any such thing: they stand always com- 
plete in the everlasting righteousness of the Redeemer. Black 
in themselves, they are comely through his comeliness. He 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, can nevertheless 
address them with— Thou art all fair, my love, my undented ; 
there is not a spot in thee."— Sir Richard Hill. 

"None of the truly faithful can by any sins fall from the 
grace of God." — Damman, Secretary to the Synod of Dart. 

" The opinion of those who say that the elect can fall from 
grace, and perish, is full of stygian and infernal incredulity 
and no doubt proceeded from the devil." — Perkins. 

P. 333. < 5 ) "That men would not have been forgiven, un- 
less Christ had suffered, to purchase their forgiveness, is no 
part of the doctrine of atonement as held by the church of 
England. By the necessity spoken of, (by Grotius, Stilling- 
fleet and Clarke) is meant a moral necessity, or, in other 
words, a fitness and propriety. So far from considering the 
sacrifice of Christ as a debt paid to, because rigorously exact- 
ed by, the Divine justice, it is represented by Dr. Clarke, and 
generally understood, merely as a fit expedient, demanded by 
the wisdom of God, whereby mercy might be safely adminis- 
tered to sinful man."— Archbishop Afajee, I. 188, 191, 192. 

" That any transition is produced in his (God's) nature, by 
the mediation of Christ, from previous vindictive cruelty, to 
benevolence and pity, (as the advocates of the doctrine of 
atonement are, either through ignorance or a worse principle, 
accustomed to speak) is asupposition full of blasphemous im- 
piety. I do not find that there is any thing in the word of 
God that warrants the representation, which has been given by 
some of the friends of this doctrine, as if the sufferings of 
Christ formed what they call an exact equivalent, neither 
2 z 
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more nor legs, for the sins of all, who shall be saved by his 
atonement"-*- FPar<//aip'« Discourses. 

This may be the Arminian construction of the 39 Article*; 
and the profession of a Calvinist, in controversy with a Soci. 
nian; but is not the doctrine of Calvin. He contends, that 
God was rendered placable and propitious by the death of his 
Son; and that we do injury to the grace of Christ, except we 
concede to his sacrifice the power of expiating sin, of appeas- 
ing God, and satisfying Divine justice. 

Calvini Institut, Lib. ii. c. 17, § 3. — Sensus ergo est, De- 
um, cui propter peccatum eramus exosi, morte filii suj. plaea- 
tum fuisse, ut nobis sit propitius.— § 4. Facile patet, nimis 
extenuari Christi gratiam, nisi ejus sacrificio, vim expiandi, 
placandi & satisfaciendi concedimus. — § 5 Inde conficitur, non 
modo per Christum salutem nobis datam esse, sed Pattern 
nobis ejus gratia nunc esse propitium. 

P.-337.— W " I cannot see, how those who will have the 
Son to be of the same essence with the Father, can account 
either for his incarnation or satisfaction."— .Mi/Zon's C. Z>. 

With Mr. Thomas Bradbury, the absurdity of this is no ob* 
jecticm at all : for says he : " The satisfaction of Christ is an 
unaccountable, irrational doctrine, destroys every natural idea 
we have of Divine Justice; lays aside the evidence of Scrip* 
ture, and is so far from being true that it is ridiculous." — {See 
his Sermons, p. 39, 40 J Which is such another solution, as 
that of Dr. South' s, with regard to Christ's descent from hea- 
ven : " Were it not to be adored as a mystery, it would be ex. 
ploded as a contradiction." — ( South' s Sermons, III. 316J — 
Emlyn's Works, II. 83. 

Mr. Bradbury was leader of the Trinitarian Party, at Sal- 
ter's Hall, 1719. 

" It was necessity invincible, (observes Allestree) that could 
break into heaven, rifle the Trinity to serve itself, throw death 
into those regions of immortality; and which could not be 
tisfied but with the blood of God." 
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Flavel, in his Fountain of Life Opened, says : " To wrath, 
to the wrath of our infinite God, to the very torments of hell, 
was Christ delivered, and that by the hands of his own Father. 
God stood upon full satisfaction ; and would not remit one 
sin without it." 

"In a strict and proper sense (says Stockel) the infinite 
God does not forgive sin; for Christ hath given full satisfac- 
tion : how, then, can it be j ustly said, that God pardoneth our 
sins and transgressions? Surely that debt can never be for. 
given, that is paid." 

Notwithstanding this, some hardy controversialists have the 
temerity to deny, that this doctrine is ever inculcated. 

P. 33'J. — t*) " God, when the time was come that Christ 
should suffer, did, as it were, say — O all ye waves of my in- 
censed justice, now swell as high as heaven, and go over his 
soul and body: Bink him to the bottom: let him go, like Jo. 
nah, bis type, into the belly of hell. Come, all ye storms that 
I have reserved for this day of wrath, beat upon him. Go, 
justice, put him on the rack: torment him in every part, till 
all his bones be out of joint, and his heart within him be 
melted as wax in the midst of his bowels," — Rev. David Grant, 
wl, I. p. 31. 

In consequence of this imputation of the sins of the world, 
Luther says : " Christ became the greatest transgressor, mur- 
derer, Ihief, rebel and blasphemer, that ever was, or could he, 
in the whole world: for he, being made a sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world, is not now an innocent person, and with- 
out sin ; is not now the Son of God, bom of the Virgin Mary, 
but a sinner. When, therefore, the law found him among 
thieves, it condemned him, and killed him as a thief." — 
M&iitklij Repository, xii. 414. 

P. 342.— I 5 ) God was in Christ, &c. (2 Cor. v. 19.) This 
text ia obscurely expressed in our translation. It should be, 
"God, through Chris!, was reconciling, or hath reconciled, 
the world to himself." In Greek sj« ■nalaXt.a.etiw is a periphra. 
sis for na7ijX?.a^£. — Welstehi, RotmmMlUr.—See Jv'ewcome'iNote. 
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P. 344. — (*) "One erroneous maxim of interpretation is 
the expecting to find, in the present circumstances of Christi- 
anity, something answering to every appellation and expres- 
sion that occurs in Scripture; or, in other words, applying to 
the personal condition of Christians at this day, those titles, 
ftc. which belong to the situation of Christianity at its first 
institution." (This is exemplified in elect, called, saints, a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, &&} 
" The application of these phrases to the whole body of Chris- 
tians is now become obscure; and they are applied to di&tnu 
guish individuals among the professors of Christianity from 
one another. No such change (as regeneration, new births 
siive from the dead, a new creation, &c.) can be experienced 
by any one educated in a Christian country; yet we retain 
the same language. If it be asked, what do these expressions 
mean? we answer, they mean nothing; nothing, that is* tons; 
nothing to be found or sought for in the present circumstance* 
of Christianity." — Palejfs Sermons and Tracts, p. 63. 

P. 351. — < 7 ) "Every one who knows that he is just fit for 
hell, is just fit to come to Christ, in this and all other ways 
of his 'appointment — If you are the chief of sinners, if you are 
murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers, if you are 
emphatically the dung and offscouring of all things, yet if you 
believe in Jesus Christ, and cry unto him with the same faith 
as the expiring thief, Lord remember me, now thou art in thy 
kingdom, I will pawn my eternal salvation upon it, if he does 
not shortly translate you to his heavenly paradise."— JP&0W& 

" It (Methodism) brought forth error in ten thousand shapes, 
Iteming many of the simple out of the way. It brought forth 
enthusiasm, imaginary inspiration, ascribing to the all wise 
God all the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams of a heated 
imagination. It brought forth pride, robbing the giver of 
every good gift of the honour due to his name. It brought 
forth prejudice, evil surmisings, censoriousness; anger, hatred, 
revenge; all, direful fruits, not of the Holy Spirit, but of the 
bottomless pit." — Wesley's Sermons, vL 66. 
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Whitfield pretended, that he carried on constant com- 
munion with the most high God, and the ever blesBed Jesus, 
and knew, that it was Jesus who revealed himself to his soul; 
that it was revealed to him that Satan was grieved at his suc- 
cess; that he leaned on the bosom of his Saviour, and waa 
carried in the arms of his love from morning to night, and 
talked with God as a man talked with his friend ; and that he 
felt the blessed Spirit daily filling his soul and body, as plain- 
ly as he felt the air which he hreathed, or the food which he 
ate; and was often tilled with the whole Godhead. 

Notwithstanding ail this, he confesses that he had carried 
high sail, whilst running through a whole torrent of popula- 
rity and contempt ; and had sometimes been in danger of over- 
setting. "I know (says be) too much of the devices of Satan, 
and the desperate wickedness and deceitfulness of my own 
heart, not to be sensible, that I may have'mistaken nature for 
grace, imagination for revelation, and the fire of my own 
temper for the pure and sacred flame of holy zeal. I have 
been too bitter in my zeal. Wild-fire has been mixed with 
it. I have frequently written and spoken too much in my 
own spirit, when I thought I was writing and speaking en- 
tirely by the assistance of the Spirit of God." — Whitfield's 
Works, it. 127— God's Dealing, with the Rev. G. Whitfield, 

"Alternate extremes of weeping and laughter; sobs and 
shrieks, and groanings, and wailings, and gnashing of teeth; 
the voice now stifled by agony, and now bursting forth in tones 
of execration, blasphemy and despair; tremors and faintings, 
and droppings to the ground as if struck by lightning and 
thunder; paleness and torpor, convulsions and contortions, 
as in the pangs of death, as out of the belly of hell; thing! 
terrible to behold, too horrible to be borne, and which words 
cannot describe : such are the symptoms of conversion, which 
the very preachers who have excited them have gloried to sur- 
vey, have exulted and triumphed in enumerating." — Bwmp- 
ton. Lectures, by Bishop Mant, p. 410. {References lo Wesley's 
Journal are inserted in the margin.) 
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Bishop Lavingtori, who made ample inquiry, thus charac- 
terizes the persons, who are most affected by enthusiasm, and 
constitute a large proportion of converts: "young persons, 
who are arrived neither to ripeness of reason, nor solid con- 
stitution of body; women, who (notwithstanding some ex- 
ceptions) may, without offence, be called the weaker vessels ; 
persons of a sickly and inconstant humour; persons, though 
piously inclined, yet of weak judgment or weak nerves ; per- 
sons disordered with hypochondriac fumes, melancholy va-* 
pours, and divers other peculiar distempers : persons of lively 
parts and brisk fancy, though in a perfect state of health, yet 
deficient in a solid and settled judgment; persons of an anfdf- 
ous complexion; persons of bad principles, as hypocrites, 
those of a vain and ambitious mind, or of an impertinent and 
unwarrantable curiosity; and lastly, persons of profligate lives 
and libertine sentiments." — Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists compared, Part III. p. 19 — 204. 

Instead of enlarging on the different forms of enthusiasm*. 
I have selected these samples to put amiable young people on 
their guard against delusion, and against becoming dupes, 
and a prey to hypocrites and impostors. " Of this sort are- 
they who creep into houses, and lead captive silly women;'* 
" who devour widow's houses, and, for a pretence, make long 
prayers ;" — " and compass sea and land to make a proselyte." 
In sermons and popular publications, false doctrines and fa- 
naticism are so worked up with sentimental piety as to deceive 
the unwary, and to make them believe, that there is a natural 
association between them. They are so mixed up together, 
. that the sentimental and the pious overlook those pernicious in. 
gredients ; and, it is to be hoped, are not materially injured by 
doctrines so dishonourable to God, and demoralizing to those, 
whose minds are formed of coarser materials. The former 
regard chiefly the moral and sentimental part of the mixture; 
the latter only the apologies, these doctrines furnish for sin. 
A little reflection would convince the well-disposed, that there 
is no natural connexion, but a decided opposition, between 
them ; and that the most exalted piety, and the purest moral- 
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ity, flow more naturally from the principles they reject. 
These leave ample room for love and fear, in the benevolence 
and justice of the Deity; for gratitude and affection to our 
Lord, in his descent from heaven for the redemption of all 
mankind ; for the profoundest humiliation, in a sense of our 
personal sins ; and for tenderness, sympathy and esteem for 
our brethren, in a persuasion of their frailties, sufferings, and 
amiable qualities. All these feelings may be indulged with 
enthusiasm, in. the good sense of that word, without being 
shocked with cruel and unrelenting decrees, an unjust and 
tyrannical sacrifice, the ruin of human nature, and the eternal 
torments of mankind, without regard to principle or conduct. 
These spread a gloom over the character of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and his beautiful and bountiful creation, which they re- 
present as full of misery and disorder, and a dungeon of ma- 
lignant spirits; over the fate of his passive and unoffending 
creatures; and over the minds of those who dwell on such 
horrid pictures. That any who take delight in studying, or 
even viewing, the objects of natural history and philosophy, 
can relish such representations of the creation, is a humiliat- 
ing instance of the perversion of the understanding and taste. 
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2 Cor. v.— 18. 

" All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given unto us the ministry of 

• reconciliation; to wit, thai God was in Christy reconctt- 
ing the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them; and hath committed unto us the ward of 
reconciliation. Now, then, are we ambassador* f<* 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we pray 
you in Christ s stead; be you reconciled unto God." 



IT has always been a subject of deep regret to 
the friends of pure religion, that the doctrines of 
the Gospel have been so grossly perverted by the 
ignorance and uncharitableness of mankind. That 
any of its principles should be misrepresented 
must inspire its advocates with concern; and 
more especially, those tenets, which are calculated 
to impress the mind with the most elevated and 
amiable conceptions of the Supreme Being. Yet 
it has too often happened, that such points have 
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not only been misapprehended, but even pervert- 
ed to purposes, diametrically opposite to those, 
which they were intended to serve; to encourage 
the neglect instead of the practice of moral duties, 
and to degrade instead of dignifying the Divine 
character, in the estimation of mankind. These 
errors are truly deplorable, even while they pro- 
duce no other effect than diminishing the efficacy 
of revelation on the minds of its votaries: but 
they become yet more pernicious at periods, dis- 
tinguished by the progress ot infidelity. At a 
season, when even the most futile cavils against 
the evidence of Christianity, are by many attend- 
ed to with partiality, it is a melancholy circum- 
stance, that the internal testimony to its truth, 
which it derives from the purity and sublimity 
of its doctrines, should be counteracted by the 
perverseness of believers themselves. At a season, 
when men are little disposed to receive any opi- 
nions, which are not consonant to their daily ex- 
perience, and the plainest principles of reason, 
we cannot but lament, that Scripture should be 
interpreted in a manner, contradictory to every 
principle of common sense and the light of nature. 
At such a period, it becomes every person to dis- 
pel those mists, which obscure the light of divine 
truth; to vindicate the morality of the Gospel, 
and to shew, that it gives views of religious sub- 
jects, which, though never discovered by human 
intellect, are nevertheless perfectly agreeable to 
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reason, when revealed. Thi» I shall attempt to 
perform by giving a brief explanation of that im- 
portant passage of Scripture, which I have read. 
It is well known to be a favourite opinion with 
many of those Christians, who assume the title of 
orthodox, that in consequence of the original sin 
of Adam, and the corruption of his posterity , which 
was its involuntary and unavoidable consequence, 
the Father of mercies was so exasperated against 
mankind, that his wrath could be extinguished 
only by the blood of some Divine person, whose 
merits and sufferings might counterpoise the in- 
finite accumulation of sins, which he was to ex- 
piate; that, therefore, a portion of his own es- 
sence descended to this earth, animated the 
body of the man Jesus, and atoned for the of- 
fences of mankind by sacrificing himself on the 
cross: and, that in consequence of this sin-offer- 
ing, all the elect, persons pre-ordained for this 
purpose from eternity, are entitled, by virtue of 
the sufferings of Christ, to a place in the favour 
of the Almighty, independently of any thing done 
or believed on their part; while the rest of the 
world . are left in that state of reprobation, to 
which they were consigned by the Divine de- 
crees. There cannot surely be any doctrine better 
.adapted than this, to undermine the foundations 
Qf ijioral obligation, to vilify the Divine character, 
to shock and disgust every unprejudiced mind, 
or to inspire an invincible prejudice against the 
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religion, by which it is supposed to be taught. 
As this doctrine, however, has lately been the 
subject of a separate discourse, it is unnecessary 
to undertake a refutation of it at present. It will 
be more satisfactory and edifying to explain that 
amiable account of the same subject, plainly de- 
livered in my text. 

The Apostle, having announced the spiritual 
regeneration, which should be the consequence 
of the mission of Christ} having declared, that 
every disciple of Jesus must become a new crea- 
ture; that "old things are passed away, and be- 
hold, all things are become new," assures us, 
that the whole of this dispensation, and the ap- 
pointment of this new order of things, were the 
gracious acts of God himself; "all things are of 
God." He then explains the object and nature 
of the process, by which this change was to be 
effected. He does not represent the Almighty, 
as inspired with implacable resentment against 
his creatures for sins committed four thousand 
years before they were born; nor does he say, 
that our Father had from all eternity, doomed 
the great majority of his children to everlasting 
torments. Very different from this is the repre- 
sentation given by St. Paul. 

Instead of the Creator's being estranged from 
his creatures, and requiring full satisfaction for 
every transgression, of which they had been guilty, 
he describes the world as estranged and alienated 
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from God, perversely ignorant of his will, diso- 
bedient to the law of nature, superstitiously ad- 
dicted to the worship of idols, and abandoned to 
the practice of sin: and then he describes the 
Deity as using every gracious expedient to cure 
this alienation of affection, and to induce his off- 
spring to be reconciled to him, and to learn to 
love and obey him. 

The Gospel was not a contrivance to ap] 
the wrath of God, and prevail upon him to 
hold mankind with compassion; for this is essen- 
tial to his nature. It was a benign dispensation 
of grace, to persuade them to behold their Ma- 
ker with that affection, to which he was always 
entitled; and which they had been tempted to 
withhold. The Supreme Being, therefore, com- 
missioned Jesus to perform this benevolent work. 
" He hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and he gave to the Apostles the ministry 
of reconciliation." Lest this important doctrine 
should not be clearly understood or deeply felt, 
he repeats it: he reassures us, that this word of 
reconciliation, which the Apostles had been ap- 
pointed to preach, was this j "that God was re- 
conciling the world to himself by Christ; not im- 
puting their trespasses to them," not exacting 
a rigorous atonement for the offences of man- 
kind, but persuading them to repent of them, to 
become new creatures, and to cultivate a filial 
affection for their heavenly Father. 
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This, one would think, might have been suf- 
icient, to satisfy his correspondents of the be- 
nignity of the plan of redemption: but, in the 
following verse, he presses the same topic yet 
more earnestly. " Now then we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us; we pray you in Christ's stead; be ye re- 
conciled to God," The Apostles were embas- 
sadors sent by Christ, in the name of God, to 
beseech the world to be reconciled to Heaven. 
According to this view of the subject, it is easy 
to conceive, that God commissioned Christ, and 
Christ directed his Apostles, to entreat sinners to 
give over their rebellious practices and be recon- 
ciled to God. But on the popular scheme, what 
were these embassadors commissioned to ask? 
According to that creed, there was nothing to be 
done by men: all was done by God and Christ: 
and if there were any thing to be done, the same 
creed teaches us, that men could do nothing; 
being under the sentence of eternal decrees, and 
the degradation of original sin. But again, what 
had Christ to beseech them to do? Was their 
consent necessary for his sacrificing himself for 
their benefit, to satisfy the resentment of the Al- 
mighty : or was God to ask them, for permission 
to accept of this atonement for the sins of men ? 

That this doctrine of reconciliation does not 
depend upon a single passage, will appear from 
quoting some other texts, which give the same 
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view of the plan of redemption. Thus the same 
Apostle tells us, that " it pleased the Father, that 
in Jesus should all fulness dwell; and ("having 
made peace through the blood of his cross,) by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself;"* not 
himself to all things. "You, who were sometime 
alienated and enemies in your minds by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled."! Again, 
" when we were yet enemies" hostile to God,J 
44 we were reconciled to God;" not God to us, 
for it was we that were enemies to God, not he 
to man. Lastly, "that he might reconcile both 
(Jews and Gentiles) unto God."§ You observe 
how consistently the Apostle, in three several 
Epistles, adheres to this language. He never 
once says, reconcile God to us, but us to God : 
and if there could be any doubt of the sense, in- 
which he uses this phrase, it would be dispelled* 
by the text; which asserts, that the office of 
Christ and the Apostles was, to pray and beseech 
mankind to be reconciled to God ; words, which 
would have no meaning, if it were God, who was 
alienated from mankind: for how absurd would 
it be for Christ and his ministers to pray and 
beseech the world, to consent, that God should 
receive them into favour. 

I do not mean, by any thing I have said, to 
deny, that mankind had justly forfeited the fa- 

* Col. i. 20. f Col. i. 21. % Rom. v. 10. § Eph. ii. 16. 
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' Heaven ; and that the Supreme Being 
1 a degree of displeasure, as is compatible 
ie benignity of the Divine nature: but I 
do deny, that he was inspired with that rage and 
fury, which are so often imputed to him ; and that 
he accepted of the sacrifice of his Son, as the only 
expedient, by which his vengeance could be ap- 
peased : and I assert, that the great object of the 
Christian Revelation was to recal men from idol- 
atry and sin, to the practice of virtue and piety, 
and to an affection for their merciful Creator; 
which were to be manifested by repentance of 
their sins, and faith in God and Christ; and 
would of course put an end to the displeasure of 
heaven by removing the cause. 

For reconciliation is a mutual or reciprocal 
act, in which both parties must participate; but 
either of them may take the lead. When the 
persons at variance are of equal condition, the 
offended party will generally expect, that the of- 
fender shall make concessions; though if he be 
of a kind and affectionate disposition, he may 
wave his right, and make the first advances him- 
self. Thus our Lord desires the disciple, before 
he offers his prayers to God, to " be reconciled 

»to his brother, who hath aught against him;" 
either by confessing his fault and asking forgive- 
ness, or by an equitable compromise. If he, who 
has reason to complain, be one of greater dig- 
nity or generosity, he will be inclined to invite 
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his offending brother to a renewal of their friend* 
ship. The father of the prodigal did not wait to 
receive ins humiliation, but, " when he was yet 
afar oft', lie (ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him;" expressed his joy at ibis return, and «* 
ceived him with gratulation and festivity. 

A wise and benevolent head of a family, per* 
oeiving, that his children had perversely estrange 
ed themselves from him, and forsaken his paternal 
roof; and are in danger of falling in to fatal errors, 
may think it consistent with his superior wisdom 
and authority, to give them an opportunity of 
reconciliation, and may employ his eldest son to 
prevail on his brethren to accept of his gracious 
proposals. In like manner, our heavenly Father 
condescends to the infirmities of bis children, 
desirous of regaining their love; and seeing, that 
without an invitation on his part, they would con- 
tinue in their evil courses, which must end in rub* 
he sent his beloved son, as the minister of concilia- 
tion, to advise,* assist and solicit them to a renew* 
al off affection and duty, on terms advantageous 
to themselves: and as the Father, in the parable, 
and his household rejoiced at the recovery of the 
prodigal ; so will our heavenly Father be pleased; 
and the angels in heaven rejoice on the return* 
of the penitent sinner. 

That God is good and kind is a fundamental 
principle of natural religion ; but reason is also 
able to discover, that this kindness is not an un- 
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distinguishing propensity. That he should be- 
hold the basest and the worthiest of his rational 
creatures with indiscriminate partiality is evi- 
dently inconsistent with his holiness and justice, 
which we can also ascertain to be essential to Ins 
nature. It is not, therefore, inconsistent with 
natural reason, that in the final acts- of his provi- 
dence, a distinction should be made: but that 
this distinction should be of the most permanent 
and important kind, and yet be made without any 
reference to their conduct is totally irreconcilable 
with those innate sentiments, which nothing can 
extinguish If,, however, any man could proceed 
to this length, he must surely be shocked when 
told, that the wrath of God was vented entirely 
on the most meritorious being in his whole crea- 
tion, and that nothing but his sufferings could 
pacify the moat merciful of all beings. Reason, 
then, must necessarily prefer the opinion, that, 
instead of this inexorable and irrational fury, our 
heavenly Father beheld the errors of his children 
with compassion; and knowing, that they origi- 
nated in ignorance of his will, ov a perverse aliena- 
tion of mind, and rebellion against his authority ; 
and must, by the essential laws of his immutable 
wisdom, terminate in their degradation and ruin, 
he sent his Son to reconcile the world to himself,, 
"to pray and beseech men,"in the earnest language 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, to be reconciled 
to God, as a kind father would intreat a protiigate 
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to give over his vicious and ruinous courses. In 
the same manner does the Lord plead with his 
chosen, but stubborn and rebellious, people 
throughout the Old Testament. "Repent (says 
he;) and turn from all your transgressions; so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin: make you a new 
heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel : for I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth; wherefore turn and 
live."* 

This view of revelation is not only more ra- 
tional than the former; but, I am bold to say, per- 
fectly consistent with the purest principles of the 
most refined reason ; nay superior to the sublimest 
speculations of the most admired philosophers; 
superior to every idea, that the wisdom, or even 
the presumption, of man ever dared to form of 
the transcendent benevolence of his God. Who- 
ever ventured to form such a conception of the 
Deity, as that communicated by the parable of the 
stray sheep, of the piece of money mislaid, of the 
importunate widow, or of the prodigal son. Which 
of the Pagan religions represented their Jupiter 
as "long suffering toward us, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance;" as surpassing the roost affectionate 
parent in kindness to his offspring, in willingness 
to comply with their petitions, in anxiety for t 
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welfare, and in a particular degree of solicitude 
for the comfort and improvement of the poor, 
who were despised under every other form of re- 
ligion ? From every part of nature, from every 
tender relation, that subsists among mankind, our 
Saviour continually culls endearing similitudes of 
the condescension of the Deity. All those af- 
fecting illustrations reproach the folly of mankind 
in imagining, that the Gospel dispensation is only 
a sacrifice to the vengeance of that God, who 
declares, "that his goodness is his glory," and 
"punishment his strange work;" and styles him- 
self "the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin." 

The Hebrew Scriptures, even under the rigor- 
ous dispensation, which was necessary at that 
period of the world, abound in these elevated and 
tender representations of the Divine nature: thus 
the two revelations combine in teaching prin- 
ciples, consonant to reason, affecting to the best 
feelings of the human heart, yet more sublime 
than the boldest flights of the most daring phi- 
losophy. While the rest of mankind were abandon- 
ed to the degrading terrors of superstition; and 
while the most exalted geniuses of the most 
polished nations were wavering between incon- 
sistent and puerile theories, the inhabitants of 
that ignorant and despised country, Judea, and 
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the disciples of an illiterate person in its most 
.contemptible province were proclaiming a pure 
and holy, yet kind and gracious Deity. 

But it is not my purpose at present to dwell on 
the truth, or superior excellence of Christianity 
in general* I would rather, if possible, impress 
you with a due sense of the divine doctrine, 
which I have selected for your edification, and 
induce you to walk worthy of it. To do this in 
any adequate degree, is, I fear, impossible : for 
how can I give you any just idea of the graces, 
with which this doctrine of reconciliation by 
Christ invests the Supreme Being; a Being 
whose nature, attributes and providence con- 
found the reason, and overwhelm the imagination, 
at the same time that they extort the assent, of 
every thoughtful mind 1 If after the utmost stretch 
ftf fancy, we feel, that our conceptions of the Di- 
vine Being must be contemptible, in comparisos 
with the reality of his transcendent perfections; 
what an amiable lustre does it throw around this 
inconceivable greatness, that the Deity should 
nevertheless adopt every endearing, every conde- 
scending, every alluring device, to regain our af- 
fections, to lead us to the knowledge of those 
truths, and the exercise of those virtues, without 
which it is impossible that we should be happy; 
impossible, not only in consequence of the une** 
ring decrees of that Benevolent Wisdom, which 
sees the end from the beginning, and combines 
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die welfare of (he whole, with the interest of 
every part, but, we have reason to think, impos- 
sible in the nature of things. 

But whether this incapability be the result of 
necessity, or the appointment of infinite wisdom, 
we know, that a distinction will be made between 
the evil and the good : and though it were 
founded on the mere decree of the Almighty, 
who shall dare to arraign his justice ? If there 
be any person bo audacious, I shall answer his 
charge by the doctrine of my text. I shall reply 
to his impious impeachment of the divine justice, 
by displaying this unparalleled instance of celestial 
grace : I shall tell him, that God made him capa- 
ble of knowing and performing his duty: that he 
allured him to it by the most powerful induce- 
ments; that when the human race had revolted 
from their allegiance, he sent his well-beloved to 
recal them to their duty, "to pray and beseech" 
them to accept of salvation, to lavish the exercise 
of supernatural powers, to submit to every degree 
of suffering, to rise from the dead, to do more 
than our own perverse and partial ingenuity 
could devise or require, in order to make known 
our duty and our happiness; to assure us of a 
future state, and to give undeniable evidence to 
every generation of man of the divine authority, 
which he was commissioned to exercise. 

What noble incitements do those splendid views 
of the divine administration afford ; or rather, to 
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use the language of one, who continually thought, 
spoke, and acted under their influence, how do 
" they constrain us to walk worthy of our voca- 
tion,'* to aim at the highest degrees of felicity 
and excellence, to quality ourselves for illustrious 
stations in the world of spirits! Though it is ne- 
cessary, that the future sufferings of the wicked 
should make a part of a divine revelation, be- 
cause "the fear of the Lord is, with roost men, the 
ouly beginning of wisdom," yet how far are such 
considerations below the aspiring ambition of a 
well-instructed and pious Christian! He is well 
assured, that "as one star difFereth from another 
star in glory, so shall it he in the resurrection of 
the dead ;" and he fixes his hopes upon some [ 
eminent dignity, some elevation worthy c 
ambition. 

Since then, my brethren, these things are 
what manner of creatures ought we to be ! What 
exalted virtue should such prospects inspire! 
What a magnificent idea is impressed upon our 
minds, when we are taught to look upon the uni- 
verse, with all its gradations of animal life, all its 
revolving planets, and those innumerable sys- 
tems, whose centres stud the starry heavens, as 
but subordinate objects iu the divine plan, and 
of momentary duration in the contemplation of 
Deity; and to reflect on ourselves as born for 
immortality ; as adoring spectators of the disso- 
lution of worlds ; surveying the extent of the 
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works and ways or' God; rising from stage to 
in the scale of being; growing in virtue as 
in wisdom, till we attain to the sublimest excel- 
lence of created nature. Such are the views, 
which Christ was sent to reveal; such the state, 
to which he ascended, praying, that we " may be 
with him where he is." O! that all who hear 
rae, may follow him, " enter into the joy of their 
Lord, and dwell with him in his eternal king- 
dom!" O! that all mankind might meet in one 
blissful society in heaven! But since, alas! this 
is impossible ; since even the Gospel is ineffectual 
to reclaim men from sin, and to elevate their 
thoughts above the cares and follies of the world; 
since there will be degrees of eminence in heaven 
as on earth, how should our ambition be kindled, 
to shine among the brightest stars of the new fir- 
mament ! how diligently should we study, how 
thankfully embrace those glorious doctrines, and 
those holy precepts, by which we are drawn to 
heaven! how should we suspect and shun the de- 
grading sophistry of the sceptic, which would 
chain us to earth; and that gloomy fanaticism 
and inhuman bigotry, which would condemn to 
endless misery the souls for whom Christ died; 
and consign mankind to " grievous torments in 
soul and body, without intermission, in hell fire, 
for ever !" 



SERMON XV. 



ON UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION AND FUTURE 

PUNISHMENT. 



« 



John v. — 28, 29. 

The hour is coming > in the which all thai are in. the 
graves shall hear his voice 9 and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the resiprrection of life; and 
th&y that have done mf, unto the resurrection of dhm- 
nation' 



WHETHER we rely em the light of natuie, 
or appeal to the authority of revelation, we can 
hardly doubt, that the Almighty was moved to 
the creation of man by a principle, of inppartiai 
benevolence. Natural reason assures us*. that he 
is essentially good and kind} and that it is absurd 
to suppose, that his goodness does not. extend to 
all ; or that some of his creatures are objects of 
affection, and others of aversion, independently 
of any thing done ori their part; for they are all 
as he was pleased to form them, and he cannot be 
displeased with his own work. We learn from 
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in his account of the creation, that "God 
saw every thing that he had made, and behold, 
it was very good; and, as he made them, ." he 
blessed them." Our experience of the general 
course of Providence impresses us with the same 
conviction. " He is good to all: his tender mer- 
cies are over all" " He causeth his rain to fall, 
and his sun to shine upon all." 

Notwithstanding the special selection of the 
seed of Abraham, we are not to take it for grant- 
ed, that this peculiar people alone partook of the 
bene6t of a spiritual superintendence- We can- 
not positively assert, that it extended further: nor 
can we, on the other hand, venture to deny, that 
this gracious Being extended his care to other 
nations. As they all partook of the providence 
of God, so may he have occasionally raised up 
those wise, virtuous, and, to the best of their know- 
ledge, pious and holy men, who adorned the hea- 
then countries, and, no doubt, greatly contribut- 
ed to stay the progress of corruption, and pre- 
serve some sense of a Supreme Being, who exer- 
cises a providential superintendence over his crea- 
tures. 1 It is easy to perceive the great advantage 
of selecting one nation as the repository of the 
graud principles of religion, and keeping them, 
for that purpose, apart from the contagion of the 
world. But it is by no means incompatible with 
this, and is consistent with our truest conceptions 

tthe Divine character, to suppose, that the rest 
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of mankind, and particularly those distinguished 
people, the Greeks and Romans in Europe, a* 
well as those other nations in the East, so much 
more ancient and populous than they, who have 
seen them rise and pass away like a vapour, all 
partook of occasional illumination from on high. 
The same motive, which actuated the Almighty 
in creation and providence, must have also ope- 
rated in the plan of redemption ; for " in him 
there is no variableness, nor even shadow of 
change/ 9 " He accordingly sent his Son, vot to 
condemn the world, but that the world, through 
him, should be saved." Of this glorious* and 
gracious scheme, we know no more than what it 
was necessary to communicate, in order to establish 
our faith, and regulate our principles and prac- 
tice : but we are assured, that it made an essen- 
tial change in the condition and prospects of the 
whole human race. It is repeatedly declared, 
both by our Lord and his chosen servants, that 
the benefit of the mission, ministry and death of 
Christ, extends to all men. Some would limit 
these expressions to all believers; others, to all 
persons baptized; some, to faith in a favourite 
doctrine; others, to those, who have enjoyed cer- 
tain experiences, or fanatical fervours and assur? 
ances; while many would exclude all these sec- 
tarian pretenders, and confine eternal life to the 
regular orthodox members of certain established 
churches ; or rather, indeed, each to his own. 
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Ail these proceed on a principle diametrically 
opposite to the free and impartial grace of tlie 
Father of all. They are actuated by the same 
spirit with the first Jewish converts, who could not 
brook, that the favour of heaven should be ex- 
tended to the Gentiles, and consequently to any 
of us, their descendants; but would confine the 
church to the synagogue. But this ilhberality 
was rebuked, not only by Paul, but also by our 
Lord, in the parable of the thankless and envious 
labourer in the vineyard: " Friend, I do thee no 
wrong. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with my own? Is thine eye evil, because I ain 
good? I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee." 

If Abraham, and Isaac, an<l Jacob, are set down 
in the kingdom of heaven, 2 why should Abel, and 
Seth, and Enoch, "who walked with God, and 
he was not, for God took him," and the other 
antedeluvian patriarchs, be shut out? If Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, could **, save their own souls by 
their righteousness," why not Moses and the pro- 
phets ? Why not David, and the pious kings who 
succeeded him; and all the other Scripture wor- 
thies? If all these were saved, there must have 
been some exceptions from the general sentence 
of death. Again, if these men, who enjoyed su- 
perior light and aid, escaped the general con- 
demnation, surely we may hope, that those vir- 
tuous and holy men, (holy according to their 
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means,) wlio were the lights of the world, shining 
in the midst of heathen darkness, will be judged 
according to the law which they enjoyed; and 
" accepted according to what they had, and not 
according to what they had not." God is not a 
hard master, " who reapeth, where he hath not 
sown, and gathereth, where he hath not strewed." 
We seem, then, to have a certainty, that the 
holy men of the patriarchal and prophetic times 
survived this life, and enjoyed the favour of God, 
in another state of existence; and that " many 
shall come from the east and from the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven." Now, if it harmo- 
nize with this fact, to suppose, that the same 
grace may have been extended to men of dis- 
tinguished virtue and piety among the Gentiles, 
who lived before the appearance of Christ; the 
analogy holds still more forcibly in favour of 
those, who have existed since; for against them 
the priority of their existence does not operate. 
This hope may be warranted by the spontaneous 
and unbounded benignity of the divine nature; 
and it will be greatly confirmed, if we meet with 
faint and even remote intimations of its reality 
in the Christian revelation. There are, however, 
I conceive, intimations neither faint nor remote. 
On any other subject, where there were no pre- 
judices or prepossessions to combat, the assertions 
would appear not only clear, but universal, 
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delivered with particular emphasis. " As in 
Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made 
*' All flesh shall see the salvation of 
od." " He is the propitiation, not for our sins 
only, (not for the sins of Christians only) but 
for the sins of the whole world." " The free gift 
came upon all." " God is the Saviour of all men, 
especially (and not merely or solely) of those 
who believe." " Christ tasted death for every 
man." *' All, who are in their graves, shall 
come forth; they, who have done good, to the 
resurrection of life; and they, who have done 
evil, to the resurrection of condemnation." *' He 
will render unto all according to their deeds," 
When our Lord blessed the pure in heart, and 
the meek, he was addressing a great multitude, 
few or none of whom had embraced, or ever em- 
braced his doctrine. So unreserved are the de- 
clarations of Scripture. * 

What advantage, then, hath the believer? Per- 
haps, none. If he believe in the Gospel, as he 
would in any wonderful tale of ancient times, 
without any further thought about it, he can de- 
rive no benefltfrom his credulity. If he has even 
made it the subject of critical inquiry, and satis- 
fied himself that it is a true story, and an authen- 
tic revelation, but rests there, he can receive no 
more benefit from his learned investigation, than 
if his ingenuity had been exercised upon any 
other question in ancient history. Some may 
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even be sufferers by their knowledge and belie£ 
If they make ho improvement of these acquire* 
ihentsv but remain the same torpid, neutral cha- 
racters, that they were before j why should they 
complain, that an honest infidel, " who does by 
nature the things commanded" in the Gospel, is 
as much, or more favoured than they ? Suppose, 
that they havfc even a Berious and rational faith in 
Christ ; but, instead of walking according to thiir 
vocation and profession, they "blaspheme the 
holy name by which they are called ;" shall not 
they who thus " knew their Lord's will, and did 
it not, be beaten with many stripes," while the 
ignorant pagan shall be " beaten with fewer?" 
What does it signify, though they have the faith 
that can remove mountains, and knowledge and 
eloquence and zeal ? If their faith be unproduc- 
tive of works, " shall faith save them ?" If their 
eloquence be as a tinkling cymbal, and their zeal 
unattended with, or destructive of, charity; shall 
they be received into the kingdom of heaven, 
because they " cry, Lord, Lord l" Shall not such 
Pharisaical hypocrites receive, on that very ac- 
count, the "greater damnation $" while not only 
Cornelius, but " in every nation* tfafift who fear 
God, and work righteousness, sfoftU$e accepted 
with him ?" for why should the misfortune of un- 
avoidable and insuperable ignorance of Christian- 
ity* operate to their disadvantage ? By parity of 
reasoning, all who die in infancy, or before they 
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can acquire any knowledge of Christ, will be 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 

This scheme does not represent our Lord as a 
human teacher, like the heathen philosophers, 
nor as a heavenly monitor only, like the ancient 
prophets. It ascribes a powerful efficacy to his 
redemption ; an efficacy, not confined to a few in- 
dividuals, or a party, or a church; to one class 
of theologians, or enthusiasts, or fanatics ; but 
extending to the whole human race, to every 
man, "who by patient, continuance in well-doing, 
seeketli for glory, honour and immortality," ac- 
cording to his means : to them it promises, 
according to St. Paul, eternal life. Thus says 
St. Paul ; and he enforces his argument against 
the Jews by the case of Abraham.* The pro- 
mise was made to him while he was a heathen, 
before he became a member of any visible church ; 
and yet " his faith in that promise was counted 
unto him for righteousness,:" and the blessing 
extended to all that believed, though not circum- 
cised; "that he might be the father of all that 
believe; that righteousness might be imputed to 
them also; and not only so, but to all who walk 
in the steps of Abraham." 

But the question still returns upon us: " what 
advantage hath the pious, practical Christian?" 

E)ry Paul puts into the mouth of a 
* Rom. iv. 
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Jew, after he had been inculcating the doctrine, 
which I hare now applied to Christians. " What 
advantage then hath the Jew?" By advan- 
tage, he means superiority, or peculiar advan- 
tage. But suppose, we had none: should we, 
therefore, repine at the impartial grace of God, 
and envy our brother his share of the affection 
of our common Father, when our stock is not 
diminished by this extension of divine grace? 
This monopolizing spirit would ill become a 
genuine disciple of him, who " died for all 
men." Still, it is not unreasonable, without sel- 
fishness or uncharitableness, calmly to inquire, 
whether the sincere believer, and pious worship- 
per, enjoy any pre-eminence above those, who 
have not been so fortunate as to be educated in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
faith in Christ. 

The question implies, that there is no advan- 
tage in believing a revelation; since, whether 
men believe or not, good men will be equally 
pleasing to God, and, of course, equally reward- 
ed. The fallacy consists in supposing, that there 
are no degrees in the divine favour or displeasure, 
or in the consequent rewards and punishments; 
but this is directly contrary to'the sense of Scrip- 
ture. We know, that it will be more tolerable 
for some than others in the day of judgment; 
that there are greater and less degrees of damna- 
tion ; that sinners may be chastised with more or 
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fewer stripes; that the righteous will be rewarded 
in proportion to the use, which they make of 
their talents; and that "as the stars differ in 
splendour, so shall it be in the resurrection." 
Another fallacy is the supposition, that men are 
as likely to be good without divine assistance, as 
with it. Men will, indeed, be rewarded accord- 
ing to their deeds; but the character of their 
deeds must greatly depend upon their knowledge 
of the divine will; and if by these means they at- 
tain to higher excellence, they will be exalted to 
higher glory. 

In the first place, then, I answer, with St. Paul, 
" to us are committed the oracles of God." But 
is not the book of life open to the unbeliever as 
well as to us? No. A book, which he conceives 
to contain a system of imposture and priestcraft, 
supported by idle, improbable, and fictitious sto- 
ries, and inculcating talse, absurd, and unintelli- 
gible doctrines, cannot be to him a book of life. 
He would derive more instruction from Socrates, 
or Xenophon, or Plato, from Cicero, Seneca, or 
Antoninus, than from our Lord; because they 
were sincere and virtuous men; but our Saviour 
he must consider as an artful impostor. From 
such a polluted spring, how can he draw the water 
of life? From such a master, how can he learn 
an authoritative rule of life? Upon such a foun- 
dation, how can he build his hopes of life eternal? 
And should the deist feel, as he will, any doubts 
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of' the stability of his foundation; any suspicions 
that he, and a few ignorant presumptuous asso- 
ciates, are not the only wise men in the world; 
any fears, that he may have incurred unatonable 
guilt in rejecting the gift of God, in reviling 
and blaspheming the Redeemer of mankind, in 
counteracting the will of heaven, and in diffusing 
impious opinions, that may have drowned many, 
as well as himself, in ruin and perdition; this 
same book will be to him "a two-edged sword, 
dividing the soul and the spirit," and striking 
him through with " the terrors of the Lord." In- 
stead of the words of eternal life, it will only re- 
cord a sentence of everlasting death. 

The Christian, on the contrary, looks up to the 
Lord Jesus, with affection, gratitude and reve- 
rence, as a friend, a benefactor, and an instructor, 
who had the words of eternal life. He conforms 
to his precepts with pleasure, as well as from du- 
ty. By them he is formed to every grace and 
virtue, that can contribute to the happiness of 
social and domestic life; and animated by every 
principle, that can console him in misfortune, 
make him smile in sorrow, and triumph in afflic- 
tion ; that can reconcile him to every dispensation 
of Providence, enable him to look up to God as 
a father, and lead him through faith, repentance, 
and successive degrees of improvement, to the 
perfection of his nature, and the consummation 
of happiness in the world to come. With i 
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inexpressible delight does he contemplate our 
Lord, in the capacity of the Redeemer of man- 
kind; when he reflects on the millions, who in 
every age are destined to enjoy eternal felicity, 
in consequence of his redemption ; when he looks 
forward to everlasting life as his own portion ; 
and still more, perhaps, when he meditates with 
confident hope, and joyful anticipation, on the 
happy lot of a dear departed friend, or partner, 
whom, through the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ, instead of being for ever confined to the 
dull and cold oblivion of the tomb, he contem- 
plates as clothed in a glorious, celestial body, 
dwelling among the blessed 1 How will such love 
of Christ constrain him to walk worthy of his high 
destination, to advance from strength to strength, 
and grace to grace, till he also appear before him 
in glory! When we contrast these views with 
the gloomy doubts, the dark despondence of the 
unbeliever, who is there, that will ask, what ad- 
vantage hath the believer in Jesus? 

The Christian, even from a child, is enlisted 
into the service of God and love of Christ, by 
baptism. During his tender years, his mind is 
continually imbued with the purest sentiments of 
piety and virtue, from the Holy Scriptures. He 
is habituated to the worship of God in private 
and public, accompanied with instruction and ex- 
hortation on the sublimest morals, and the most 
impressive and awful principles of religion. At 
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stated periods, he attends upon the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper, where he learns to contem- 
plate his Saviour in the most endearing and af- 
fecting points of view. He grows old in these 
exercises, and under the influence of these con- 
victions: his house is a little church, and he the 
priest, occupied in teaching his children the way, 
in which they should walk, and exercising char- 
ity, as a prime and essential part of his religion; 
and he meets death, in sure and certain hope of 
a blessed resurrection ; bequeathing his family to 
the care of their God and his God, and the God 
of their fathers, and to the intercession of their 
gracious Lord and Master. 

Compare the situation of any inhabitant of a 
heathen country with this description. In most 
countries, if not all, he is a slave to the most ab- 
ject, licentious, and cruel superstition. In none 
has he any of those incitements to a virtuous 
course, which I have enumerated. Few, indeed,' 
can be expected to acquire any love for purity, 
temperance, holiness or charity; and still fewer 
to such a degree, as to warrant us in hoping, that 
they may enjoy the favour of their Creator here* 
after. 

Even in our own country, those unhappy per- 
sons, who have contracted a distaste for the 
Christian religion by early education, or from 
prejudice, ignorance, and misrepresentation, are 
subject to all those gloomy and hopeless iraagiaa- 
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tions, which I have described; and destitute of 
all those comfortable and animating motives, 
which the Christian enjoys. They may, from 
respect to their religious neighbours, assume an 
air of virtue, and exhibit an outward show even 
of piety; but all is false and hollow. A few, per- 
baps, may, from the bias of their constitution, 
live innocent, inoffensive, and even exemplary 
lives; and if their delusion be involuntary, and 
they abstain from open acts or conversation to 
the disparagement of Christ and his religion, we 
may charitably hope, that they will escape final 
condemnation: but these are rare examples. Un- 
believers more generally addict themselves to 
licentious principles and vicious practices; and 
they are altogether destitute of piety. To cover 
their own deficiencies, they often rail against 
virtue and holiness; and to justify their singular- 
ity, they openly declaim against the trutli of the 
Gospel, affect to turn its doctrines and institu- 
tions into ridicule, and do what in them lies to 
mislead the ignorant to their ruin. How then 
can they hope for the mercy of God, whose gra- 
cious plans they have been labouring to counter- 
act? What interest can they have in the inter- 
cession of his Son, to whom they have lived in 
open hostility ? What share can they claim in 
that redemption which he effected for them, as 
well as for his own church, but which they have 
rejected and despised? 
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How different are the hopes of those, who 
have not only gratefully accepted of the terms of 
grace, and studied to conform to the conditions 
of the Gospel; but zealously co-operated with 
the spirit of God* and laboured "to turn many 
to righteousness !" What Christian, then, would 
exchange this comfortable and edifying faith, 
these animating motives, and powerful helps, this 
blessed assurance of a happy immortality, fen? the 
distracting doubts of scepticism* on the dismal 
convictions of infidelity ? 

If any one, then, should ask, what advantage 
hath the faithful and obedient disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, I would reply; " Much every way:" 
in the special love of the Almighty, his heavenly 
Father; in the peculiar grace and favour of his. 
well-beloved Son ; in the persuasive exhortations^ 
the authoritative instructions, and comfortable 
assurances of the word of God ; in the unspeak- 
able advantage of a pious and righteous educa- 
tion; in the efficacy and consolation of prayer;, 
in the stated preaching and ministration of the 
word, and the edification and sanctification of 
the holy communion; and in the grand result 
and consummation of all these, the blessed as- 
surance of a happy and glorious immortality, 
which God hath promised to those who love him, 
and entertain a lively and effectual faith in his 
well-beloved Son. 

Having thus considered the privileges aad 
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prospects of righteous Heathens, and pious Chris- 
tians, we are naturally led to inquire into the 
destiny of those unbelievers, who revile and blas- 
pheme that holy and exalted person, who died 
an ignominious death to procure for them a glo- 
rious immortality, and those unworthy disciples 
who " profess to know him, but in works deny 
him." 

The wisdom, equity, and necessity of punish- 
ment, can hardly be questioned. It seems essen- 
tial to our idea of a moral government. A prince, 
who should behold the impious profligate, and 
the religious, humane and upright citizen, with 
equal favour; or suffer the one to tyranize over 
the other with impunity, could scarcely pretend 
to any sense of virtue, religion, or justice, him- 
self: and we are expressly taught, that such con- 
duct would be altogether incompatible with the 
inherent holiness of the divine Being. This is 
true in the abstract, without regard to any good 
consequences to result from punishment. 

The object of human punishments is, the pre- 
vention of crimes. This is said to be effected by 
the restraint or reformation of the criminal, and 
rendering him an example to deter others; and 
it is generally thought, that they should never be 
inflicted, except with a view to example or cor- 
rection. I fear, that correction or amendment 
may be left out of the account; and that, with 

■exceptions, they answer no other end than 
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a salutary terror to the ill-disposed, and. protec- 
tion to the innocent. For this purpose, it is not 
necessary, that the infliction of the punishment 
should be exposed to view. It is sufficient, that 
the existence and authority of the law be of pub- 
lic notoriety; and that there be no, doubt, that 
its penal sanctions will be carried into .execution. 
Few individuals ever witness the execution of a 
criminal, but all are awed by it. 

Such also is the design of future punishments. 
They are an awful admonition " to cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well;" and an alarming warn- 
ing of the consequence of sin. Neither is their 
object amendment and reformation; for the Gos- 
pel recognizes no other state of probation than 
this. They are to be endured in a state invisible 
to mortal man : but the living are assured by in- 
contestable evidence, that they will take place; 
and, therefore, they have as. powerful an effect, as 
if they were executed in this life. That -this has 
been the case, under every form of religion, is 
unquestionable ; and there is as little doubt, 
that if this salutary check were removed, man- 
kind would rush precipitately into every species 
and degree of vice. A few might hesitate for a 
time, but the corruption would soon become uni* 
versal. There are, no doubt, some persons who 
act on virtuous and human principles, without 
any belief in a state of retribution ; but these are 
influenced by an early religious education, and 
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restrained by the example of their neighbours, 
the necessity of conforming to the prevailing 
manners, and a douht of the soundness of their own 
conviction. The necessity, therefore, of making 
these penal sanctions known, and their efficacy 
in preventing the perpretation of crimes, are as 
evident as the equity of inflicting them. 

The next point which calls for our considera- 
tion, is their duration. This is an awful subject. 
I have approached it with caution, and enter 
upon it with diffidence. Eternity, time without 
beginning and without end, is an idea of sucli in- 
conceivable magnitude, that the human mind is 
unable to grasp it. By everlasting, we mean that 
portion of eternity, which is future and endless. 
To conceive this as a state of interminable tor- 
ment, is the most overwhelming idea ever pre- 
sented to the mind of man. It appears infinitely 
disproportioned to any sins, that could be com- 
mitted in the life of the longest liver. Wc can 
hardly conceive, that it is compatible with that 
equitable law of judging men according to thetr 
works, that all who suffer should suffer through- 
out eternity. An insensible line, an impercepti- 
ble shade, must separate the worst of the good 
from the best of the bad; yet the difference be- 
tween their fates is eternity; an eternity of en- 
joyment, or an eternity of misery. 

Such thoughts as these have produced differ- 
ent effects on the minds of men. On all subjects 
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we make familiar use of words without any dis- 
tinct apprehension of their meaning. If the ideas 
they imply be so vast, or so complicated, that we 
cannot present them all to the mind, as often as 
we employ the word, we employ it without any 
adequate conception of its meaning; often with- 
out any thought at all, anil merely as a sound. 
Thus, men can talk of hell fire, and eternal tor- 
ment, with perfect calmness. The most tender- 
hearted of the female sex, may be brought to en- 
large, with apparent satisfaction, on all mankind, 
from the beginning of the world, immersed in 
lakes of fire and brimstone, including even their 
dearest friends and relatives, who could not agree 
with them in some speculative point. 3 

Others who attempt to form some idea of this 
subject, however inadequate, are so overpowered 
by iis horrors, and apparent inconsistency with 
the character of our heavenly Father, that their 
understandings and their hearts recoil with aston- 
ishment and terror; and they envelope them- 
selves in obstinate incredulity, or take refuge in 
total infidelity. 

Men of more studious and deliberate tempers, 
seek for relief in philosophical suggestions, or 
verbal criticisms; and have devised several expe- 
dients to rid themselves of those dreadful appre- 
hensions. Among those schemes, which thought- 
ful men have framed, to relieve their minds from 
these distressing sensations as to others, and 
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alarming anticipations of their own fate, some 
have persuaded themselves, that no more is meant 
than a period of purgation, to be followed by a 
final restitution of all men to the favour of God, 
and the enjoyment of heaven. And this, I con- 
fess, if it could find a sufficient foundation in 
Scripture, would be most agreeable to our ideas 
of wisdom, justice and goodness. 4 Others have en- 
deavoured to reconcile the language of Scripture 
with the theory of immediate annihilation, and 
extinction of being. But these appear to me un- 
tenable hypotheses, and only grounded on the 
* wishes of benevolent people, and a pious anxiety 
for the honour of God. If there be any who 
flatter themselves, that future punishments are 
threatened, without any intention of inflicting 
them, they are not countenanced either by the 
language of our Lord, or any just conceptions of 
God; though they may receive some encourage- 
ment from those divines, who impute a secret 
and a declared will to the Almighty, and freely 
charge him with duplicity and mental reserva- 
tion. 

For my part, I can never encourage sentimen- 
tal speculations on divine subjects. We must either 
find satisfaction in a fair interpretation of the 
written revelation, or quiet our painful sensibility 
by reposing on the wisdom of God, who will do 
what is just and gracious, whether we can discov- 
er his mode of acting or not. Let us, therefore, 
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inquire whether any consolation can be ha 
the word of God itself. 

As the ancients had not speculated deeply on 
tlic nature of time, antecedent to the creation, or 
subsequent to the dissolution of this globe, the 
terms translated, ever, for ever, evermore, ?iever, 
eternal, and everlasting, were used with consider- 
able latitude. These English words partake of 
the same laxity of signification; and are used in 
the popular sense in our translation of the Bible. 
In availing ourselves of this circumstance, we 
must neither restrict them to their metaphysical 
meaning, on the one hand, nor interpret them 
with too much freedom on the other : but if this 
variety be such as to give us 3 choice of inter- 
pretations, and we find ourselves sufficiently free 
from prejudice, to trust to our own judgment, 
there is no reason why we should not adopt that 
signification, which accords best with the general 
tenor of Scripture, and our most reasonable per- 
suasions, with respect to the divine character. 

These words are used in their utmost extent, 
when the Sacred Writers speak of God, or the 
happiness of angels, or departed spirits in the 
kingdom of heaven; but at other times, their 
meaning is accommodated to the subject of dis- 
course. Thus it is said, that the earth is estab- 
lished for ever, and shall never be removed, but 
abideth for ever; and even the /tills are called 
everlasting; though it was known, that a time 
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would come, when the heavens and the earth 
would be no more. But the words are often ap- 
plied to denote a much shorter period, than the 
continuance of the world. The land of Canaan 
was given to the Hebrews, for an everlasting pos- 
session, and an inheritance for ever. Isaiah is 
commanded to make a " note in a book, that it 
may be for ever and ever." Thus, too, we read 
of everlasting doors, priesthoods, and covenants." 

There is another application of these phrases, 
which is more to our present purpose. They 
often, perhaps most frequently, imply, during the 
existence of the person or thing spoken of. The 
instances of this use of the words are too nume- 
rous to be recited; but it is necessary to enume- 
rate a few. When it is said, that God's name 
was to be in Jerusalem for ever; and Israel to be 
his people for ever; the expression means, du- 
ring the continuance of the Jewish state. The 
kingdom and the house of David, Saul, and 
others, shall be established for ever ; that is, they 
shall be in prosperity as long as they last. When 
we are told, that the fire shall burn on the altar 
for ever, and never go out; and that not one of 
the stakes of the tabernacle should ever be remov- 
ed; we must understand, during the existence of 
the altar and tabernacle. When the land is 
promised to Abraham and his seed for ever; and 
it is said, that it shall be welt with a man and his 
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seed for ever; or that God chose him and his 
sons for ever; or would judge his housed/or ever; 
nothing more can he meant, than during the con- 
tinuance of the family. A yet more limited period 
is intimated, when Achish said, he would make 
David "the keeper of his head for ever;" and 
when a slave is said to serve his master for 
ever, and that certain men shall be bond-men for 
ever; or bear the blame for ever; which can sig- 
nify only during their lives. In the same sense, 
Hannah wished her son Samuel to appear before 
the Lord, and there abide fur ever; and God 
afterwards promised, that he should walk before 
his anointed Jor ever. Jonadab and his sons were 
to drink no more wine for ever; that is, as long 
as the individuals or the family survived. 6 

We meet with similar examples in the New 
Testament Thus " the servant abideth not in 
the house for ever ; but the son abideth for ever:" 
during their lives. Paul says, "If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth:" or for ever, as it is in the ori- 
ginal : and he beseeches Philemon to receive 
Oneshnus, for ever; that is, for life.* The same 
use of these terms is familiar in our own tongue, 
both in books and conversation. 

Now, if, upon due and dispassionate considers- 
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tion, we can understand the strong expressions 
of our Lord relative to future punishments, as 
limited to the existence of the sufferers, and sup- 
pose, that this period may be prolonged or abridg- 
ed, according to the justice or mercy of God, 
we shall find ourselves relieved from many of 
the difficulties attending this perplexing and af- 
flicting subject. The equity and necessity of 
punishment in general being admitted, and also 
the efficacy of punishment in the invisible world, 
when authoritatively announced, and firmly be- 
lieved, the remaining points may be reconciled 
to every one's satisfaction. The horrible idea of 
endless torment is banished from the mind; and 
the certainty of lasting misery, followed by ex- 
tinction of being, remains in all its force. The 
difficulty of apportioning the punishment of sin- 
ners to their conduct disappears, and all pretexts 
for incredulity are at an end. As the sinner is 
never to be restored to favour or happiness, but 
must spend his whole existence in misery, and 
terminate his sufferings only by annihilation, his 
punishment may well be styled everlasting. He 
may truly be said to be banished for ever from 
the presence of his Creator, and the society of 
the blessed j and his extinction of being may be 
justly called eternal damnation. The execution 
of this dreadful sentence, is liable to no objec- 
tions, that do not hold, with infinitely greater 
force, against eternal torment. 
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To these I shall subjoin another solution by a 
very eminent divine:' "After all, he that threatens 
hath still the power of execution in his own hands: 
for there is this remarkable difference between 
promises and thrcatcnings, that he, who pro- 
miseth, passethover aright to another, and there- 
by stands obliged to him in justice and faithful- 
ness, to make good his promise ; and, if he do not, 
the party, to whom the promise is made, is not 
only disappointed, but injuriously dealt withal: 
in threatening it is quite otherwise. He that 
threatens keeps the right of punishing in his own 
hands, and may, without any injury to the party 
threatened, remit and abate as much as he please! li 
of the punishment, that he hath threatened. 
He is not worse but better than his word." 

On the whole, if the certainty of future punish- 
ment be undeniable ; and if there be no intimation 
of a second state of trial, or of the restitution of 
sinners; in short, if purgatory be an unscriptural 
doctrine, the only alternative is eternal tormenl 
or final dissolution. In the latter, justice and 
mercy seem to be combined. It may be object- 
ed, that the promise of everlasting life must he 
liable to the same limited construction. But 
must not the continuance of our existence always 
depend on the will of God ? Where can we seek 
for better security, than in his justice and mercy: 
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we can never be perfect in ourselves, nor inde- 
pendent of him. "The blessed shall be as the 
angels:" but we are told, that " angels fell from 
their first estate." If we should forfeit his favour 
in a future life, he might, no doubt, put an end 
to our being. Mercy may require this in the 
case of punishment: but no motive can be assign- 
ed for abridging the term of happiness, to those 
who have never incurred his displeasure. All 
this is true, in whatever sense we understand 
eternity. 

These are the most plausible expedients, that 
have been devised to soften the horrors of this 
appalling doctrine: and I submit them to your 
deliberate study and candid reflections; without 
being able to form any decided opinion of my own. 

Another question arises, as to the mode of 
punishment; not indeed of equal difficulty or im- 
portance, but still imperatively demanding our 
moat serious attention. I believe, it is generally 
agreed among enlightened divines, and other in- 
telligent Christians, that the language of Scripture 
on this subject is allegorical. Inexpressible truths 
are illustrated by sensible representations. Liter- 
ally taken, the descriptions are inapplicable to 
the state of disembodied spirits; and are employ- 
ed only in accommodation to our apprehensions. 
The passages, which speak of hell-fire, are allusions 
to the valley of Hinnom, and are so expressed 
in the original. Here the idolatrous Israelites 
3 F 
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caused their children to pass through the fire to 
Molcx*h. It was, on that account, defiled by 
Josiah, who filled it with dead men's bones. It 
was afterwards used for a burial place, and for 
consuming noisome and noxious substances. It 
thus became a suitable emblem of the future scene 
of divine vengeance, among the Jews, before our 
Saviour's time, when it had become a proverbial 
expression for hell. " The worm that dieth not, 
and the fire, that is not quenched" also, are taken 
from Isaiah, and refer to the destruction of the 
human body by worms and combustion. " They 
shall go forth, and look upon the carcases of the 
men; for their worm dieth not; neither shall their 
fire be quenched." 

That phrase, which occurs so often in Matthew, 
"Cast him into outer darkness^ there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth," refers to festive 
entertainments, from which the unworthy guest 
was excluded, and driven into the gloomy and 
deserted apartments of the mansion. 

On the contrary, our Lord describes the hap- 
piness of the blessed, by lying in the bosom of 
Abraham, as John lay in the bosom of Jesus, 
which was the usual posture when reclining at 
table. Both of these allegorical representations 
are introduced into this passage : " Many shall 
sit down £as at table] with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast into outer dark- 
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ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." fi In a parallel passage, the workers of 
iniquity are represented as weeping and gnashing 
their teeth, when they sec Abraham and all the 
prophets in the kingdom of God, and themselves 
thrust out. The rich glutton also sees Lazarus 
reclining on the bosom of Abraham; and prays, 
as if within hearing, " that he would send Lazarus, 
to dip his finger in water and cool his tongue." 
It is manifest, that these are all parabolical ex- 
pressions; that worms, fire, and darkness, are not 
only incapable of literal application, but also in- 
compatible with one another; and that the em- 
blejns of heavenly bliss arc equally remote from 
reality. 

I feel no apprehension, that the prevalence of 
these opinions would weaken the effect of the 
divine judgments : for future punishments, though 
not eternal, would still be indefinite. The igno- 
rant and deluded sinner may now imagine, that, 
having already incurred damnation, he knows the 
utmost severity of bis fate, and may continue to 
sin without apprehending any aggravation of his 
punishment, but rather thinking every day of cri- 
minal indulgence to be so much gain; but how 
must it embitter the cup of guiltypleasure,and add 
stings to the remorse of the cruel and unjust, to 
reflect, that every step, they advance in their ca- 
reer, is a step to hell; that every additional 
transgression sinks them to deeper damnation, 
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*®d protects to an incalculable length the dura* 
tk>n of their misery!' Such an impression would 
cIqucI every hour of life with the shadow of death* 
apd the horrors of despair; distract their fearful 
squIs between the dread of dying, and, the conse- 
quences of prolonged existence here; and mate 
them prefer death itself, which would fix hounds 
to their vice and misery* to life, robbed of every 
etM#fo*t by such gloomy apprehensions, and serv* 
i$g only as a long and dreary passage to regions 
of woe ; a passage filled with terrifying spectres 
of the imagination, and only growing more steep 
a# it lengthened, till it terminated at the brink of 
ths * bottomless pit." 

How forcibly, on the contrary, must it stimu- 
late, Qur virtuous energies, to conceive, that every 
instance* of self-denial, every holy purpose and 
virtuous exertion; every service done to. man, 
and act of obedience to God, will enhance ow 
vqlyp in his sight, and our exaltation in the 
kingdom of heaven! A man impressed with this 
conviction,, would rejoice in every trial that might 
befal him, if it tended to prepare him for a high** 
er degree of glory i and would welcome death* 
9S withdrawing him from danger and temptation 
mod putting him in secure possession of an eter- 
nal Jjeywwd, 

Let* then, your souls, my brethren* be fired 
with this spiritual emulation* this divine ambition. 
You are indulging in pleasures, which must end 
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with the body; beware of forfeiting those, which 
will endure as long as the soul. You labour to 
amass riches, that may be valuable only to your 
heirs; " lay up treasure in heaven," which you 
yourselves may enjoy for ever. You vie with 
each other in worldly distinctions, vain, transi- 
tory and deceitful; rather contend for pre-emi- 
nence among the candidates for immortality. 
You barter your immortal souls for visionary re- 
putation, and posthumous fame; try rather to es- 
tablish a character, where you shall live for ever 
to enjoy it. 



P. 377. — ''1 Tou; yaj ami rov nmpotniw raiila, [fAafoif&ala] Swap,- 
IW£, a&ixiiBigat n xai ivwrfwrieeii; iMy.^/a\i ( Ssiafctfjjs) mtitSjiii 
laru. llfJlm pM 8>| mp 0fw; (Wfljofc «tu3gwa; ■mum tov( gwaSttf. — 
Xmapkontia Memor. iv. 3.— See Sermon I, p, 17. 

P. 379.— (3) Matt xxii. 32.—" I am the God of Abraham, 
and lihe God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the 
God 1 of the dead, but of the living'." And therefore they are 
still in existence. 

" The notion of confining the benefits of Christ's mediation 
to tie covenants entered into by circumcision and baptism, 
is absolutely contrary to the promise given to Abraham; and 
as this promise was made before circumcision, there can be 
no pretext for confining it to those who were circumcised ; 
nor consequently to the Christians, who succeeded to their 
peculiarity." — Ben. Mordecai, p. 830. 

P. 394. — (■') "No. pity shall be shown to them from their 
and dearest relations. The frodly wife shall applaud 
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the justice of the judge in the condemnation of her ungodly 
husband; the godly husband shall say amen, to the damna- 
tion of her, who lay in his bosom; the godly parents shall say, 
halleluiah, at the passing of the sentence against their un- 
godly child; and the godly child shall, from his heart, ap- 
prove the damnation of his wicked parents, the father who 
begat him, and the mother who bore him/' — Boston's Four- 
fold State, St. iv. Head iv. $ 9» 

The damned shall have none to pity them. God will not 
pity them; but laugh at their calamity. The blessed company 
in heaven shall rejoice ; and sing, while the smoke riseth up 
for ever; Alleluiah. Neither shall one pity another, &c. In 
hell they will find a prison, they will never escape out of; a 
lake of fire, wherein they will be for ever, swimming and 
burning, &c. &c. — Ibid. 

A dying mother to her son : — " How tenderly I have loved 
thee is but too evident But the period is approaching, when 
I shall hear the sentence of even your eternal destruction with 
a majestic composure and an entire complacency." — Ecleatic 
Review. 

" How terrible must it be to be cast with devils into one fire, 
locked up with them in one dungeon, shut up with them in 
one pit To be closed up in a den of roaring lions, girded 
about with serpents, surrounded with venomous asps; and to 
have the bowels eaten out by vipers, altogether and at once, 
is a comparison too low to show the misery of the damned. 
They shall be filled to the brim with the wrath of God. How 
will these lions roar and tear, how will these serpents hiss; 
these dragons vomit out fire; what horrible anguish will seize 
the damned, finding themselves in the lake of fire with the 
devil, who deceived them !"— Boston's Human Nature in its 
Fourfold State. 

Other writers speak of this as giving "a relish of their own 
enjoyments to the blessed." 

P. 395. — < 4 ) Final restitution. " I am one of those, who, 
though believing in the doctrine of final restitution, admit it 
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only on the grounds of inference. That the doctrine is ex. 
pressly and designedly inculcated in any one passage of the 
Old or New Testament, does not appear to me ever to have 
been sufficiently made out — Rev. Thomas Madge. 

" It may be granted, that the letter of Scripture is favour- 
able to the doctrine of destruction." — Dr. Estlin, on Universal 
Restitution. 

"2 Thess. i. 9. — Who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction, from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power." 

P. 395.— ( fi ) The Hebrew word eaby signifies time finite, 
or indefinite, past or future, and is translated for ever: •?# 
also signifies time to come, or past, sometimes eternity, and 
is -also rendered for ever. When joined to the former, they 
are translated for ever and ever; as it were two for evers. To 
tabwb in the 119th Psalm, v. 112, is added another word 
signifying to the end; for ever to the end: but eternity has no 
end. So vague were their expressions for time. 

Simpson on the Language of Scripture, states, that the words 
translated everlasting, for ever, fyc, are applied ten times in 
the New Testament, to future punishments. In 18 examples, 
they signify present time, this life, or age, or world: in 10, past 
limited duration; in 22, future limited duration; in 11, dura- 
tion without end; in 7, without beginning and without end. 
Hence he infers, that " no conclusion can be drawn, merely 
from the use of these words, for the absolute eternity of the 
punishment of the wicked." 

P. 403. — t 6 ) Luke xxii. 29. — "I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me : that ye may eat 
and drink at my table, and sit on thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." Or more correctly, " as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me a kingdom, I appoint you to sit and eat at 
my table in my kingdom : and to sit upon thrones, judging 
(or governing) the twelve tribes of Israel." 
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ON THE NECESSITY AND PROCESS OF 

REDEMPTION. 
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Romans vi. — 23. 

" The wage* of sin is death: but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord" 



L/EATH is the wages paid by sin : but eternal life 
is the free gift of God, through Jesus Christ. The 
most active and obedient servant of sin, will only 
earn everlasting death ; but the humblest servant 
of God may receive eternal life, not as wages due 
to his merits, but as a free gift from the grace of 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. This gift 
will be conferred on those who please God ; so 
as to encourage, not presumptuous confidence, 
but humble piety; and so that we shall be con- 
vinced, that we owe it to our Lord, as well as to 
his heavenly Father. Such is the import of my 
text : and in discoursing on it, I shall attempt to 
unfold that dispensation of grace, by which life 
eternal was communicated to mankind. 
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The fulness of the time, in which our Lord ap- 
peared, has been justly made the subject of de- 
vout admiration, and pious praise. Antecedently 
to that blessed event, it is impossible to fix upon 
any period, in which, humanly speaking, a 
scheme of general importance to mankind could 
be carried into execution; and therefore the dis- 
pensations of divine grace were, till then, confin- 
ed to a single nation, selected for the purpose; 
or, at most, extended to favoured individuals in 
other regions of the earth. But at the advent of 
the Messiah, the whole civilized world was, for 
the first time, in a state of perfect tranquillity, 
under the same government; and mankind, at 
last, enjoyed that security and composure, which 
are indispensably necessary to a due reception of 
heavenly truth. With these advantages were na- 
turally connected freedom of intercourse, both 
by travelling and correspondence; and such a 
degree of uniformity in manners and language, 
that the advocates for the Gospel might ex- 
pect a cordial reception and hearing in all the 
principal cities of the Roman empire. What 
might still be wanting to this purpose was sup- 
plied by the dispersion of their countrymen, the 
Jews, in every corner of the world, accustomed 
to the voice of revelation, and living in expecta- 
tion of the Messiah. Such a choice of time could 
be made by him alone, " with whom a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand 
3 G 
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years; who sees the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times, the things that are not yet 
done." 

But there is another view of this subject, that 
will convince us not only of the fulness of the time, 
but also of the necessity of the interposition. Not 
only was the fulness of time come, but the cup 
of iniquity was also running over: not only was 
the period fit for the appearance of a divine in- 
structor, advocate and redeemer, but all hope of 
human aid was at an end. These are the two 
points, wliich first claim our serious consideration. 

To trace the progress of sin throughout the 
annals of history, would be to do an unwarranta- 
ble violence to your feelings; and to give a suf- 
ficient idea of the prevalence of vice at the incar- 
nation of Christ, I need only refer you to St. 
Paul's account of his contemporaries, in his Epis- 
tle to the Romans. The boasted public virtues 
of their forefathers, which dazzle the mind of the 
student, were often no better than splendid 
crimes, and were then broken down and dissolv- 
ed in one mass with those private vices, to which 
they were naturally prone, and which, by long 
indulgence, had grown to an excess of corruption, 
that shocks even the most flagitious of modern 
sinners. From the imperial throne to the dregs 
of the populace, they present a spectacle, tiat 
would disgust a people like you, accustomed to 
the quiet and security, and the orderly and be- 
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nevoid! t regulations of social life ; the abundant 
charity, and equal liberty, the general diffusion 
of religion, and the universal abhorrence of atro- 
cious crimes, which bless and adorn modern so- 
ciety, and for which we are indebted to our Re- 
deemer. 

But what is more immediately connected with 
our present subject is, that all hope of reforma- 
tion from human virtue or human wisdom was at 
an end. The grace of God had inspired the pa- 
triarchs with such a portion of divine light and 
truth, as might have given a bias toward vir- 
tue and piety to their immediate descendants ; 
and through them to the whole human race, of 
which they were the progenitors. The chosen 
people were constrained to become the instru- 
ments of Providence, in maintaining some sense 
of religion in the world; and were planted in a 
country peculiarly favourable to that purpose. 
The wise men of Egypt and the East may have 
been assisted aud enlightened for the same gra- 
cious purpose: we know thai persons of extraor- 
dinary elevation of mind, greatness of soul, and 
extent of intellect, arose in those celebrated na- 
tions of Greece and Rome; through whose ex- 
tensive dominions their wisdom might be dissemi- 
nated to the most distant regions. But we also 
know, that all these splendid eras were past, and 
that not a ray of light remained to illuminate a 
benighted world. Except in the writings of a 
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few retired students, scattered over remote ages 
and distant countries, we cannot discern a trace 
of their path, or a glimpse of their light. We 
know, too, that men were growing more and 
more depraved; and that, except through the 
medium of tlie Christian religion, not even the 
faintest effort has ever yet been made to reclaim 
the world. This was the crisis foreseen in the 
divine counsels, which forcibly and effectually 
called for the interposition of some superior in- 
telligence; and it was to this glorious display of 
divine benevolence, that the course of political 
events was compelled to be subservient. The 
gradual expansion of the Roman power, and the 
suppression of those civil broils, in which the 
conquerors of the world were involved, were all 
preparatory to the appearance of the Prince of 
peace. Thus the inefficacy of laws without mo- 
rals, of philosophy without piety, of religion with- 
out revelation, had been fully proved; and from 
a retrospect of human affaire, we may now assert, 
that no reformation could have been effected, nor 
even the precipitancy of vice and impiety been 
checked, by any human means. But at that mo- 
ment, the Holy Spirit of God seemed to call 
aloud to the world: "Arise; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. Behold, darkness covers the earth, and 
gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee ; and his glory shall be seen upon 
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thee; and the Gentiles shall 



come to his light, 
and kings to the brightness of his rising." 

What then was the condition of mankind with 
regard to God? They were all guilty in his 
presence. Every individual was notoriously de- 
ficient in all his duties to his Creator, and his 
fellow creatures; and the whole human race had 
forfeited every privilege, to which, in a state of 
innocence, they may have had a claim ; and every 
destination, for which they may have been ori- 
ginally designed. They had not only forfeited 
their privileges and destination, but had also ex- 
posed themselves to the displeasure of their Crea- 
tor; and subjected themselves to those evils, 
which might be justly incurred by a violation of 
the eternal principles of right, and an opposition 
to the divine will. That such penalties might 
be justly incurred, and that the infliction of them 
might be consistent not only with justice, but 
even with the benevolence of the Most High, 
were principles, the truth of which their own 
natural reason, however perverted and degraded, 
gave them sufficient room to apprehend. That 
misery is actually consequent upon the commission 
of sin, under the visible providence of God, was 
also a fact, of which they were witnesses every 
day. But what other evils might be suffered, and 
to what period in duration they might be pro- 
longed, were questions, which they could only 
contemplate with iearful apprehension. 
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At the end of a period of four thousand years, 
man was not only worse than at his creation, but 
had apparently been growing continually more 
vicious, and more ignorant of hia duty and hap- 
piness. Many bright and shining lights had 
been displayed; and they had been all, like the 
miner's lamp, that guides him through the dark, 
subterraneous labyrinth, extinguished by the noxi- 
ous and pestilential vapours of a corrupted world. 
Not only, therefore, were the peculiar graces of 
their Creator forfeited, but his displeasure was 
most justly incurred. The depravity of mankind 
may not only have excited the displeasure of a 
pure and holy God, but have actually disqualified 
them for enjoying the happiness, lor which they 
were designed. Their guilt may not only have 
disqualified them for happiness and immortality, 
but have rendered punishment indispensable, on 
the part of a righteous moral governor. It may 
have been indispensable in the abstract, as es- 
sential to the attributes of God, or on account of 
themselves, or with a reference to that vast chain 
of intellectual beings, who may be all witnesses 
of the conduct of Providence on this earth; or 
in various other respects, of which we can now 
form no adequate conception. 

What then was to be done? Was mankind to 
continue to be a disgrace to the moral govern- 
ment of God, and an evil example to the higher 
orders of his spiritual creation? Were they to 
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be reserved for a future period, at which the 
measure of their wickedness might be full, and 
the justice of God be vindicated in their extinc- 
tion ? Were they at that moment to be blotted 
out of existence ; or were they to be consigned 
to a state of punishment and infamy, that would 
render them monuments of the divine justice and 
holiness, and examples to the whole system of 
rational and moral intelligences ? Or, on the 
other hand, were they to be redeemed from this 
state by a process, that should, at the same time, 
vindicate the ways of God to men and angels; 
and give this fallen and abandoned race every 
opportunity, every encouragement, every assis- 
tance, every allurement, to rise to a blessed state 
of everlasting existence ? Unquestionably the 
last is the plan, that accords best with our ideas 
of the gracious Father, and righteous governor 
of the world. 

But how was this to be done? We cannot 
enter upon a discussion of this subject without 
the most awful sensations. After what has been 
said of the state of man, can any of that wretched 
and guilty race presume to say, how they ought 
to have been treated; and still less, what mercy 
and grace they should receive; and least of all, 
by what means it should be conveyed, so as to 
answer the eternal purposes of the divine mind, 
with respect to the whole system of intellectual, 
rational, and moral intelligences ? Shall we pre- 
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siime to make our partial, corrupt and ignorant 
minds, the arbiters and judges of what "the 
angels desired to look into?" Yet there is per- 
haps a stage, to which the human understanding 
may advance with safety: there are other points 
on which it may, without presumption, hazard a 
conjecture; and others again, in which we can 
judge of what should be, only by what has actual- 
ly been. Let us attempt to mark these limits, 
advancing with all due reverence and circum- 
spection, and remembering, that " the place on 
which we tread is holy ground." What must he 
done by man? what by his Redeemer? and what 
by the mercy and grace of God? These three 
questions seem to embrace the whole of the sub- 
ject. 

First, what was to be clone by man? To r 
pent of his sins. But how could he repent? How 
could creatures abandoned to a reprobate mind, 
who mistook vice for virtue, and virtue for vice, 
repent? How could they be sensible of shame, 
who gloried in their shame? How could they 
he sorry for atrocities in which they triumphed? 
How could they turn to God, who knew not God ; 
who turned aside from the wonders of creation 
and Providence, to worship stocks and stones, 
the work of their own hands, and the most in- 
famous of their kind ? What human influence 
could regenerate their deluded minds; and, if 
any, where was it to be found? The most per- 
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feet models of human perfection, both in intellect 
and conduct, had been occasionally exhibited on 
the most conspicuous theatres, but alt in vain: 
and the last period, capable of producing these 
rare examples, was just then passing away, with 
the philosophy, learning and liberty of Rome. 
But why should they repent? Why should they 
repent of crimes in which they gloried, or aban- 
don sins which constituted their supreme felici- 
ty? Would the voluptuary repent of bis plea- 
sures; the miser hate his wealth; the philosopher 
abjure his pride; or the hero be ashamed of his 
conquests, fame and triumphs? and what could 
they substitute in their place, they who were asigno- 
rant of virtue as they were attached to vice ? But 
all these questions are superfluous. No man liv- 
ing believes, that the Roman world could have 
reformed itself. Without the assistance of divine 
wisdom and supernatural power, nothing could 
be done by man. 

But grant, that mankind might have been 
brought to a sense of sin; and even a portion of 
them to sincere repentance, and newness of life; 
could this have altered the condition of the whole 
human race? Suppose that a whole generation 
of men had been so reformed, might not the suc- 
ceeding generation have relapsed? With respect 
even to the penitents, are we sure, that without 
the special grace of God, repentance entitles to 
exemption from punishment; or if it did, lhat 
3 H 
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penitence is equivalent to innocence? Suppose 
it WM| can it give any claim to blessings? In 
short, can the most complete amendment of our 
lives give us any right to immortality? Surely 
not. The world, therefore, could not reform it- 
self, or be redeemed by any human exertion. 

If it be inquired, ■what was to be done by the 
Redeemer, the answer is, in part, easy: for it is 
what has actually been done within our own 
knowledge- 
It was necessary, first, to make men sensible 
wf their sins, and excite them to repentance; then 
to instruct them in a true system of religion and 
morals, and engage them to carry the principles 
of both into execution: and then, in order to 
produce these effects, it was absolutely necessary 
to impress them with faith in the authority of 
him, who recommended these new doctrines, and 
this new rule of life. In order to effect these 
ends, it was indispensable, that the Saviour should 
himself exhibit an example free from sin, and dis- 
tinguished by every virtue, human and divine. 
This office could not be filled by any mortal man 
without supernatural assistance; not only be- 
cause this wisdom, this influence, and this display 
of sinless perfection, are incompatible with hu- 
man nature; hut because even these qualities 
could not have produced their effects, without a 
display of miraculous powers, and a prophetic in- 
sight into futurity. These, therefore, were ne- 
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cessary qualifications on the part of the Redeem- 
er; and these, perhaps, might he combined in a 
human character, endowed with the peculiar gifts 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

These operations of the Messiah, in producing 
repentance, regeneration and faith, by means of 
supernatural wisdom, and virtue, with the aid of 
miraculous and prophetic powers, are detailed to 
us in the Gospels; and these, with the assurance 
of life eternal, confirmed by his own resurrection 
from the dead, are the points, in which we are 
most deeply interested. These, therefore, are 
not only fully explained, but in every question of 
consequence on these subjects, it maybe presum. 
ed, that all Christians are, in the main, agreed. 

But when we carry our views further, we meet 
with a variety of intimations in Scripture, which 
lead us to form yet more exalted ideas of the Sa- 
viour, and of his salvation. Of this nature is the 
appellation of the well-beloved and only Son of 
God, accompanied with an account of the unpre- 
cedented manner, in which he was brought into 
life. This seems to warrant us in supposing, that 
he was, at least, one of those superior spirits, who 
in the course of the numberless ages that must 
have elapsed, since the Deity first exerted his 
creative power, have been rising to superior de- 
grees of dignity and excellence, rather than that 
he was a human creature, or a creature of a new 
and singular species; and that he started into his 
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actnal state of perfection, without any prepara- 
tory process, And contrary to every analogy ,Jn 
the material or. spiritual creation* Of the. same 
kind are his intimations, that he was superior to 
Moses and Solomon, and even the. angels* that 
he existed before Abraham; that he Game out . 
from God to give light fco the rtorkl, and th^t he 
would return to hinu The extraordinary powers 
bestowed upon him also* are more suitable to a 
superior spirit, than to a mere mortal man; par- 
ticularly, his power of raising himself and his (lis* 
ciples from the dead; and his appointment to 
judge the world. To all this we may add the 
predictions concerning him, that are interwoven 

with the whole web of history. 

Having pointed out those circumstances in his 
terrestrial character and conduct, in which we are 
most deeply concerned, I shall also refer yon to 
such texts, as seem to speak of those transaction*, 
which peculiarly belonged to his celestial and 
pre-existent state; and intimate that be bad* 
from the beginning, been intrusted with the con- 
duct of thjs planet, (the salvation of which he 
afterwards obtained from the Supreme. God, fey 
voluntarily undertaking rth at arduous and humilia- 
ting office; and for which he still continues to 
intercede, before the face of his heavenly Father. 
From these texts, we should seem to be warwit- 
ed in concluding, that "by him," asthe instru- 
ment of the Almighty, "this world and $11 things 
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in it were created," or reduced to order; and 
that God had made him " heir of all things" here; 
that " though he was thus rich, yet for our sakes 
he became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich;" that " though he was even 
in the form of God, he took on himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, 
and became obedient to death, even the death of 
the cross." " He was made a little lower than 
the angels, that he might taste death for every 
man," to which he was not subject before, and 
of which he could not otherwise taste. "Where- 
fore God hath highly exalted him, and put all 
things, even death, under his feet." Finally, he 
is to raise the dead, judge the world, and confer 
everlasting life on all, who are included within 
the plan of his salvation. That this includes all, 
who conform to the laws of the Gospel from 
faith, or an awful and reverential conviction, that 
they are ordained by the authority of God, is cer- 
tain, and sufficient for us to know. How much 
further it extends; in what sense his dying for 
all men is to be understood ; how far his salvation 
will aflect those, who died before his manifesta- 
tion, and those who, in these latter days, have 
never heard the name of Christ, is neither equal- 
ly clear, nor equally necessary for us to under- 
stand. 

For all these glorious exertions, and inestima- 
bly benefits, we are indebted to the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. It is possible, that without the voluntary 
interposition of the Son of God, this world would 
have been lost; and that it would not have been 
consistent with the inscrutable counsels of divine 
wisdom, with the essential attributes of the divine 
nature, with the relations, in which we may stand 
to the rest of God's spiritual creation, and with 
the effect to be produced throughout the various 
classes of intelligence, that it should have been 
saved and restored to immortality, without this 
magnanimous humiliation, this heroic condescen- 
sion of that exalted spirit. 

You may now begin to apprehend, that I am 
running into the common error of magnifying 
the Son above the Father; of ascribing all the 
grace to Christ, and all the wrath to God; and 
that, having distributed the question into three 
parts, I have left nothing to be done by him who 
is the author of all, and to whom all the glory is 
ultimately due. But no: were such my design, 
or were I likely to fall into such a mistake, I 
should, at every step, be corrected and rebuked 
by the Lord Jesus himself, who ascribes every 
thought that he conceives, every word that he 
utters, every act that he performs, to the Foun- 
tain of all grace, wisdom and power. As we 
are indebted to our friends, relatives and pa- 
rents, for every thing that we enjoy, and for 
every disinterested act of attachment, benevo- 
lence, and affection; so do we owe to Christ every 
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blessing, spiritual and temporal, that results tram 
the Gospel. As we could not experience any 
worldly enjoyment, or even existence, without 
the aid of our human connexions; so, without 
the interposition of Christ, the world must have 
been consigned to sin and death. But, on the 
other hand, as we are indebted solely to the uni- 
versal Father for friends, relatives, and parents; 
so does all the glory acquired by the Lord Jesus, 
eventually redound to the glory of God. Does 
our gratitude to our parents derogate from what 
is due to our heavenly Father ? Does not rather 
the intervention of such beloved and valued 
agents enhance our obligation to the giver of all 
good ? Would not many of his mercies lose much 
of their value, if conferred through any less 
endearing channel ? Thus is Jesus Christ himself 
an additional blessing, superadded to his other 
gifts. It was the eternal wisdom of the everlast- 
ing God, which devised this gracious and glorious 
scheme of redemption. It was his unspeakable 
grace, that sent from his bosom his well-beloved 
Son, to execute a plan, by which the Messiah 
would be raised to yet higher degrees of exalta- 
tion and happiness; by which the most dignified 
spirits around the throne, and all the gradations 
of the angelic hierarchy, would be excited to yet 
nobler ambition; by which the Lord Jesus would 
become the link between earth and heaven, and 
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draw' all men after him; by which this world might 
become worthy of its Creator, anticipate the joys 
of heaven, and finally attain to honour, glory, and 
immortality. 

Having treated of the principal doctrines of 
the Christian religion separately, it may be ex- 
pedient to conclude with a brief historical review 
of the plan and process of redemption. Thus we 
shall see, that it is a consistent scheme, carried 
on from the creation to the dissolution of all 
things here, and consequently divine j and be able 
to take a comprehensive view of this magnificent 
train of dispensations. 

This wonderful series of supernatural events 
opens with the creation of the world, and the 
preparation of it for the abode of man, a crea- 
ture, rational, moral, accountable, and capable 
of immortality. Left to himself, he yielded to 
the first temptation; and every generation became 
more and more depraved. When the spirit of 
God could no longer "strive with man," that 
wicked race was swept oft* the earth by a general 
deluge. Lest succeeding generations should in- 
cur similar ruin, Abraham was selected as a stock, 
from which a chosen race should spring, to be the 
immediate subjects of their spiritual king, to pre- 
serve the knowledge of their origin and their 
Creator, and, in fulness of time, give birth to the 
Messiah. They were first removed to Egypt, the 
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native country of religion and learning. There 
they lived for a time, in such favourable circum- 
stances, that their knowledge of God might be 
diffused among that people, and through them 
to the world at large. Being afterwards reduced 
to bondage, they were rescued by the power of 
the Most High. On their way to their final des- 
tination, they spent forty years in the desert of 
Arabia; till all, who could remember the idolatry 
and superstition of the Egyptians, had died. 
There they were prepared for the important part 
they were to act in the divine economy. They 
were sustained and governed by a special provi- 
dence; instructed in the principles of pure reli- 
gion, and in a ceremonial, calculated to separate 
them for ever from the Heathen nations. Their 
law was delivered in such an awful manner, as to 
make an indelible impression on their minds. 
Such means were prescribed for perpetuating it, 
that it could never be abolished. Though in the 
highest degree burdensome, costly and incon- 
venient, they would not consent to be released 
from it, on the publication of the Gospel. Ever 
since that time, they have clung to it with invin- 
cible tenacity, under greater persecution than 
was ever endured by any other people. They 
survive to this day, a dispersed nation, the won- 
der of the world, a standing miracle, a perpetual 
memorial of the truth of their history, two thou- 
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sand years after their task-masters of Egypt and 
Babylon, and the Persian and Grecian empires, 
have become extinct, and many centuries after 
the fall of immortal Rome. 1 

Being now prepared for entering on their pe- 
culiar province, they were employed in extirpat- 
ing a savage and cruel race of idolaters, who oc- 
cupied the land promised to Abraham. This 
country was so peculiarly circumstanced and 
situated, that we cannot doubt, that it was pur- 
posely selected. It is the centre of the civilized 
world. It has Egypt to the south, Assyria and 
Persia on the east, Greece and Italy, with their 
islands, on the west; and the north was occupied, 
in turn, by each of these great monarchies. It 
was also in the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon, chief 
cities of the Phenicians, who were the most ad- 
venturous navigators, and opulent merchants in 
the world; having connexions in every country 
bordering on the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. No spot on earth can even now be pointed 
out, so well calculated for the dispersion of reli- 
gious knowledge. In this country they resided 
till the appearance of the Messiah, having fre- 
quent intercourse with the great empires, by wars, 
captivities and dispersions. Meanwhile the Al- 
mighty, or his chosen servant, exercised a vigi- 
lant providence over that stubborn race, instruct- 
ing them by his prophets, rewarding their piety 
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with unexampled prosperity, and chastising their 
infidelity with the most formidable judgments. 

As there was no country so well adapted to 
the purpose of Providence in selecting this peo- 
ple; so there was not any period in their his- 
tory adapted to the appearance of Christ, pre- 
vious to that in which he was manifested. Dur- 
ing the times of the Judges and Kings, they 
were continually engaged in foreign and intestine 
wars, till Israel, and~afterward Judah, were car- 
ried into captivity. This era was succeeded by 
the rebuilding of their temple and city, in which 
they were delayed and obstructed by the Samari- 
tans, and the desperate struggles for independence 
by the Maccabees. But though they had been 
sooner in a condition to receive the Messiah, 
there was no nation in the world, in which his 
religion would have obtained a hearing; and if 
his appearance had been some years later, he 
would have found Jerusalem trodden down by 
the Gentiles, and the inhabitants carried into 
captivity. 

At the auspicious era pre-ordained by diviue 
wisdom, the Son of God appeared. He walked 
among his chosen people, full of grace and truth, 
without blemish and without spot. He instruct- 
ed them by his benevolent precepts, and edified 
them by his example; cured their diseases, re- 
moved their infirmities, and forgave their sins. 
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He announced a life to come, and the conditions 
on which it might be secured. Every thing on 
earth attested the reality of his pretensions; and 
heaven itself bore witness to his origin and mis- 
sion. He was declared to be the well-beloved 
of God, yet he was the scorn and derision of a 
base and cruel generation. He, who lay in the 
bosom of the Father, had not on earth where to 
lay his head. The brightness of the divine glory, 
and the express image of the Almighty, became 
the companion of the poorest of the poor. He, 
who was in the form of God, took on himself the 
form of a servant. The future judge of the living 
and the dead was despised and rejected by his 
own people, whom he came to redeem ; insulted 
as an outcast; deserted by his chosen friends; 
betrayed and sold for a vile price by a confiden- 
tial servant; arraigned as a malefactor, and cru- 
cified between two thieves. But he rose trium- 
phant from the tomb, renewed his affecting 
intercourse with his disciples, and in their pre- 
sence ascended into heaven. There he was 
exalted to the right hand of God, as a Prince, and 
a Saviour; there he was invested with power to 
forgive sin, judge the world, and confer eternal 
life : tod thence will he come to receive the righ- 
teous and the pious of all nations, tongues, and 
languages, into the joy of their Lord, and the 
presence of their God. Having pronounced the 
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final doom of all mankind, he will*resign his 
power into the hands of God, that he may be all 
in all. 

Glorying, then, in our holy and honourable 
vocation, let us resolutely prosecute our Christian 
course, till "we come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect; and to the general assembly of the first 
born, whose names are enrolled as citizens in 
heaven; and to an innumerable company of 
angels; and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
Covenant; and to God, the Judge of all;" to 
whose divine and eternal majesty be ascribed all 
honour, praise and glory, world without end. — 
Amen. 



NOTES. 

P. 426.— ( ] ) It has been asserted, that not one of the ancient 
Roman familieshas been extant for eight hundred years past 
This may well be credited from a passage in Tacitus, (Ann. 
xi. 25.) "Iisdem diebus in numerum patriciorum adseivit 
Caesar (Claudius) vetustissimum quemque e senatu, aut quibus 
clari parentes fuerant: paucis jam reliquis familiarum, quas 
Romulus majorum, & L. Brutus minorum gentium appella- 
verant, exhaustis etiam quas Dictator Caesar lege Cassia, & 
Princeps Augustus lege Senia sublegere." Such was the con- 
sequence of the civil wars. 

If God has any further purpose to effect by means of hi» 
chosen people; if, as they themselves and many others sup- 
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pose, they arc to be reunited and reinstated in their ancient 
settlements, — they are ready at call. They retain their lavs 
and traditions, their ceremonies and customs, their pedigrees 
and language*: they are strangers and aliens in the lands in 
which they dwell ; excluded from the privileges of citizens, 
disencumbered of lands or houses, unconnected with the soil 
on which they live, but proverbially rich in transportable 
treasures ; free from every social tie to those among whom 
they reside, and as ready at all points for emigration, as when 
they took their departure from the land of Egypt. 
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I HOPE and trust, that I have done with controversy. It 
was forced on me, in advanced age, by the peculiar character 
of the times. Having reluctantly exposed our differences, I 
wish for the future to dwell on points, in which we agree: and 
to one, who reflects on the important doctrines, in which we 
coincide, and the insignificant or unintelligible questions, on 
which we differ, our dissentions are equally a subject of won- 
der and regret. In apostolic times, the harmony of the dis- 
ciples was insured by the simplicity of their faith; and it 
might still continue, if modern Christians would confine their 
creeds to the same points of doctrine, or even to those, in 
which we now concur. "Sed hominum curiositas — nullis 
repagulis cohiberi potest, quin & in vetitas ambages evagetur, 
& in sublime se proripiat; nihil, si liceat, arcani quod non 
scrutetur atque evolvat, Deo relictura." — Calv. Inst. iii. 21. 

All Christians unite in the belief of one God ; and main- 
tain, that he is possessed of every natural and moral perfec- 
tion, in its utmost extent; that he created and upholds all 
things ; and that he exercises a providential care over all his 
works, and watches over the moral and spiritual interests of 
all his rational creatures ; that independently of his acts of 
goodness to mankind in general, the Scriptures contain an ac- 
count of special displays of his grace; and that these were all 
spontaneous acts to which the world had no claim of right. 
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They are unanimous in their belief, that God sent the Lord 
Jesus, to be the medium of his communications with man- 
kind ; to make known to us more fully the nature and will of 
the Almighty; to lay down rules for our conduct; to recom- 
mend his instructions by his example ; to give us an assurance, 
that all, who please God, shall partake of a happy immortal- 
ity, while the wicked will experience his displeasure ; and to 
confirm all by unquestionable miracles, especially his resur- 
rection from the dead. 

With regard to Christ himself, there is no question con- 
cerning his divine mission, and the events of his life; his mi- 
racles and prophecies; or his precepts of repentance and 
faith, holiness and charity. 

It is, with few exceptions, the profession of all Christians, 
1 that the disciples should be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ; and partake of the memorials of his death with a re- 
verential and grateful recollection. 

Even on those points, which have been most warmly con- 
tested, there is a greater coincidence of opinion, than die par- 
ties are willing to confess. 

Notwithstanding the variety of doctrines, concerning the 
persons in the'Godhead, and the nature of their union, all as- 
sert, that there is but one God. Whatever sentiments they 
Bday entertain with respect to the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
there is a general agreement, that they proceed from the Fa- 
ther, and that there is a perfect union among them; that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God; and that the Holy Spirit is 
God. 

' It is strange, that such animosities should be excited by 
predestination, election and reprobation, while all agree, that 
the Deity foresaw every event from the beginning, and conse- 
quently the character of each individual; and pre-determined, 
that the righteous should enjoy his favour, and the wicked in- 
cur his displeasure. Since the mere existence of a revelation 
evinces the operation of divine grace, surely the disputes 
about its extent, limitation or mode of operation, should not 
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disturb that harmony, which all admit to he an essential part 
of Christian morals. 

While we hear believers of every sect vying with each other 
in acknowledging their dependance on God, " for life, breath, 
and all things;" must it not be evident, that any difference 
concernmg the necessity of divine assistance, must relate to 
trifling distinctions, or to matters, of which they are all equally 
ignorant? 

We aH confess, that we are unprofitable servants; that such 
imperfect and sinful creatures can have no claim of justice 
against their Creator; that our services are as disproportion- 
ed to an everlasting reward, as the term of human life is to 
eternity; and that, therefore, the redemption of the world, and 
the salvation of each individual, must be an act of spontane- 
ous and unmerited favour. What, then, remains to form the 
foundation of those disputes, relative to free grace and the 
merit of human actions, which have distracted and disgraced 
the Christian Church P It is equally preposterous and unac 
countable, that men should select the merits of Christ and his 
influence with the Father for a subject of strife. 

Here it may be profitable to advert to some of the causes, 
which contribute to these unhappy divisions. Among indivi- 
duals many- of our dissentions may be fairly ascribed to pride 
of understanding. This occasions an unreasonable tenacity 
of our own opinions, and a fretfulness against those, who pre. 
sume to differ from us, and who thus indicate a rivalry and 
competition, to which we think they have no pretensions : and 
when these pretensions are incontrovertible, our self-love is 
still more alarmed by a dread of being humbled in our own 
estimation, and that of* our friends and partisans. These 
feelings influence men in civil as well as religious affairs; 
and if individuals were left to themselves, they would be so 
mitigated in religion, as well as in the affairs of private life, 
by experience and social intercourse, that their ill effects 
would hardly be felt or seen in society. But unfortunately 
men have formed themselves into classes, distinguished by 

3 K 
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their peculiar tenets. The members of these bodies a*e apt 
to associate exclusively with each other, so as to foment one 
another's prejudiced, and perpetuate jealousy and'ill will, to- 
keep alive a party spirit from generation to generation, and 
counteract that conciliatory and accommodating temper, whicbt 
gradually extinguishes animosities and antipathies on. other 
points, even of the most interesting nature. 

When one of these bodies obtains the ascendency, the 
members attach certain honours and rewards to the profession 
of their opinions, and a degree of deprivation, disrepute* 
and even punishment to the denial of them. In ajd of this 
plan of monopoly and exclusion* they invent certain unscrip* 
tural and mysterious articles of faith, that they may force 
those to differ and separate from them, who are disposed to 
agree or acquiesce; and even pervert the holy communion to 
this ungodly purpose, so contrary to its original design. . In 
these practices, they are too generally imitated ty inlerw 
associations. 

Nearly connected with this is a spirit of controversy, both 
in public and private. Public discussion cannot; safely be 
discouraged. It is to be hoped, that it will, on the whole, 
tend t* the development of truth; because men of talents and 
teaming usually take a part in it; and when, weak or ignorant 
persons interfere, there is a probability, that their errors will 
be corrected. But I have great doubts, whether a propensity 
to discuss controverted points, in private conversation, is 
productive of any good. Such conferences nourish a polemi- 
cal spirit, and divert the mind from a sober and candid, a 
sentimental and practical consideration of religion* In- 
stead of this, it fosters an acrimonious and irreverent turn of 
mind. " Have salt within yourselves, and have peace one with 
another." " Hast thou faith? have it to thyself before God." 

We are not prone to declaim and debate on the objects of 
our affections. We reserve them for a retired hour, and silent 
contemplation ; and feel, that they are profaned, if exposed 
to public yiew. One, who dwells on the recollection of a per- 
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son dearly beloved, or m6urns, with silent sorrow, over the 
memory of a departed friend, would be fiLr from proclaiming 
his emotions aloud, expatiating on his affection or regret, or 
even enlarging on the virtues and dispositions, which swell 
his soul with admiration, love and sorrow. But to make 
them or the feelings they excite, the subject pf argument, con- 
troversy and strife, would fill him with indignation and dis- 
gust. Thus, though the precepts of religion must be inforced 
by the appointed ministers ; and its doctrines be calmly and 
reverently expounded to the people; and prevailing and dan* 
gerous errors refuted and exposed, yet to make our relation? 
to God and Christ, or their relation to each other, a subject 
of contention and disputation, is surely inconsistent with the 
solemn and devout emotions, with which these sacred, sub- 
lime and interesting subjects ought to be contemplated. It 
contaminates our own minds, and insensibly degrades the 
Supreme Being in our estimation. We have surely too many 
sources of contention, to embitter human life; too many per- 
sonal calamities and private feuds; too many political factions 
and foreign wars, to feed our contentious spirits, without per- 
verting x the Gospel of peace to the purposes of misery and 
strife. "Speedily may a spirit of meekness and piety be dif* 
fused abroad; every evil spirit be put down; and the multi- 
tude of them that believe, be of one heart and one soul."— - 
Amen. 
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